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PREFACE 


Foe many ycnrs it liad been my wisli to write a newliistory ot 
the Mara-tlias. ‘The great work of Ctrairt Drift was piibl^Ired 
more than ninety years a, go. And since lie wrote, a band oi" 
worJvers, I\;Iessrs. liajwade, Sane, Khare, Limaye, Melieiidale and 
others, have added greatly to the knowledge then available. 
The admirable Rise of the 3£amtha Power by Mr. Tnstice Ilanade 
shewed that Grant Duffs view of Shivaji was unfair to one of 
the greatest men who ever lived. It also indicated that, worlving 
with the Maratha hero, were great religions forces which contri- 
buted largely to his successes. I, how^ever, realised that with my 
official duties f could never single-handed compass so great a 
work. I therefore called to my aid Rao Bahadur D. B. Parasnis, 
He readily ] laced at my disposal his vast knowledge, his untiring 
industry and above all his unrivalled collection of Maratha 
papers. And he is entitled to an ample share of whatever 
success this book may achieve. It wns agreed between iTS.’ that 
as the work was to be ivritten in English, I slioidd write it. 
ISTevertheless I have gladly added, in recognition of Ids iraineuse 
help, the name of Ilao Bahadur Parasnis to tire title page. It is 
at his suggestion that the book is dedicaied to the ivfaratha 
people, whose story I have endeavoured, howevci- iinperfectly, 
to relate. 

I liavo covered so vast a field in my researches that I can only 
indicate a few of the authorities consulted. BiiC wherever 
necessary I havii mentioned them in foot-notes. Eoi' the early 
period Dr, Bhandarkar’s Early History of Uie Deccan, ViiK'-onf 
Smith’s Early History of India, Mr. Fleet’s Oanarese Dynasifes 
and ^Irr’ Aiya.ngar’s have been my chief authorities. 

For the Mnstilman period I have relied mainly on Ferislita. 
hbr the I\[aratha period my chief soirrces liavc bo(Tii the 
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SMvdigvijaya, tlie Ghitnis, the SJmlgavJcar iincl the '’Sahhmd 
BaJchws, Mr. Raj-^vade’s })iib]i,catio.nB, Ranade’s lUm of Jhe. 
Marafna Power, Orme’s Fragments and tiie vast store of oi'iginnl 
Maratha papers which Rao Bahadur .D. B. Parasnis was able ixi 
place at-my disposal. I have also studied deeply the poetry 
of Tukaram, Rarndas, Namdev and Mahipati, and the life of 
Kaijidas by Hanraant Swami. 

This first volume ends with the death of Bhivaji. The second 
volume will, if I am spared to continue the work, end with the 
coiqi. cVeiat of A.D. 1750. The third volume will bring the 
narrative down to A.D. 1818. It \yill also contain appendices, 
giving a short account of tlie Maratha States between 18^8 and 
the present day. 

I have done my utmost to avoid giving ohence to iny Indian 
readers. If by^ inadvertence I have done so, I trust that they 
will extend mo their forgiveness. 


0. A. 'laNOAID. 
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A HISTORY 

OF THE MARATHA PEOPLE 

CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

In the eiiraing pages it will be the writer’s aim to tell the story 
of the country known as Maharashtra. It lies on the werstern 
shore of middle India and is in shape a triangle. Its base is 
the sea from Daman to Karwar. The perpendicular side is 
formed by a line running from Daman beyond Nagpur. The 
hypotenuse is formed by an irregular line from beyond Nagpur 
to Karwar. The area of this tract is over 100,000 square miles 
and its population exceeds thhty millions. The race that 
inhabits it- varies just as Frenchmen of different provinces vary. 
But it has distinct characteristics, which differentiate it froni 
other Indian races. The people of Maharashtra as a rule lack 
the regular features of the Northern Indian, Their tempers, 
too, arc usually less under control than those of the dwellers in 
Ishe Gangetic plain. But their courage is at least as high as that 
of any other Indian nation, wliile their exquisitely keen sense of 
humour, the lofty intelligence of their educated classes, their 
blunt speech and frank bearing rarely fail to win the love and 
admiiation of those Englishmen whose lot it is to .serve amo]ig 
them the Indian Government. 

Maharashtra has three distinct divisions. Of these, tin?, 
seaboard, below the Sahyadii Mountains is known as the Konltan ; 
the tract occupied by the Sahyadris is known as the Mawai ; 
W'hile the widfe, rolling plains to the east are known as the Desk. 
Maharashtra receives from the monsoon a rainfall that variiis 
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«• greatly. In many parts of tlie Konkan 100 inches in a single 
year are not unnsual. In the Sahyadris as many as 400 inches 
have been recorded. In the eastern parts of the Desk a fell of- 
20 inches is welcomed with the utmost gratitude. The Konkan 
is, owing 4o its low level, hotter than the other two divisions. 
It is, however, in parts extremely fertile. The Mawal i.s cool 
and eminently healthy for Europeans, but, except for its rice- 
lields, of little value for cultivation. The Desh is bai-ren to the; 
west, but grows richer to the east, where the deep black soil 
needs only rain to produce crops in abundance. The climate of 
the Desh, while hotter than that of the Mawal, is still pleasant 
and salubrious. 

In the earliest period of Indian History on which**’light has 
yet been thrown, we find the Aryan people established only 
eastern Afghanistan and the western Punjab. To this tract 
they were long confined cither by the forests that grew along 
the Ganges Biver or by the valour of the tribes that dwelt close 
to their borders. In course of time, hovrever, they subdued 
the forests and the tribes that blocked their path, and by the 
8th centiny B.C. were in complete control of the vast territory 
between the Himalayas and the Vindhyas. This immense 
tract, watered by the Gauges, the Indus, the Jamna, and a host 
of minor rivers and visited by the yearly monsoon rains, should, 
it might have seemed, have sufficed for the needs of the conquei'- 
ing race. But the 7th century B.C. saw a great activity among;^ 
the nations along the Mediterranean seaboard. The Eternal 
City had hecni founded on the banks of the Tiber, and the 
‘ Wolves of Italy ’ had begun to peep from their Homan 
stronghold at the world, which in the course of eight centruhis 
they were to subdue from the highlands of Ibitain to the fast- 
nesses of Judea. In Greece the old civilization of Homer had 
been followed by another, far more daring and not less pictiir- 

' esqiie. Horiansand lonians had planted their colonies from th<! 
Gulf of Tarentum to the south of Sicily. Their triremes au<i. 
uf-' 'Outers fought battles for the trade of the Adriatic. 2: Their 
ary soldiers helped Gyges and Ardys of Lydia to cheek, 
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aiid liien to drive back, tbe Cimmerian hosts t-o the Crimea. 
In return they learnt the art of coinage from the I^ydians, and 
]gtters»irom the Phoenicians. But it was in the valley of the 
Nile that civilization made her greatest advance. The conquest 
of Egypt in 672 B.C. by King Assa,r-haddon was •Assyiria’s 
proudest exploit. For twenty-five years the slavery of the 
Egyptians endured. Then Psanunetichus of Sais, of the dark 
I'iibya,!! stock, raised the standard of revolt. To his banner 
flocked not only natives of Egypt but mail-clad mercenaries 
from Lydia and Caria. The Assyrian troops were driven from 
the Nile valley. The old exclusive policy of the ancient 
Pharaohs disappeared for ever. Greek settlers brought trade 
and art to*the shores of Egypt. A canal cut by Psanunetichus’ 
som Necho anticipated the work of De Lesseps by over 2000 
years and joined the waters of the Mediterranean to the Gulf 
f)f Suez. Not many years afterwards a fleet of Phoeiiician 
ships equipped by Necho sailed forth from Suez to circum- 
navigate Africa. They passed through the Bed Sea with a skill 
^vhich showed long acquaintance with its inhospitable coasts. 
They waited on the Somali shore until the monsoon storms had 
passed away. Then doubling the Cape of Good Hope, they 
returned triumphantly through the Pillars of Hercules and, 
within two years of their departure, anchored amid the applause 
of three continents off the mouths of the Nile. 

It was hardly possible that such a human ferment should 
[uoduce no eflect in India. Actually the effect was immense. 
In the 7th century B.C. a great forward movement carried the 
Aryan race over tlic Vindhyas, rmtil it died away at the extreme 
south of the Peninsula. The progress of this movement may 
1)6 discerned ii’om the two great Sanskrit epics. The first, the 
Hamayana, tells the story of King Eama of Ayodhya. His 
father, King Dasliaratha, one of a race sprung from the loins of 
the Sun God, ruled over the country now known as Oiidh. 
WTien King Dasharatha’s eldest son Rama grew to manhood, 
the king^ was induced by Rama’s stepmother, Queen Kaikeyi, 
to disinherit ium in favour of her own son, Prince Bharata, and 
to banish Rama for fourteen years into the forest. In obedience 
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to tPis seiitciice the prince, his wife Sita, and liis [)roij!OT l-cxuutn 
wandered southwards until they reached the forest of j)an<la,ba, 
beyond the Viridhyas. There King Ravaua of Oeyhjii <;Mr]-iod 
off Sita to his island kingdom. Rama and Laxnian followed 
to wiji her hack.. From this point onwards tlu' rhiinriyana 
becomes a fairy tale. The prhices^’ waialerings hron.glit Ibnm 
to the abodes of monkeys, apes and boars. And aided by a liost 
of wai'like aiiimals, Prince Rama crossed the Pallv Btmits anti 
recovered his bride. It may thus be .surmised that' v'ben the 
Raraayana was written the Aryans had jiof'. yet gone, farther 
south than the Vindhyas. In. the Mahabhurata we find a diflier- 
ent state of- things. Its heroes are the race of the Bharatas, 
sprung from the loins of the Moon God. Their oapFf-al tvas at 
Hastinapiira, not far from Dollii. But a qiiarre] took plaice 
between two families of Bliarata. princes, the sous t>f the dead 
KingPandu and tho.se of liis brother the Idind .KingDluitarashtrii,. 
The gambli.ng instincts of King Ihndu s cklost. son, yndbi.shthira, 
gave for thirteen years the victory to the sons of ..King Dhrita- 
rashtra. But iu the end Yudhishthira. ainl his brothers triiimpb" 
ed. Now the youngest of Yudliishthira’s brothers, Saliadeva, 
is said in the course,’ of his adventures to have subdued the 
Pandyas, Kerahus, and Andhras, who all lived south «)f the 
ViiidhjULS, It .seems, therefore, certain that when tlie Maha- 
bharata had reached its prc.serii.t form, the Aryaii.s Inid ('xplored 
the -whole .sub-continent from the Himalayas to the P.-dlc htrait.s,^ 
In the epics, Maharashtra bore the name of tJic Dundalviiraiiya. 
or Dandaka Fore.st. That is clear from tlic, nienlion of llio, 
Godavari, one of the most important riv(n‘s in Msilsava.sliti'a.. 
Indeed, even to-day, when tlie Marathi-spea-kiiig Bvaiunans jit 
the course of sacrifice, s refer to their country, f liC}' call it; iicp. 
Mahara.shtra but .Dandaka.ranya. Strangelj/ (uiongli it was one 
of the la.st parts of India coiupiered by the Aryan inva,(b'iv:, 
I-t was long protected by the peaks and forests of flm Vindh^^as 
and Satpuras. The Aryans overran the Ganges valley from wasi: 
to east, and it was not until they reached tin?! east'Ciru shores 
of India that they were able to turn the Vindliya Mountains. 
They then, concjiiered southern India from east to west. In tlui 
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extreme soijtli tlie Aryans were unable to impose their language « 
on the already highly civilized Cholas, Pandyas and Keralas. 
41\it sithoiigh the Dandakai'anya was one of the last of their 
conquests, the triumph in it of the Aryans was as complete as 
in northern India. The E-akshasas or aboriginal tribes were 
soon absorbed or driven from the valleys to the hills. A mce 
.sprung from the union of Aryan invaders and captive women 
took their place, and Marathi, the tongue which the descendants 
of that race speak to-day, is as closely allied to the aiicient 
Sanslait an any of her elder sisters in the northern plains. 

Another question remains to be solved. How did the Danda- 
karanya come to be called Maharashtra ? Its inhabitants, 
proud of* their history and of the hundred victories of their 
forefathers, proclaim that Maharashtra means the great country. 
The ensuing pages will indeed show how great it became. But 
it bore the name of Maharashtra when it was still an unloiown 
province. Mr. Molesworth, the well-known Marathi scholar, 
hinted that the name might mean the country of the Mhars ; 
but there are numerous grounds for rejecting this surmise. 
The Slhars are not a people. They are merely a debased section. 
Nor is their name an ancient one. It is a corruption of the 
word Mritynhar or ' remover of the dead.’ It must therefore 
have come into existence, not before the Aryan invasion, but 
after the Mhars had been reduced to their present miserable 
.^condition. From so abject a community no coimtry would 
take its name. Lastly, the words Mritynhar Eashtra would 
not, according to the ordinary laws of linguistic corruption, 
l.)oeoinc Alaharashtra. To ascertain the true origin of the name 
let US revert for a moment to the political history of eastern 
Europe and northern India. 

To the north-west of the Aegean Sea lay the country of 
Macedonia. Its kings were Hellenic. This circumstance pre- 
served for the Macedonian kings the royal dignities which in • 
Homer’s time had been held by kings in every Grecian State. 
But th-e strength of the non-Hellenic' feudatories and vassals 
in the western hills rendered the king powerless to meddle 'in 
affairs outside Ids own kingdom. In the Persian War the 
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Siaccdonian Mng Alexander liad intrigued witli Oreeks 

and 'barbaria,ni3. In the war between Sjoarta and Athens. 
King Perdiccas had followed similar tactics. But in 
3o9 B.Cl there came to this impotent dominion, a, man wi.tli aoi 
.idea. Ifc was Philip, the son of Amyntas, aiid uncle, of tiie- 
infant Idng. In his boyhood ho had been as a iiostii.g*- 

bytho Theban governniont and had spent his youth, in. tlu) rniti 
tary school of Boeotia, There .he had watehe<I iiu; vvorlc 
Epaininondas and had seen how a flank a,ttack made by pielced 
infantry, combined with a frontal advance, was i.j:resistible; 
even to the Spartan hoplite. It occurred to Pliilip that an 
attack on both flanks by picked cavahy co.inbiiied with a frontal 
advance by infantry would be more decisive still, l^iis was his 
idea and it was destined to change the face of the civilized gloISe. 
At the age of twenty-four he returned to his native comitry 
and assimied, as regent for his nephew, the Macedonian govern- 
ment. By the aid of tire gold iniues of M.ourit Pangseus, he, 
equipped picked cavalry and stimulated their pride by the nanus 
of Hetairoi, or companions of the king. The new military 
tactics obtained successes even greater than those of Epaminon- 
das. The armies of the vassals, of Illyrians, Thebans, .Athoniaiis 
and Spartans, proved alike' unable to resist them. In 330 B.C ■. 
Philip fell beneath an assassin’s knife . To Philip succeeded! 
Ms son Alexander. Bat the idea lived on and each year brouglit 
it fresh successes. By 335 B.C. all Greece was lumibled. Tlii- 
fate of Asia Minor was decided on the Granicus, tliat of Syriu 
and Egypt on the Issus, that of Persia on the plain of (/•auga,- 
mela. Yet another victory on the Jhelnm placed the Ma,c{ido.u.- 
ian king in the possession of the western Punjab. To tla.'. 
coiifpieror’s camp there came about this time one (!li.and.!.u,gupt;( 
Maurya,. He was a humble Idusman of the hTanda, king wlm 
ruled at Magadha. Eor political reasons he had fled his country 
and he now tried to tempt Alexander to tiu; conquest of 
Magadha. The revolt of his troops forced the kb.ig to turn a 
deaf ear to Chandragupta. But if the exi.].e had failed in Ids 
chief aim, his visit to Alexander’s camp had not boon fridtie.s.s. 
His natural abilities had been improved by travel and by contact 
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witli a, western people. He iiad learnt the value of dLscipHne 
and a new* system of tactics. When the Macedonian Mug left * 
elndig,, Chandragupta, thrown on Ms own resources, organised 
a revolt, attacked the Macedonian garrisons, drove them out, 
and fcdug Ms capital at Pataliputra or Patna, foiuided n dynasty 
which wns to last for 137 years. On Ohandragupta’s de'ath Ms 
son, Bindusara, succeeded him, and he in turn was followec! 
by the great BuddMst emperor, Asoka. Instead of armies, 
Asoka sent forth in every direction ministers of rehgioii to preach 
the teacMngs of Buddha. These missions he recorded in in- 
scriptions carved in rocks all over northern India. On no less 
than four of those which still survive, Asoka inscribed tha,t he 
had ser^ missionaries to the Eastikas. These Eastikas or 
^lashtrikas were the dwellers in the Dandaka Forest. Proud 
of their independence, or for some kindred reason, they came 
in later years to call themselves Maharashtrikas, and so the 
country wMch they occupied came to be Imown as Maharashtra 
and its people as Marathas.’*'- 

* Bliandarkar, Dcccan, p. 9. But seetlio article on tlie Aiieieut Geography 
and Civilization of Maharashtra by Mr. Kane. He interprets Mahai'ashtra 
to mean ‘the great country,’ i.e., the great forest country south of theVindhyas. 
Per contra see Mr. Rajwade’s MaJiarashtracha Vasahat Kal (The Colonization 
of Maharashtra!, wherein he lays down that Maharashtra comes from 
Rashtrikas, i,e., the leading men of the rashtra, or country Maharashtrikas 
meant chiefs among the loading men. 
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The empire founded by Chandragupta began tt) (Jinunble away 
after tlie death of Asoka. It tormiiiatcd in 185 B.(b by the 
assassination of the last Maniya king, Tliihadi'atha, by his 
chief general, Pushpainitra, the foimder of the Siniga Ipie. Like 
most Indian usurpers Pushpainitra was a man of talents and 
vigour. He soon extended the boundaries of the shrunken 
empire, until in the south they reached the Narbada Eiver and 
in the west the frontiinvs of the Punjab, The Sunga dynasty 
endured for 112 years, but of Pushpamitra’s successors little, 
is known. His grandson Sumitra was assassinated on the boards 
of the royal theatre, to which, ho was inordinately attached. 
The last Sunga king, Devabhuti or Dovabhumi, lost his life 
while engaged in a licentious intrigue. The murderer was 
the dissolute king’s prime minister. His name was Vasudeva 
■Nanva and he and his descendants ruled for -45 3 "e,ars, till 
they in turn were swept away by the rise of the Aiulhras. 

Hitherto the paramount rulers of India had been northenr 
kings. But the new dynasty, as powerful as any that jirecedod 
it, came from the south. On the ahoi'cs of the Bay of Bengal, 
between the mouths of the Krishna and Godavari Eivci's, dwelt 
the Andhra people. . Of the Drawidian race, iJnw siioke the 
musical Telcgu. Their wealth and power had l)<>,en rello\^'n(^(] 
from ancient times. Megastheiies, a, Greek envoy at tiie, 
court of Chandra, giipta., wrote with admiration (jf Ihcii' 
‘thirty walled citiesi their countless villages, their 10(,),00(,> foot- 
soldiers, their 2000 horsemen - and their 1000 war 'e]e])hants.'-‘- 
They appear in edicts, dated 206-.BH., as iributaries of Asoka, 

* tSco \3ncen1. Smith, Early History of India, p. 20(), 
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But vv’lien the strong hand of the great Buddhist emperor was 
remoYe<t by death, the Andj^as speedily recovered their inclB- 
pendcnce. From being vassals they, became rivals and in the 
end destroyed the Kanva -kings and overran Maharashtra. The 
Andhra dynasty lasted for about 300 years,"’' But for a time its 
rule over Maharashtra Avas; interrupted by a foreign tribe named 
the Saka's. The, discovery of this fact forms one of the romances 
of epigraphy. 

In a small caA’-e at Nasik was found an inscription which 
recorded that it had been scooped out by a lieutenant of King 
Kri.shiia of the Sata,vahana race. In a cave close to Nanaghat, the 
precipitous pass which near Junnar leads from the Mawal to the 
Konkin seaboard, is a similar inscription. Close by are human 
figures. One bears the naine of King Simuka Satavahaiia, another 
that of King Shri Satakarni. There is a second set of inscrip- 
tions, in caves at Kasik,. Karli and Jminar. Four of theni speak 
of the generosity and charities of a certain Ushvadata, the son- 
irirlaAV of King Nahapana, the great Kshatrapa. Lastly there is 
a third set of inscriptions at Nasik, which praise the feats of 
arms of King Gautamiputra Satakai'ni, who restored the glories 
of the Satavahana race. One of these records that the cave was 
constructed in the 19th year of the reign of King Pulumayi 
and describes Gautamiputra as having ‘ destroyed the Sakas, 
the Yavanas and Pallavas, left no trace or remnant of the 
race of Kliagarata and re-established the glory of the Satavahana 
hirnily’. The names in the first a'nd third sets of inscriptions, 
.Krishna, Simuka, Shri Satakarni, Gautamiputra are all to be 
found ill certain ancient documents called the Puranas as the 
iuune.s of the Andhra kings. This led Sir E. Bhandarkar to the 
uoAV liniversally accepted conclusion that the Andhra and the 
Satavahana kings were identical. The second set of inscriptions 
led him to a still more important discovery. The name of King 
Nahapana, the great Kshatrapa, was a strange one for an Indian 
king. But if he was not an Indian king, what was he '? Nbw 
Kijig Gautamiputra is said in the third set of inscriptions to 
liave destroyed Sakas, Yavanas and Pallavas. Now Pallavas 

Bhawdarkar, p, 29. 
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wore Indians. Yavaiias were Greeks, but Naliapana is not a 
Greek name. It is, as I have said, not an Indian one. Naim- 
pana, therefore, was probably a Saka. 

About .170 B,C. certain Chinese hordes known as the 
driven from China by the Himignu, a tribe of nomads, canto 
into contact with another liordo called Idle Sakas and drove 
them southwards. The fugitive Sakas forced their way irdo 
India and made themselves masters of Matlrnra and I’axila, 
Kathiawar and lTJjai.n. But in earlier times the Sakas had 
acknowledged the Parthian kings as overlords and had them- 
selves borne the title, not of Idng, but of satrap. To tills latter 
title they clung long after they had become independent. Thus 
Nahapana the great Ksliatrapa w^as a descendant of soraR) Baka, 
chief who had forced his way into Maharashtra. Once satisfied 
that Nahapana was a Saka, Dr. Bhandaikar made another 
surmise. The resemblance bet\A'^een the word Salca and the 
Sake or Shake^^' era which prevails soutli. of the Narmada could 
hardly be fortuitous. Now if the Shaki!' era was founded by the 
Sakas, they did it in all probability to celebrate some great 
achievement. Thus the Sakas probably conrpjiered the Deccan 
when the Shake era began, that is to say in A.D. 78, 

The dominion, however, of these foreign kings did not long 
vex Maharashtra, About A.D. .1.50 an Alexandrian Greek', 
called Ptolemy, wrote a book on geography. Therein he has 
recorded that a certain. Polemios ruled at Baithan. Now Baithan 
is clearly .Paithan on the Godavari, then the capital of 
A.ndhra viceroyalty of Maharashtra. Birios Polemios can h<i 
identified with King Pulnmayi in the third set of inscriptions, 
Therefore before A.D. 150 Baka rule in M.aharaslitra had van!.s li- 
ed. It is easy now to reconstruct the story. In A.D. 78 the 
Saka chief forced his way cither through the Vindhyas or along 
the Konkan seaboard. For some fifty years he and his {h;.s- 
cendants occupied Maharashtra. The Andhras fell back on their 
other provhices. Then led by a capable and active prince, 
King Gautamipiitra, they drove out the Sakas. iChe third 
inscription, however, mentions Pulumayi as king. Bo.t the 
* The Shako ora is ooiuinonJy known as the SJialivahan era. 
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Puranas show that Pulmnayi was the son of King Q-autaiuiput.M. 
It seems therefore probable that after the re-con quest of Maha- 
rashtra, Gautamiputra made his son Pulmnayi either viceroy or 
joint king. Nor was this the only victory of Gautamiputr;! . 
In the inscription quoted above he is said to hav^ left no trace 
of the race of Khagarata. Dr, Bhandarkar has conjeotur<rl, 
tjiat the Saka king of Uijainj whose ancestor was Khagarata 
or Kshaharata, indignant at the fate of his southern brethren, 
tried to help them. He shared their defeat and lost his life. 
This conjecture finds support in a. charming legend still current 
ill Poona. It is as follows. In Paitlian on the banks of the 
Godavari there dwelt in the house of a potter a Brahman girl 
who liad two brothers. One day the Brahman girl went to 
bathe in the Godavari. But as she bathed;, her beauty won 
the heart of no less a lover than Sliesha, the great serpent king, 
upon whose coils the god Vishnu takes his rest in the centre 
of the milky ocean. To refuse such a wooer was impossible. 
The serpent king changed himself into a man and became the 
lover of the Brahman girl. The child born of this romance was 
brought up by its mother in the house of her landlord, the 
potter. At this time there reigned in Uj jain a mighty king called 
Vila’amaditya, or the Sun of Valour. To him one day the sage 
Narada foretold that death would come to him from the hands 
of a boy aged two, whose mother was still unwed. It was now 
a matter of life and death to Vikramaditya to discover the boy 
and to destroy him. The royal messengers and spies searched 
in vain for the king’s foe. At last Vikramaditya called to his 
aid Vetal, the great ghost king.* On VetaTs arrival, Vila'ama- 
ditya told him of Narada’s prophecy and begged iiiin to find 
out where the murderous infant lived. Away on the search 
went Vetal and his troopers until at last the ghost king saw 
playing at Paithan a boy of two, near whom stood an iinmariied 
girl who seemed to be his mother, Vetal guessed that this was 
the infant for whom he sought, and told Vikramaditya. The 
latter led out his whole army to destroy the two-yeax-old boy. 

* Rings of white .stones representing Vetal, the ghost king, and his troopf'rs 
are often to bo seen outside Deccan villages. 
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But CTcn so Naiacla’s ijrophocy came true. The tiny child, liad 
leamt in the ]3ottor’s house to make clay ima.ges o.f men, vdojiliaiits 
and liorses. His father, the serpent taught a chann 
by wliicli to .make them live ; and vast though Vilcranui,d.:ityah 
anil}' Vv'iis, it was soon overwhelmed by tlie still greater .liost 
that sprang from the clay to, meet it. Tiie child afterwards 
bedainc king and ruled with suc.h g(.)od .fortiiue that lie fonuded. 
the Hhalivahau ora to commemorate his glory. Now Shalivalian 
is merely anothc.r way of pronouncing Satavahan.- Tlun-efoTC, 
the liing of the legend, who defeated the lord of ITjjain, was no 
doubt the great Satavahana king, Gautamiputra,. But the ora 
which he is said to have founded was the Shake era, udiich he 
inherited from the conquered Sakas. * 

The Audhras did not long retain their couquosts north of the 
Vindhyas, A capable Saka loader, named Eudradainan, arose 
in -Kathiawar and drove the Andliras out of the eoiintry. King 
Pulumayi, Gautamiputra’s son, took his daughter in marriage 
but the alliance did not stay the arms of Jludradaman. About 
A.D. 150=^ Rudtadaman had recovered all the provinces in 
northern India which Gautamiputra had taken from the Sakas. 
Pulumayi died, according to Dr. Bhandarkar, in A.D. .150 or 
according to Mr. Vincent Smith in A.D. ](i»h His inunediate 
successor was his brotlier Sivasri. But the only notable Andlim 
king after the death of Puhiinayi was Gautamiputra Yajnasri, 
He appears partially to have avenged the defeats tif Pulumayi. 
The dynasty finally passed away in the early pari of the ilril 
ceahmX-4,.D..-t 

Nevertheless, in spite of our ignorance of the personal achieve 
ments of most of the Andhra rulers, tlie.re are many iiidicaHons 
that', the dynasty synchronized with a time of grea.|. prosjasrity 
ill. -^iialiaraslitra. The hills of the Deccan and the .ivonkau 
abound witli caves excavated about this time ]>y ricJi mercJiants, 
goldsmiths, carpenters, corn-dealers and even by druggist.s. 
The fortune of a single banker emabled him to make tfie gr(.mt 
central cave at .Karli. Interest, as one of Hshvadatu’s inseihji- 


* Viiicoil Smith, Early History of Mia, pp. 210-1 1. 
t A. D. 218. according to Dr. Bhandarkar.. 
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tioiiri show, varied form 5 to 7| per cent., rates whicli compare 
favoiirablv with, those of modern times. Nor is this o, eaii.se for 
wonder. The treatment , of Egypt by her Koniaii compierors 
liad been peculiarly favourable to the Hellenic genius. • ^lace- 
donia and Syria were crushed and plundered until they carnc 
to resemble other province,s of the empire. But the danger 
which 'Rome liad inciuTcd from Antony’s infatuation for 
Cleopatra had led Augustus to treat Egypt in a differeiit wa}% 
His court poet Virgil VTote twelve books of i.mmortrJ vtrrse to 
warn his .countrymen against the dangerous beautie.s who haun- 
ted the northern shores of Africa. The emperor made the 
administration liis own peculiar care and forbade Italians of 
senatc*dal rank to visit Egypt without his special leave. Pkd- 
tectod from internal disturbance and foreign attack, yet .not 
interfered with by the Roman administrators, the talented 
G-reeks of Alexandria obtained a full scope for their develop- 
ment. Systems of philosophy founded in Attica reached x^ei’r 
fection in Egypt. Astronomy and mathematics made amazing 
Xn'ogress. But it was in geogra.j)hy that human- knowledge 
made its greatest- advances. Seamanship was x^eculiaiiy the 
gift of the Hellene. From every village on the Erythrean coast, 
Greek sailors fitted out ships to exxrloro the eastern seas. The 
Gulf of Oman, the Persian Gulf, the Arabian Sea, the western 
shores of India, became intimately known to them. They 
ventured as far as the Malay Peninsula and brought back such 
.stores of jnecious metal that it acquired the name of the Golden 
Chersonese. Other Greek fleets, more audacious still, disdained 
the c.onfinGS of the Indian Seas, Heading resolute] v ea,st, 
they emerged into the Pacific and sold the x)roducts of Europe 
in the emporiums of China.* - Nor was this all. In A;D. J.IB 
'.rrcajan pushed the Roman frontier to the Persian Gulf. The 
caravan routes of Arabia were guarded by Roman fortres.ses and 
Roman legions. Thus the mighty empire of Europe was at 
.several points along its frontier linked by sea to the vast penin- 
sula of ludia. Year by year ships from, Egypt brought to India 
the commodities of the. AYesE In_ exchange they took back 
* See article on Ptolemy’s geography in the Encycloi^sediaBritanmca. 
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He appears -partially to have avenged the defeats of Pulnuiayi. 
The dynasty ilnally pas.scd away in the early pari; of the 5rd 
cei]fnry4,,.j24'.. 

Novertlieles.s, in spite of our ignorance of tlie per.sonnl iichicve 
merits of inost of the Andhra rulers, there am many indical ions 
that the dynasty synchronized with a time of great {)rosp:.iiity 
in. Maharashtra. The hills of the Deccan and the Konkau 
abound with caves excavated about this time bj?’ rich merchant, s, 
goldsmiths, carpenters, corn-dealers and even by driiggists. 
The fortune of a single banker 'enabled Mm to make the gir^at 
central cave at .Karli. Interest, a-s one of U,shvadata’,s in,sci4'|)- 

Vineont .Smith, Enrhj History oj India, pp. 310-11. 

•f A. 1), 2JS, according to Dr. Blumdarkar,, 
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f ^N-ouder, Tlie treatment . of Egypt by her Roman coiu[iierors 
had been, peculiarly favourable to the Hellenic genius, ^.lace- 
douia and Syria were crushed and plundered untd they came 
to resemble other provinces of the empire. But the danger 
vdiich Rome had incurred from Antony’s infatuation for 
Cleopatra had led Augustus to treat Egypt in a dilfereiit way. 
His court poet Virgil wrote twelve hooks of immortal verse to 
■warn his .countrymen against the dangerous beautie.s vriio haun- 
ted the northern shores of Africa. The emperor made the 
administration his own peculiar care and forbade Italians of 
senatcft'ial rank to visit Egypt without his special leave. Pro- 
m tooted from internal disturbance and foreign attach, yet not 
interfered with by the Roman administrators, the talented 
Greeks of Alexandria obtained a full scope for their develop- 
ment. Systems of philosophy founded in Attica reached pei’r 
fection in Egypt. Astronomy and mathematics made amazing 
progress. But it was in geography that human knowledge 
inadc its greatest- advances. Seamanship was peculiarly the 
gift of the Hellene. From every village on the Erythrean coast, 
Greek sailors fitted out ships to explore the eastern seas. The 
Gull; of Oman, the Persian Gulf, the Arabian Sea, ihe ^vestern 
shores of India, became intimately knoivn to them. They 
ventured as far as the Malay Pen insula and brought back such 
stores of juecious metal that it accpiired the name of tlic Golden 
Chersonese. Other Greek fleets, more audacious still, disdained 
the confines of the Indian Seas. Heading resolutely cast, 
they emerged into the Pacific and sold the products oi Europe 
in the emporiums of China.’^ :• Nor was this a, 11. In AJ). il(> 
Trajan puslied the Roman frontier to the Persian Gulf. The 
caravan routes of Arabia were guarded by Roman fortresses and 
Roman legions. Thus the. mighty empire of Europe was at 
several points along its frontier hnked by sea to the vast penin- 
sula of India. Year by year ships from Egypt brought to India 
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See article on .Ptolemy’s geography in the Encj’-clopasdia Rritannica. 
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her onyx, cotton and muslins. Tlie, coast , lino of Mah,ara,slitra, 
tHen as now, olfcred the most convenient an<dio.ra.ges to for<ngn 
ships. And it rec|inres no great flight of fancy to imagine how, 
to the great ])rofit of the Maratha people, the trade of southern 
India passed tiirmigh the Western Ghats to la; shipped to Meso - 
potamia, A-uatiia and Kgypt, just as to-day it roars t;hrough the 
i.lhor and Niisik Gliats on its way to Basra and Genoa, to Mar- 
seiiles, Liverpool and London. 

A legend exists which shows that the Andhra period was one 
not only of military and mercantile, hut also of literary, activity. 
A certain ghost known as Kanabhnti brought to one Gunadhya, 
a minister of King Shall vahan, seven volumes of stories, all 
written in blood. Gunadhya accepted them and offered tlltem as 
a gift to his royal master. Disgusted with the strange language 
and the stranger script, King Shalivahan returned the books to 
Gunadhya. The latter, furi(.)us at the failure of his present, burnt 
six of the seven volumes. The remaining volume fell into the 
hands of Gimadliya’s pupils or clerks. They were accpiainted 
with the ghost language and pronounced the book charming. 
Their verdict came to King Shalivahan’s ear and he made a 
further effort to read Kanabhtiti’s stories ; and once he had 
mastered the difficulties of Kaiiabhuti’s literary medium, he 
was as charmed with the tales as Gunadhya’s pupils. Now the; 
ghost language, of Kanabhnti was no doubt the Maha-rashtri 
dialect, born of the attempts of the Kashtrikas to speak Sanskrit-; 
and the reign of Shalivahan, that is to say the y(;ars when 
I the Andhra kings held sway,first saw the use for literary puri,.)oses 
I of that vigorous, supple, graceful and copious tongue, Marathi. 



CHAPTER III 

'FHP] EARLY CHALXJKYAS AND RASHTRAKUTAS 
CiECA A.D. 500 TO 973 

The ellorte of Oriental scliolaxs to peep into tlic history of 
Maliaraslitra between the death of the last Andhra, king, 
Pulumayi IV, about A.D. 218* and the rise of the Chalukyas 
has not hitherto been crowned with any great success. It seems 
however that for about seventy years a dynasty of Abhiras or 
** cowherds were in power and that they were driven out by 
a branch of the Rashtrikas, the people to whom Maharashtra 
owed its name. A hula or family of the Rashtrikas made 
themselves masters of the Deccan and are known in history 
as Rashtrakutas.f In the sixth century they were driven from 
power by a new dynasty, that of the Chalukyas. Several 
graceful legends have been woven round the origin of these 
vigorous princes. One tells how on a certain morning the god 
Rrahmadeva was engaged in his devotions. The god Indra 
approached him and bewailed the sinfulness of the earth. No 
living man. so said Indra, ever performed sacrifices or offered 
hbations to the gods. Brahmadeva looked angrily at his hand, 
which w'as then hollowed, that it might hold the water needed 
in his ceremonial. Instantly there sprang from the great god’s 
hand two heroes by name Harita and Manavya. They fonnded 
a- family destined to achieve great glory, and because they 
were sprung from Brahmadeva’s hollow hand or Chaluka, they 
became loiown as Chalukyas. Another talej relates that Harita 
and Manavya were the sons of the sage Mann.f One day Harita 
was poming out a libation to the gods, when from the spray 

Ehaiidarkar, Deccan, p. 29. Mr. Yincent Smith gives the date as A.D. 225. 
t Bhandas'kar, .Deccow, p. 36, 

X Fleet, Dcccan, p. 17. , 

^ Mnmi was the son of the god Brahmadeva. 
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of Ids watoi?])ot sprang the foimthar of the iicav dyiiasly. All 
tiic h,g(auis agree that the Chalukyn. kings first rult'd at A vaaihyo, 
tlie ca])ital of the divine Raniciiiinolra. The god Vishriu. gave 
them !i banner on which was displayed a wild boar. Tin's 
denoted notgniiy the impetuous valour of the, Clialulcya a^,T(li(^s 
but indicated that they were iinilc.r the god Vislimi’s sj)e<'i;d 
])roteetion/‘' Nor was the god Vishnu tin; only divine friend 
of the {dialokyas. The god Kartik(\ya or .Karfikswmtfi. born 
to Shiva by the daughters of the 'Pire-god, Agni, [uujse]!' let! 
to battle the hero-kings’ of AyixUiya. And with his and 
A’^ishinfs help, they forced their triumphant v'ay lo the 
southern shores of India. 

The lirrst prince whose name survives in the inscripilons is 
one Jayasinha. which being interpreted moans Mile lion of 
victory.’ It seems probabh; that ho was a military adventurer 
from the iiortli, wlio coiu{Ucr(Hl Maharashtra from its native 
princes, the Kashtrakiitas. ilis grandson Pulaki^si I made 
Ahrtapipura, the modern Padanii, his capital, and assumed the 
titles of Prithyi Vallabliaor ‘ Husband of the hhiidh’ and t^atya- 
sraya or the ‘ Bu])port of Truth.’ Kirtivarman, tlio son and 
successor of Pulakesi I, was also a ca]mblc prince, lie fH]<led bt 
his father’s kingdom the northern Ivoukan and noi'lhci'n ( 'anara. 
An inscription in a cave tempde at Badami has enabled Bir.P. 
Bhandarkarf to iLv the date of his accession in A.l). r>(W‘. orbb?. 
After a reign of twenty-four years Ivirtivannan ilied leaving 
three young sons and a brother Mangalisa. .ii, was tins 
contimions aim of Mangalisa to secure f'or himself and his .-.on tlio 
throne of Vatapipnra. But the talents and vigonr of Birii-- 
vannari’s eldest son Pulakesi II rendered Mangalisa’s efToiis vain. 
In AJ). 611 Pulakesi II defeated decisively his uncle iViangrdisa, 
who with his son fell on the field of battle. These efn’i! t njuble.s 
led the Raslitralmias under a chief called Govinda to ai.temjU, 
the_ recovery of their former power. A rebellion, too, Ln-oke out 
in the provinces subdued by Pnlakesi’s father. Buf^ rm dilli- 

'*■' Yi.slimi in las third incarnation took liio form of a boar to rai.se ili(‘ c.W'th 
from the ])ottom of the sea whither a deinon called HirauyakHha hm! dra_^-g(;d 

it.' ’■ ■ ■ ^ . 

t BliaiKlarkar, p. J{S 
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ciilties proved too great for tlie new .sovereign. The rebels, 
defeated in the field, soon abandoned the Rasbtrakntas. The 
latter surrendered to Pulakesi and, graciously treated, became 
his faithful allies. But of all Pulakesi’s victories none brought 
him more honour than his repulse of King Harsha Siladitya. 
This powerful monarch was the son of a chief named Prabhakai, 
who ro,se to power in the Punjajb by a succession of \n.ctoiies 
over the White Huns. After a short reign Prabhakar’s eider son 
Baiyavardlian was assassinated "and in A.D. 606 Harsha mounted 
the throne that he was to fill gloriously for fifty years.*'*' A 
Persian saying has it that while there is room for seven beggars 
under dije blanket, there is no room for more than one king in 
^even climes. And Harsha, having made himself master of the 
greater part of Hindu.stan, found it intolerable that south of the 
Vindhyas Pulakesi should still retain his independence. In 
A.D. 620 he collected together troops from every country which 
owned his authority, Harsha’s .successes had been largely 
due to bis twenty thousand cavalry and the mobile 
character of his infantry. But in the Vindhya forests the 
cavahy proved useless and, mobile as Harsha’s foot soldiers 
were, they were slow compared with the fieet-fp.oted 
Maratba. ..Inllmen,,,. in . the. service , of Pulakes^i 11. tlarsha 
]‘epeatedly attacked and was as often defeated. At last, 
weary of a, campaign in which his army had all but 
■ ])orished, he made peace and accepted the ISJ'arl)ada Kivec as 
his southern frontier, 

A contemporary account of Pulakesi and his people has in a 
sti’ange manner survived to modern times. In the sixth century 
B.C. about fifty miles south of the Himalayas and a hundred 
miles north of Benares city, there stood upon the banks of the 
Kohaiia Biver a town cafled Kapilavastn, the ca.pital of a petty 
tribe called the Sakyas. The king’s name was Siiddhoddana 
and his chief troubles were the frequent droughts and the ab.seuce 
of a royal heir. At last, when he was forty-five years old and 
his hopes had almost died, his chief queen Maha maya bore her 
husband a son. To the child was given the name of Siddhartha. 
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He grew to manliood and, when nineteen years old, was married 
to his cousin Yasodhara, He at first gave himself wholly to 
a life of pleasure. But in his twenty-ninth year, such a, life 
began to p^l. As he one day drove through, his pleasure ground, 
the sight of a broken down old man turned his mind to serious 
thoughts. These thoughts became graver still when he saw one 
day a leper and another day a dead body. One night, as the well- 
known story tells us, he left his wife and child and went out into 
the wilderness a penniless wanderer. He sought at first, so we 
are told, to learn wisdom from the Brahman sages, but they did 
not satisfy him. At last prolonged meditation imder the Bodhi 
tree led him to found a faith known as Buddhism, Hi most ■ 
essentials, it differed little from Hinduism. But it denied ther 
existence of the gods and the existence of caste. The new 
doctrines made at first slow progress, but the conversion of 
Asoka. spread them all over India. Prom India they extended 
in the reign of the Kushan king Kanishka to Ohina. 
The Plun invasion broke off intercour'se between China and 
India and certain religious difficulties iuduco<l in A.I). 400 
one Pa Hien and five companions to visit. India. Tw») 
centuries later another pilgrim named Hiiien, Tsang made 
tiie arduous pilgrimage. He travelled widely through India, 
and made admirable notes on what he lieani and ,sa.w in 
hivS travels. And no part of his book is so i nterestiiijr 
as that in which he has related his visit to tlu*. Muliaraahtra 
country and the court of Pulakesi II. I cpiob'. t,he ibliowiug 
passage; — 

" The kingdom of Molioiatcha (Maharashtra) lias a, cir- 
eumfercnce of 6000 li. To the west of the capital rims a 
big river; the circumference of the town, is thirty ii. The. 
.soil is rich and fertile and yields a great harvest of (torn. 
The climate is hot. The manners of the peojile are simple 
and honest. They are tall and proud and distant. Whoever 
does them a kindness can count on their grai.itude. .But 
^ nftwp asnanes their venueaiu'c. 
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fclieir own safety in their efforts to help him. A^Tien they 
have an insult to avenge, they never fail to warn their 
enemy beforehand. This done, they don their armour 
and figh t l ance in hand. In battle they pursue the |ugitives 
but never Idli those who surrender. When a general has 
lost a battle they do not inflict on him. corporal punishment. 
They make him dress in women’s clothes and thus force 
him to commit suicide. The state keeps a body of several 
hundred fearless champions. Every time they get ready 
for a fight, they get drunk, and once drunk, a single cham- 
pion lance in hand will challenge ten thousand foes. If he 
kilfs anyone as he goes to battle, the law does not punish 
him. Every time the army sets out on a campaign, this 
chosen body leads the way with drums beating. Besides 
these picked troops, there are hundreds of fierce war ele- 
phants. When the battle is about to open, the elephants 
are given strong lii^uor to drink. They then rush forward 
and trample everything underfoot. The king, proud of his 
soldiers and his war elephants, despises and insults the 
neighbouring kingdoms. He is of Tsatili (Kshatriya) 
stock ; liis name is Poulokiche (Pulakesi). His views are 
broad and profound and he dispenses as far as the most 
distant spots his kindliness and his favours. His subjects 
serve him with absolute devotion. To-day the great king 
Siladitya (Harsha) hears from the east to the west his 
victorious arms ; he conquers distant races and makes the 
nations near him tremble. But those of his (Pulakesi’s) 
kingdom are the only men who have never yielded to him. 
Although several times he has put himself at the head of 
all the forces of the five Indies, although he has called to bis 
aid the bravest generals of all countries, although he has 
himself marched to puoaish, th^ of Maharashtra, he has 
not yet overcome their resistance. Prom tins fact alone 
it is possible to judge their warhke habits and customs. 
The men love studv and nractise at the same time beresv 
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to tiie sods. The lieretics of the different .scefs are. very 

numerous.”'’' . . } 1 

The lame of Pulakesi was not confined to India, it reaclurl 
tlie eai's^of Ciiosroes 11, king of Persia. In A.D. h<, not 
only received but returned a complimentary embassy ^ h’tnn tlw 
Ohalulrya king. And a large fresco, painting ai’ Ajanbr sti, 
portrays for the benefit of the learned the reception of the 
Persian, envoys by the great Pulakesi. 

Unhappily the Chalukya king outlived his good fortune, i o 
understand how disaster overtook him, we must tinn to the 

early history oi southern India. \¥hen the Aryans penetmtec 

the extreme south, they found there three highly 6ivi izw ^ 
Dravidian nations, the Cheras (or Keralas), the Cholas and the , 
, P^udyas. Of these the Cheras lived on the sout.h-west coast 
from Cannanore to Trivendram. 'Fhc Cholas oc.cupiod the 
, Madras districts to the south of the Mysore Btate. The .I.Nuidyas 
dwelt in the extreme south from Travancore to Eaninad. I he 
governments of these nations, the Aryans humified but did not 
destroy. They imposed on them their religion l.>iii> not Iheii 
language nor their script. Thus the Cheras, the Cholas and the 
Pandyas recovored from the, Aryan invasion n,iid iu cdurse of 
time began to prosper. During the Andhra domitmlion t!a>,y 
■actively helped that warlilce i)eoplc to siibstituic u sf>iithc‘.rn 
for, a northern overlordsliip. T'rom time to time alsc. they fought 
among themselves. 'VVlieii history begins the Cnwlas are the 
most powerful of the tluee nations. About the end of th<‘. second 
century A.D., tlie Cheras are the strongest. During flu, darkness 
which 'foil over India after the fall of the Audliras tlie>^ allowed 
a fourth power to dominate them. This power was that of the 
Paljavas. They lived at first between the Cave.ri and tlie 
South Pennar Rivers on the south-east coast. 1 hey extended 
their possessions northwards across the South .Pennar and made 
Kan cld. the modern Kanjeyeram, their capital, A fiirther 
movement carried them across the North Pennar River to the 
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^vitli the Ghalukyas. A long and indecisive warfare followed.. 
Blit at last King Narsinliavarman, the greatest of the Pallava 
monarchs, mounted the throne. He drove the Chalukya forces 
back along the Krishna. Mnally he stormed the Chalutya, 
capital Badami and in this overwhelming calamity Pulakesi 
perished.* 

For thirteen years after Pulakesi’s death the Chalukya power 
remained broken. "His eldest son Chandraditya fell back on 
Vengi, the ancient home of the -Andhras, between the Krishna 
and the Godavaii. Nevertheless Piilakesi’s second son, Vikram- 
aditya I, succeeded after a long struggle in restoring the great- 
ness of the Chalukya empire (A.I). 663). 

The Chalukya dynasty endm-ed for about seventy years after 
> the death of Vikramaditya I, when it was overthrown! by two 
successive Idngs of the indigenous Rashtiakuta stock, Danti- 
durga and Krishiiaraja (circa A.D. 35 J),. 

As I have already mentioned, the Rashtrakutas were a power- 
ful family of Rashtrikas,who, before the coming of the Chalukyas 
from the north, ruled over Maharashtra. During the early 
troubles of the reign of Pulakesi II, they sought vainly to re- 
cover their independence. The vast abilities of that monarch 
rendered the effort vain. But what was impossible in the 
seventh century A.D. became possible in the eighth. The 
new Rashtrakuta dynasty began with King Dantidurga. He 
w'as' the great-grandson of Gtoviiida, the Rashtrakuta chief ivho 
had rebelled against Pulakesi II. Beateji and pardoned, he 
became one of the great king’s trusted allies. His son Karka 
and his grandson India inherited in turn G-ovinda’s fief. But 
although vassals, their power was continually on the inci-ease, 
and from time to time the Chalukyas deigned to give to the 
Rashtrakutas their own daughters in wedlock. India receivetl 
the hand of a. Chalukya princess, who was herself descended 
from a previous union between the two families. From this 
union sprang Dantidurga. He rebelled against Kirtivarman 
II, the last Chalukya king of the early dyiiasfy. Somewhere 
in southern India, Dantidurga defpEteddhe.ChahdvV^ army of 
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occnpatioiL Swiftly following up liis siiccess, !Dautidiirgii 
attacked and took Badanii, He died childless and was succeeded 
about A.'I). 753 by his paternal uncle Krishnaraja. Tlris prince. 
completed the work of Bantidurga and utterly destroyed the 
Chaliikya power. To use the picturescpic language, of the 
iuscriptioiis, “ He churned the Ocean of the Clialukya ajid 
drew from it the Laxmi of paramount sovereignty.” Having 
tlma rid himself of his former overlord, he caused to i)e ma.de a 
thank-offering to the god Bhiva. He had carved out of the 
solid rock a temple so beautiful that the gods, so it is affirmed, 
could hardly believe it to be the product of human hands. And 
even the architect who designed it asked himself how he had 
been able to do it. For more than a thousand years this Avork 
has attracted pilgrims from all parts of India and to-day English^ 
and American touiasts, to whom tlie very name of Eashtrakiita 
is unknow?!, gape at it every winter with awed wonder. For the , 
work of JCrisImaraja is none other than the matchless te,mp]<} of 
Kailas at Ellora,. Ivrishnaraja reigned some time between 
A.B. 753 and 775. His eldest son Govinda II succeeded him but 
his throne was soon usurped by his younger brother. This 
warlike prince bore the name of Bhruva, that of the legendary 
child who worshipped the god Krishna with such fervour that 
he at last won an immortal throne in heaven, whence he still 
looks down as the pole star on the earth. But the new monarch’s 
admiring subjects called him Niriipama, or the Incomparable 
One. 

Tlie rise of the Kashtrakutas had been almost us fa.tal to the 
Pailavas as to the Ghalukj'^as. The Pallava empire wss now 
divided into three parts. One branch, known as the Gangas/'- 
ruled over the western portion. Another branch, kiiowni as 
the Ganga Banas, ruled the centr’d. The kingdom of ihe main 
branch of the Pallavas was reduced to the districts on the eastern 
coast. Upon this disorganised dominion Bhruva fell. He led 
into captivity the Ganga prince and capturing KancM from the 
Pallavas forced them to pay a yearly, tribute of elephants. 

=i=T'Vw> OaTirmss’ /.mini, rvwfl, a nailed Ganjravasi or Ganigav.‘M.li. The eoimtryol! 
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Tlie reign of Dkcuva’s tenth successor Ki^lma III was noter 
wort'll}^ i'roitt his successful struggle against the "Cholas. Forced 
l:)y the rise of the Pallavas to become their vassals, the. Cholas 
and the Pandyas upon their overlords’ decline began once again 
to struggle for the overlordship of the extreme south. A series 
of able kings extended the Chola frontier until it marched with 
that of the Rashtrakutas. In A.D. 917 the Chola king 
Ihijaditya invaded the Ganga kingdom to drive out the 
(halukya prince Perumanadi, who had established himself 
there. To the latter’s relief marched Krishna III. A bloody 
battle was fought at Takkolam, ili which Rajaditya was 
defeated and slain. Krishna III took full advantage of his 
victory. The Rashtrakuta army occupied Kancbi, now a 
Chola town, and besieged Tanjore. But Rajaditya’s brother 
Gandaradittan succeeded in saving the Chola country from 
complete annexation. 

The last Rashtralmta king was Kakkala, the great-nephew 
of Krishna III. Brave though he was, he was unfortunate. 
Harsha and Munja, the Parmara kings of Maiwa, invaded 
Maharashtra and carried their arms up to Maildied, the Ras htra- 
ivuta capital, now in the dominions of H. E. H. the Nizam.. 
Weakened by this attack, Kakkala was overthrown by a 
Ohalukya hero named Tailapa. The latter, sprung from an 
insignificant collateral branch, ousted the Rashtrakutas in 
A.D. 973 after they had ruled Maharashtra for over* two himdred 
years. 

The lame of these powerful princes has long perished in India. 
But it has in a curious -way been preserved by Arabian writers. 
Early in the eighth century the Arabs had established themselves 
firmly in Sind. Their nearest neighbours and. therefore then: 
enemies were the Gurjara kings of North Giizarat and Rajputana,. 
The latter w^ere also the enemies of the Rashtrakutas . A common 
interest united the Arab and the Rashtralmta rulers ; and 
a friendly commerce developed between xA,rabia and Mahara- 
shtra. Musulman merchants visited the coni’t of a certain 
Balhara of Mankir and described him in their books of travel 
n,:. aowmiom in Ttidia. The learnins' of Dii Bhandar- 
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kar discovered that they thereby meant tlie Easlitrakiita, 
sovereigns. Maiiidr was a corruption of Malldied or Manya- 
Idieta their capital. Balhara was a corruption of VailabluArai, 
or the well-belovcjd sovereign, a title which tliey had borrowed 
from the early Chalukyas. 


CHAPTEE IV 


THE LATER CHALUKYAS 
CiECA A.D. 973 TO 1189 

The first duty of Tailapa after -his overtlirow of tlie Easiitrakutas 
was to secure his northern frontier from the Parniai'a danger. 
He conciliated his new subjects by marrying Jakkaba, the 
♦daughter of Kakkala, and then set forth to attack Malwa. For 
a number of years the honours of war were fairly divided. Indeed 
King Munja’s inscriptions claim for him victory in no less than 
six campaigns. But in A.D. 995 fortune at last inclined deci- 
sively in favour of Tailapa. King’ Munja crossed the Qodayaii, 
hoping no doubt to repeat his successful invasion in the reign 
of the last Eashtrakuta. But Tailapa attacked the Parmaras 
with their backs to the great river. Unable to recross it they 
were all but exterminated. King Munja was taken prisoner. 
At first Tailapa treated with consideration his royal captive. 
But Munja returned Tailapa’s courtesy by an attempt to escape. 
It failed, and Munja felt the full weight of the Chalukyah dis- 
pleasure. He was put in prison and taken out daily to beg 
the food denied him by his jailor. At last, probably to his relief, 
he was beheaded. 

In A.D. 997 Tailapa’s eldest son Satyasraya succeeded his 
father. The northern frontier had been pacified by the vigorous 
action of Tailapa. But a danger no less great now threatened 
Maharashtra from the south. As I have mentioned, Cxandara- 
dittan, the brother of Eajaditya, saved after his brother’s defeat 
and death the Chola comitry. During the decline of the Rashtra- 
kutas the Cholas recoyered . their power, and after conquering 
the extreme south resolved to carry through Eajaditya’s plan 
and drive from the Ganga country the family of Perumanadi. 
Satyasraya marched south to meet them, but was completely 
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defeated by tlie great Cbola king Eajraja I, the great-tiephcw 
of Gandaiadittan. Tbe Cliolas then overran Ma.liaK}„s]j.ti:a, 
pillaged it, and spared neither women, children nor Bralunfuis 
(A.D. 1000). 

In A..D. 1008 Satyasraya died and left his shattered kingdoia 
to Ids nephew Vikraniaditya I. The latter enjoyed powra? for 
only a few months, when King Munja’s nephew, Iving Bhoja, 
the legendary hero of Central India, avenged his uncle/s death 
by defeating and killing Vikramaditya I (A.D. 1019). The 
latter’s brother, Jayasinha, in turn avenged Vikramaditya’s 
death, Por to use the picturesque words of an inscription, 
“ he -was the moont of the lotus which was King Bhoja,”or in 
other words humbled liim, Jayasinha was less Buccessfiil against 
the Cholas, then in the zenith of their power. Kajraja the 
Great, after overrunning Maharashtra annexed Gangavadi 
or the Ganga country and established his frontier along the 
Tungabhadra and the Krishna. All India south of those rivers 
was his. Between the Krishna and the Godavari, the "Eastern 
Chahikyas still ruled in "Vengi. But by conquest and the 
mairiage of Ms daughter Kmidawaiyar to the Eastern Chaliikya 
king, Vimaladitya, X he had bullied and brib<*.d the latter to be 
his subordinate vassal. To the north of "V'engi, as far as the 
MaiianadiEiver, Eajraja had conquered all Kalingam, And he 
was master also of the Maldives and the Bactiadives. In A.I). 
1012 Eajenclra, Rajraja’s capable son, succeeded his father. 
He made an expedition into Orissa and brought back us captives 
the king and his yoimger brother. "While Kajendra was absent, 
Jayasinha thought the time favourable for an attack on Ms 
line of communication. He was, however, severely dedoated, 
and Rajendra carried Ms victorious armies as far as the Ganges ; 
and his inscriptions relate that he made Ms subject kings carry 
its sacred waters back vrith their own hands to Kanc}ii.§ 

In A.D, 1010 Jayasinha died and Ms son Someshwara I suc- 
ceeded Mm. The new Idng, better known perhaps by his title 

* Vincent Smith, Hisiafy qf p, 431. 

t This is X)r. Bhandarkar’a surmise {jDccc««, p, 61). 

A rwa.T,ff c,T Anr.iMi.l Indin, X). \l4e. 
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Aliavamala, or tlie great in war, spent Ms reign in a ceaseless' 
struggle against Chola aggression. The Gliola empire now 
extended in a half circle round the Chalukya kingdom. Ahava- 
mala therefore moved his capital from Yatagiri (30 miles south 
of Malkhed) to Kalyan, the modern Kalyani in the Nizanfs 
dominions. Kalyan was a more central spot and the change 
on the whole was justified by success. , In A.D. 1052 he fought 
against Rajendra’s son and successor, Eajadhiraja, the great 
battle of Koppam. Both sides claimed the victory. But 
Rajadhiraja fell in the battle. And as we find later Ahavamala's 
sons viceroys of Banavasi (the country of the Gauga Banas) 
and of Gangavadi * (the country of the Gangas), it is only fair 
J }0 assume that the fruits of the battle were the conquest of these 
two provinces from the Cholas. The close of Ahavamala’s 
reign was not so fortunate. 

Ill A.D. 1052, on the death of Rajadhiraja, his brother 
Rajendra II was crowned king of the Cholas. Ten years later 
he died and was succeeded by a third brother Virarajendra. 
The chronic hostilities betw^een the Cholas and Chalulcyas 
became once more acute on account of a disputed succession 
in Vengi. The son of Vimaladitya, the Eastern Chalukya, 
and of Raj raj a the Great’s daughter, Kundavvaiyar, 
took in marriage Ammanga Devi, the daughter of Rajendra 
I, Rajraja’s son. The offspring of tMs marriage was 
Prince Knllottunga.f He claimed to succeed his father on the 
Eastern Chalukya throne. It suited his overlord, the 
Chola king, to set aside KuUottunga’s claims in favour 
of the latter’s uncle|Vijayaditya. The boy appealed to Ahava- 
mala, who went to Ms help, but was defeated first at Bejwada 
and afterwards at Kudal Sangam, the junction of the [Krishna, 
and the Tungabhadra. Ahavamala would not accept either 
defeat as final. In A.D. 1069 he sent an autograph letter to 
the Chola Mng inviting Mm to meet him again at Kudal Sangam* 
and try once more the fortune of battle. In the true spirit of 

* A')idcnt India, -p.lVi. 

t Ancient India, p. 115. The Prince’s real name was also Rajendra, but 
I shall, throughout call Mm by his title Kullottnnga, by which he is remem- 
bered, ; ■ . 
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"cMvalry, Virarajendra accepted the challenge. He gathered 
liis army o]i the southern banks of the Tixngabhadra and Krishna 
and waited. But Ahavamala never came to make good Ids' 
challenge. He had been attacked by a malignant fever and 
in despair resolved to drown himself. Ho caiis(Ml himsoll' to ])C 
carried on a throiio to the banks of the Tungabliadra a,t some 
distance from the spot where he had meant to .meet King Vim- 
rajendra. There in the presence of a vast multitude he batlajd 
in the river’s sacred waters. He distributed, a, Ithougli faint 
with age and sickness, a large sum of money in charity. His 
life-work now done, he walked back into the, water until it 
reached his lips. The ro57’a,l bands then crashed out a fare-well 
salute. Ere the music had ended, the Chalukya king had sunk 
beneath the waves. 

On Ahavamala’s death, his eldest son Someshwara IT suc- 
ceeded. The story of the prince’s reign and of his (leposition 
by Ms younger brother Vikramaditya II has been told by a 
Kashmirian court poet named Bilhana. This story has been 
accepted by both Dr. Bhandarkar and Mr. Fleet. It requires, 
however, to be modified in the light of the later information 
collected by Mr. Aiyangar, Bilhana has said nothing but 
good of Vikramaditya. But he really was by no means tlio 
model prince portrayed by his biographer. During Aliavamala’s 
lifetime, Vikraraaditya’s courage and capacity hfid all but induced 
the king to nominate him, and not Someshwara. Ho, liow-ever, 
forbore from doing so. On his death a bitter rivalry brolvci out 
between the tw'o brothers, and Vila'amaditya i’c])aire.(i to Vira- 
rajendra’s camp at Kudal Sangam and obtained his promise 
of help against Somesixwara, To seal the promise Virarajendra. 
gave Vikramaditya Ms daughter in marriagen At t;Ji.e same 
time he invaded the Chalukya country and Inirut Kampili. 
!P»ut before lie could achieve any decisive success, 'Vii.’ara,j(jn(.li,-a, 

"■ fell ill and died. Prince Vikramaditya, having lost his failier- 
iii-law, counted on the support , of Virarajendra’s son. .;icilii.ra;ja, 
his own brother-in-law. But there now appeared as the la,tt(n'’s 
rival Prince Kullottunga. He had, as I liave said, Ixscn foir.Mjd 
by Virarajendra to give up his throne to his iiuclc.^ Vi];-pyaditya. 
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But the hour of his revenge had now struck and he pretended to 
,Jhe Bliola throne as the grandson of Eajraja the Great. He 
had behind hini an arm)’- with which he had recently harried 
Malvva. With its help, and in spite of Vikramaditya, Kiillot- 
timga deposed his cousin Adhiraja. At the same time he 
deposed Vijayaditya, and at one time became king both of the 
? (liolas and of the Eastern Chalukyas. Vikramaditya was 

now in dire peril. He extricated himself with skill. He 
a.Hected to he reconciled to his brother Someshwara II and 
for some time he lived with him on the best of terms. 
But Someshwara’s incapacity alienated the governors of several 
of his provinces, and these Vikramaditya won over to his 
#de. Among them were Seuna Chandra Yadava, the 
governor of north-west Maharashtra, Achugi II, the Sinda 
chidf of Yelbiu'ga, and Ereyanga Hoysala, the viceroy of 
Gangavadi. 

In A.D. 1076 Kuliottimga invaded the Chaiukya kingdom. 

V When. >Someshwara II marched to meet him, the Chaiukya 

army revolted to Vila’amaditya. The latter then deposed his 
elder brother, and as Vikramaditya II became Idng in his stead. 
He proved a most capable monarch and at once took steps to 
.repulse Kulbttimga’s invasion. The war lasted for four years 
without any decisive result. In A.D. 1080, the two kings made 
;j)oace, but some years later the succeswsful treason of Vikrama- 
ditya .11 tempted his younger brother Jayasinha to rebel in his 
turn. Jayasinha was at the time viceroy of Banavasi and 
received support from the Chola idng. But Vilcramaditya II 
attacked and defeated Jayasinha on the hanks of the Krishna. 
-Tuyasinlia tied but was afterwards caught skulking in a forest. 
He was brought to Vila*amaditya II, who spared his life but 
no <loiibt imprisoned him. Vilaamaditya 11 had thereafter 
a long and prosperous reign, which in all lasted fifty j’-ears. 
At his cprirt lived the renowned Vidnyaneshwara, the author 
()| the Mitak&hara,. still the chief authority on Hindu law in 
Maliaoiashtra. When he had completed his work he sang in 
several stanzas the splendour’ of the town where he had worked, 
the glory of the king wdiose bounty had fed Inni an/i -ti 
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Ms own transcendent merits. I quote the following stanza 
as a sample : — 

“ On the surface of the Earth there was not, there is not 
and there never will be a town like Kalyana, ; never was a 
monarch hke the prosperous Vikramarka (Vila'amaditya) 
seen or heard of and what more ? Vidnyaneshwara., the 
Pandit, does not bear comparison with any other. May 
tliis triad which is like a celestial creeper exist to the end 
of this Kalpa.” 

Kullottunga died in A.D. 1118. It is probable that Iris end 
was hastened by the severe defeat of his army by the Chaliikya, 
viceroy of Gangavadi, Bitti Deva Hoysala. During the early 
troubles of Vilaamaditya’s reign, the Cholas had gained a firm- 
footing in Gangavadi. But in A.D. 1116, Bitti Deva Hoysala 
attacked them and drove them to the east of the Kaveri. 
Viki'amaditya II survived Ms great rival more than eight years, 
dying in A.D. 1127. He was succeeded by Ms son Someshwara 
III, who assumed the title of Bhulokamala, or Lord of the 
dwellers upon the earth. He reigned only eleven years, but 
in that time he rvon a reputation for learning not wholly un- 
deserved. A work of the royal author, AbMhsJdtartha Chinta- 
imni, has survived to the present day. In five parts ai;e described 
the tasks and duties of kingship. The first part instructs the 
pretender how to acquire a kingdom. The second j>ail teaches 
him how to keep it. The tMrd, fouriJi and fifth parts indicatii 
the pleasures in wdiich a king may indulge without dcitriment 
to Mmself or Ms kingdom. Under cover of these tieunes the 
learned author touched on astronomy, astrology, rhetoric, 
poetry, music, painting, arcMtecture and medicine, ilnd his 
wondering subjects gave him yet another title, that of Sarvuduya, 
Bhupa, or the king who knows everything. 

Someshwara III died in A.D. 1138. His son JagadekamaJa, 
succeeded him and reigned for Welve. years. He was followed 
on the throne by his brother Tailapa II. In the reign of this 
king the power of the later Chalukyas fell to pieces. The cause 
of the decay can be traced to the treason of Vikramaditya 11. 
Having made the viceroys of Someshwara 11 Ms fellow conspi- 
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rators. he suffered them to become all but indepeticlent chiets, . 
After Vikramaditya’s death they, paid merely a nominal homage 

his successors. But even that was now denied by one Vijjak., 
the viceroy of Banavasi. Profiting by a success gained against 
a frontier tribe, the Kahatiyas of Warangab Vij jala. made himself 
war-minister and commander-in-chief. He next imprisoned 
iiis master. Tailapa II escaped and took shelter with the chief 
of the Sindas (A.D. 1150).* 

Vijiala then proclaimed himself king of the Chalulyya domi- 
nions. But his rule was not destined to endure. It fell to 
a religious revolution. A certain Brahman called Basava. 
Aladhiraja attracted Vijjala’s notice through the beauty of his 
sister Padmavati. Vijjala appointed him his first minister, 
’^ut Basava gave ofience to his master, who was a Jain, by 
founding the Lingayat religion. Eventually Vij jala dismissed, 
his minister ; but the latter took up arms and supported by his 
followers defeated Vijjala and put him to death. Vijjala’s 
son Sovideva avenged his father : having routed Basava, he 
pursued him to a place called XJlavi on the l^Ialabar coast. 
There Basava committed suicide. Plis nephew Chemia Basava 
came to terms with Sovideva, but the revolt gave an opportunity 
to Somesliwara IV, the son of Tailapa II, to restore the 
Chalukya power. 

Someshwura IV striking northwards with the aid of a skilful 
general named Bomma recovered the southern part of his 
father’s kingdom; Over this ho ruled until A.D. 1189, when a 
fresh revolution drove him to take shelter somewhere on the 
south-western frontier of liis father’s do.miiiions. Thereafter 
he disappeared. A general scramble for the Chalukya empire 
ensued.. From this confusion merged the two great viceregal 
■families, the Yadavas and the Hoysalas. To Ihe Kukatiyas 
of Wai'angal fell also a certain share of the. spoils. 


* Ana’aU India, [i. 248. 
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THE YADAVAS OF DE?A«rej: 

A.IX 1189 I'O 1294 

Both Yiidavas and Hoysalas claimed most, ancient pedigirees. 
The Yadavfxs asserted their descent from no less an ancestor 
than Vislmn’s eighth incarnation, King Krishna of Dwarka. 
The Hoysalas maintained that the fonnder of their line Avas one 
Sala, who saved a Jain saint from a tiger. The Jain was sitting 
in a village temple, when a tiger rushed at him. In despaif 
the saint called to Sala, who was standing by, “ Poy, Sala” 
(Strike, Sala). Sala ran to his help, and Idlling the monster 
with a single blow of his walldng-stick, assumed the name of 
Poysala to commemorate the event. In course of time Poysala 
was comipted into Hoysala.’*' The historian, however, will be 
Content to trace both families to the two great viceroys who 
assisted Vikramaditya H to usurp the Chalukya throne. At 
that time the governor of the districts between the upper reaches 
of the Krishna and the lower course of the Tapti was Seuna 
Chandra Yadava, The governor of Gangavadi, taken by 
iGiavaraala from the Cholas, was Ereyanga Hoysala. Their 
defection ensured Vikramaditya’, s success. Dming the long 
reign of Vilcramaditya II, the Hoysalas rose rapidly to power 
and Eroyanga’s grandson Bitti Bevaf actually rebelled against 
Vikramaditya II. (He suffered defeat but found compensation 
in the victorious campaign against Kullottunga already mention- 
ed. By A.D. 11.30 he had made himself master of all modern 
■Mysore and of Ilangal and Lakshmeshw^ar in the Dliarwar 
district. In A.D. 1138 upon the death of Someshvvara III, he 
again rebelled, bnt was foiled by the loyalty of the other great 
viceroys. In A.D. 1141 Bitti Deva died and was succeed,ed 


* Ancimt ln^,ia, -p. 228. 

t H© ie also known as Vishnu Vardan : AncierU India, p. 235. 
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by Ms SOB Narsiniia, wlio held Ms own against the nsiirper 
Vijjala. Narsinha died in A.D. 1173 and was followed by his 
,#*11 Vira Ballala. This vigorous prince ruled until A.D* 1220. 
rle was at &st defeated by Bomma when that general in A.D. 
i 1 83 restored Someshwara IV to the Chalukya throne. . But 
ivfien the revolution of A.D. 1189 broke out, Vira Ballala had 
his revenge. He defeated Bomma and drove his army across 
the Krishna. 

While the power of the Hpysalas yyas growing in the south, 
that of the Xadavas was rising with equal rapidity in the north. 
Heuna Chandra Yadava was the life-long and trusted friend of 
Vikramaditya II and left to Ms son Parammadeva an hereditary 
viceroyalty, Parammadeva and his successors remained loyal 
t(? the Chalukya kings imtil the usurpation of Vijjala (A.D. 
1187). They then began to regard themselves as independent, 
and when SomeshwamlV tried to recover the Chalukya kingdom 
Billama Yadava, the then chief of the Yadavas, successfully 
opposed Mm. When Vira Ballala finally defeated the Chalukya 
general Bomma, Billama Yadava seized the whole country north 
of the Krishna and had himself formally crowned king in Ms 
capital town Devagiri (A.D. 1191), 

The frontiers of the rival viceroys now met, and a struggle 
between them was inevitable. At first the Hoysalas were 
successful. In A.D. 1192 Vira Ballala won a decisive victory 
at LaHiundi in Dharwar. Billama was succeeded by his son, 
Jaitrapala, who won some petty campaigns against the Kakatiyas 
of Warangal, But it was Singhana, Jaitrapala’s* son and 
siicc(^sor, who raised the Yadava dynasty to its greatest power 
(A.D. 1210). He successfully invaded Malwa and Guzarat and 
conquered all the lower Konkan and the South Maratha country 
f I'om the Hoysala chiefs ; and European officials will read with 
interest that he was one of the first patrons of their health 
resort Mahableshwar. Singhana’sf long and successful reign 

* Mukandraj, the first Marathi poet, lived in the reign of Jaitrapala I. 

t Singhana founded Sliingnapur, the famous shrine of Mahadova, a 
family god of the Bhosles. In his reign, , Sarangdhar wrote the Sanskrit 
work on music Sangitratnakar. The country of the Yadavas was jsnow'a as 
Seuna Dosh, from the founder of the dynasiy. Senna Chandra. 
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lasted imtil A.D. 1247, when' lie was followed by Iiis grandsta,i 
Krislina II. TLc inscriptions claim for him that he defeated, 
the Hoysalas, the Gnrjaras and the Mng of Mahva, Ho <iied if:' 
A.D. 12G0, leaving the throne to his brother Mahadeva,. TIio 
latter's greatest success was his reduction ol; the norfhei-ts 
Konkan, where a chief named Someshwara. .had made Itn nse.h. 
independent. Maliadeva invaded his country with a. large 
force of elephants. His tactics were successful, and Somesliwara,, 
driven from the land, sought refuge in his fleet. But Maliadc.va’s 
Jiavy pm'sued him and destroyed his ships, hi this disastrous 
naval action Someshwara was drowned. 

In .A.D. 127 Is there ascended to the Yadava throne Bania- 
dev, the son of Krishna, and the nephew of Mahadeva, A melan- 
choly interest attaches to his name as the last great chief fd tin; 
Yadava dynasty. His early years were pj-osporoiis enough. 
His armies invaded both Malwa and Mysore and he was un- 
questionably the greatest king in I\;ni,iisular India. A licctjc 
splendour, too, illuminated his reign. In it flourished the 
minister Hemadri or Hemadpant. In it also appeared Dnyan- 
dev, the first of the great Maratha poets of the Pandharpni; 
school. The former of these is the hero of many stories still 
current among the Marathas . One legend relates that Bilfliishan , 
a demon subject of King Havana of Ceylon, the ravislier of Sita, 
liad flown over to India.. In order to rest himself, he took oil; 
his turban and placed it by his side. Soon afterwards Hemud- 
pant chanced to pass by. He saw the demon’s gigantic turban 
and tliinking it a couch flung himself upon it and was soon 
asleep also. The demon rose first and w.itiiout noticing flic 
slumbering Hemadpant replaced the turban on his own head. 
Then soaring in the air, he flew back to Ceylon i;o repori ins 
observations to his royal master. When the imlia.ppy Heuiad- 
pant awoke, he found himself travelling through tlie ni;r a1 a. 
prodigious speed. He wdsel}'' held his tongue and tigipi-.n.ed 
his grip on the turban. When the demon leachod tli.!; w.ri; 
of .the grea,t southern island he again removed his turban to cool 
himself after his long flight. As he laid it down he noticed tlie 
cowering Hemadpant. The demon asked his unwiillug ])!.i-soiier 
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mjw lie had come there. Hemadpant explained and pra5’'e(i 
s*..>r mercy. The demon granted Hemadpant his life. Hemad- 
r#nt, growing bolder, asked for a parting present. The demon 
gave liiiii. a seed of jowarior Indian corn. From this one seed 
wore to spring the mighty jowari harvests that are gathered by 
millions of peasants every Indian winter. Hemadpant, however, 
did not appreciate its value and asked for further gifts. The 
i iemon gave him two more. The first was a bug. the progenitor 
oi: the countless mjrriads that have ever since been the plague 
of Indian beds. The second was the Modi alphabet. From 
this legend we can, I think, surmise that Hemadpant encouraged 
to the utmost of his powers Deccan agriculture. He may pos- 
sibly have cleared tracts of forest land to widen its area. We 
«ay also perhaps guess that about this time Modi writing l^egan 
to be used in Marathi correspondence. Hemadpant's fame 
does not rest on this single voyage. He is supposed to have 
• invented the style of architecture known as the Hemadpanti; 
and many a ruined temple in country villages is said to have 
been built under the great minister's superintendence. Archi- 
tect, traveller and counsellor of King Kamadeva,'^’ Hemadpant 
.still found time to reduce to writing the ancient religious practices 
atid ceremonials that had been handed down by countless 
ge,tiera,tions and the principles of medicine as then understood. 
Tiie CJmmn'arga-chiMammi and the Ayurveda-fasayana 
survive to-day to prove how the busiest of men occupied his 
leisure.! 

Ifor tvrenty-three years Ramadeva had ruled prosperously. 
Tlie valour of his armies guarded his far-flung frontier. The 
wisdom, of Hemadpant secured the prosperity of his subjects and 
j lik'd tiie treasury of the monarch. The poet Dnyandev m'ote 
ef King Ilamadeva as the "dispenser of justice’ and the " abode 
of all arts.’ But the time was at hand when he and his people 
wore to di’inlc to the dregs the cup of defeat and humiliation. _ 

* lirXTj. 1271 Ramadeva gave 3 villages to 71 Brahmans. The conditions 
ot the gift were that the Brahmans must live in the villages, must not mortgage 
tfiein, must xiot entertain concubines, nor gamble, nor carry arms. They 
should s|)end their -whole time in religious duties. 

T Hemadri also wrote the MtijaprashtskH, a history of tho Yadava family: 

MarnfJii liiyrrsnt. 
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In tlie year A.I). 1294 amid a profound peace a mob of terrified 
peasants brought word to the king, as he sat in his doomed 
city, that iin Afghan army was advancing towards it by force‘^5 
marches. At its head rode Ala-nd-din, the nephew of 
Jaiahad-din Firoz Kfhilji, emperor of Delhi. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE AFGHAN CONQUEST OF THE DECCAN 

Accoeding to Feiislita, the Khilji Afghans weie descended 
from Kalij Khan^ the son-in-law of Jenghiz Khan, the Moghul 
conqueror. The author of the Belpiknama traces their descent 
from one Khulich, the son of Turk, the grandson of Japliet and 
•*he great-grandson of Noah. 'Whatever his descent, Jalal- 
nd-din Firoz was early in the Emperor Kaikobad’s reign made 
governor of Samana. Summoned by Kaikobad to help him 
overthrow Ms minister, Jalal-ud-din by a succession of sMlful 
villainies made himself supreme ; he had Kaikohad removed 
and in A.D. 1288 mounted in Ms master’s stead the throne of 
DelM. The new emperor had two sons and two nephews. 
All were able, daring men. But the ablest and the most daring 
was the emperor’s elder nephew Ala-ud-din. And Jalal-ud-din 
regarded this resolute prince as the main support of the new 
jnonarchy. He bestowed on Ala-ud-din the hand of his daughter 
and the governments of Bengal and of Qudh. But if Ala-ud-din 
won the favour of his uncle, he failed completely to win the love 
of Ms wife. The quarrels of the princess with her husband 
were artfully fomented by the Empress Malika Jehan, who had 
guessed the treacherous and ambitious aims of her nephew. 
At last Ala-ud-din resolved to rid Mmself by one stroke of all 
Ms enemies. He avsked for and obtained leave to attack Chanderi. 
a Rajput fortress to the west of Central India, and about lOt) 
miles north of the Yindhya Mountains. His real design was to 
attack Ramadeva Yadava. In the course of a Central Indian " 
campaign, Ala-ud-din had heard stories of the great wealth 
accumulated at Devagiri, If he could but seize it, he could 
return to Delhi as a pretender to his uncle’s throne. Witl\ 
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8000 liCfi’se Ala-iid-diii at first marcfied west towards Cbanderi. 
Wiieu lie liad nearly readied it, lie suddenly changed his direction 
and marched southwards through the Vindhyas and the Sa.tpuraif, 
until he reached Ellidipur, the largest northern town in the, 
Yadava dominion. There he lulled all suspicions by decl'iriiig 
that he liad quarrelled with his micle aiid meant to odor his 
sword to the Raja ol: Rajamaiidri, that is to say to the Bastern 
Ohalukya prince, who still ruled at Vengi as a vassal ()f the 
Yadava Icings. The credulous Hindus beli(;ved Ala-ud-din anti 
let hiiri rest his troops close to their city. ' Afi:iir a few days 
A!a,“iid-din struck his tents and pressed on by forced ma, relies 
towards Devagiri. 

It was the news of this advance that the terrified 
peasants announced to Ramadeva. The Yadava king^ 
was taken cofnpletely by surprise. Ramadeva’s eldest son 
Shaiikardeva was with his mother on a pilgrimage. The king, 
however, did not despair. He gathered together 3000 dr 401X) 
men and occupied a posit i()n four miles in front of the capital. 
Here he was defeated and driven with liis troops into the citadel 
inside the town. Ala-iid-din now entered Devagiri. Delighted 
with the success of his first stratagem, he tried a second one, He 
had only 8000 men, he said, but close behind him was following 
the main army of Jalal-ud-diii. It was 20,000 strong and 
would, overwhelm the whole country. The Marathas were again 
dece,i.ved. The .king’s vassals, instead of obeying 'Rainathiva’s 
smunions for lielp, fled to fortify their owui strongliolds against 
Jaial-ud-din’vS arrival. Ramadeva in despair olhuud Ala-ud-diu 
flfty juaunds of gold and. a cjuantity of pearls and jewels if he 
.would return to .Delhi. The prince, aware that iiis eoiumuni- 
•.nations were Jo.ug and perilous, agreed to tlie rajisojii aiid pre- 
jiarcd to retrace his steps. But the king’s son Sliufikardeva, 
anxious to help his father, added to his misfortunes. Ho col- 
lected a largo .Maratha force and led it to Devagiri. A battfl; 
' took place a few miles from the city. The Hindus outmmibeTcd 
the Afghans by three to one, bub Ala-ud-din’s stratagem won him 
the day. He had left 1000 troops under one Malik Hasrafc 
t;o attack Ramadeva if he sallied from Devagiri. At a tniticai 
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rnorsie.iit Malik Nasrat left post and advanced to Ala-ud-din’s 
With great presence of inind, Ala-ud-din ordered his* 
^ nieu to call out that the Delhi army had arrived. The dust 
hiii the smallness of Malik' Nasrat’s force. A panic seized the 
Mandha army. It fled in every direction, leaving the iinhapp}' 
idtsg to defend as best he could his invested strough(dd. At 
ti7:sfc liamadeva hoped to hold it until help came from Ills 
southern feudatories and allies. ITis garrison, when retreating, 
had taken with them a vast quantity of bags and stored them 
.iii tfui citadel. tSome Konkan traders had brought them into 
Devagiri and the garrison believed them to contain grain, 
liamadeva relying on this great store of provisions sent messeii- 
gois to all parts of southern India asking for help. After they 
had left, liamadeva opened the bags to make an inventory 
of their contents. Then for the first time he learnt that they 
were filled nith salt. The situation was now hopeless and 
. -liamadeva. reopened negotiations with Ala-ud-din. The prince 
w-asshrev/d enough to guess that the garrison were hard pressed , 
and put every obstacle in the. way of a settlement. At last, 
ndien the garrison were almost starved to death, he demanded 
as liis peace terms the cession of Eliichpur a,ud its dependencies 
and a ransom of 600 iiiaunds of gold, 2 ma.unds of dia.monds, 
rubif.is, pcar],s, emeralds and sapjdiims, 10i.)0 maunds of silver, 
and 4000 pieces of silk. The king had no alternative but to 
c.omply; and on the twenty-fifth day after Ala-ud-din s arrival 
at Devagiri, Ins startijd homewa.rd.s, talcing witli him the acen- 
niulated treasures of the Yadavas. 

With incomparable sldll, the prince retreated through 
Central .India to llcngal. He had been absent from his 
govoriimciit for .six months and had ceased to correspond 
■ witlj the Delhi secretariat. At first Jalal-iid-din suspected 
treason. But when news reached him from private sources 
that his nephew had seized at Devagiri a fabulous trea,surc, 
the emperor passed from suspicion to transports, of de- 
iiglit,. He regarded the spoils of the campaign as already his. 
Aia-ud-din, however, had now in his hands the weapon which he 
Iiad set forth to seek. With all speed- he m.ade himself secure 
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in his provinces of Oudh and. Bengal. Next lie sent liis jotingc^v 
"^brother, iymas Beg, to remove, if lie could, all doubts from liis 
uncle's raind. Aimas Beg had talents but little inferior t(i 
those of Ala-ud-din. H'e depicted Ms brother as torn by reinoi-sc. 
.He had been guilty of disobedience. Without the emperor's 
leave he had raided Devagiri. And nothing less than, the sight 
of his uncle’s face and the sound of his beloved voice conferring 
pardon would save Ala-ud-din from the crim<5 of self-destruc- 
tion. The emperor bade Almas Beg invite Ala-ud-din to court 
with every, assurance of Ms forgiveness. Almas Beg pleaded 
that his brother dared not go to Delhi. His enemies at couri 
had Ms uncle’s ear and Ms arrival would be followed at onci- 
by Ms execution. ” Let the emperor come himself to Karru . 
the capital of the Oudh province, and there comfort and forgivi^ 
Ms miworthy nephew. The emperor’s household warned Mm 
against the folly of such a course. But the ready wit and the 
silver speech of Alinas .Beg baffled the friends of dalal-ud-din. 
The credulous old. man went with Almas Beg to tiio Oudb' 
frontier. There he was induced to go unarmed and unesebrtec i 
to meet Ala-ud-din. The uncle embraced his nephew and 
freely pardoned Mm. A moment later Jalal-nd-din was stabbed 
and Ms head struck off. Malika Jehan, on the news of hei’ 
husband’s death, tried to oppose the accession of his murdorcj'. 
Blit Ala-ud-din distributed a share of his treasures among 
his soldiers and slimg gold halls among the villagers, as he 
advanced on Delhi. A few weeks later Ala-ud-din was emperoc 
and with the exception of Almas Beg the whole household o! 
Jalal-ud-din Khilji had been confined or assassinated (A.D.129r>). 

Upon the retreat of Ala-ud-din, Kamadeva set himself t(» 
restore, as best he could, prosperity to Ms ruined capital It 
not, however, likely that the new emperor would forget the advei i ■ 
ture of the prince. In A.D. 1306, ten years after his acxxissioTi, 
he determined to reduce Devagiri to vassalage. The osteusiblt 
motive of the expedition was the failure of Bamade-va to pa\ 
tribute. But to it was added another and a more romanti<' 
one. At the beginning of . Ala-ud-din’s reign there rukid in 
Guijarat a Waghela Rajput called Karan, but nicknamed Ghelo, 
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or the Rasli.^ He had a prime minister called Madhava, whose 
talents, indeed, had raised Karan to the throne. Unhappil}* 
0 for both long and people Madhava had a beautiful wife, Rnp’- 
siradari. Karan fell in love -with her, and taking advantage, 
of Madhava’s momentary absence from Anhilwad Patan, the 
capital, sent an armed force to seize her.f A fight ensued and 
ill it the minister’s brother fell. His widoiv thereupon resolvcil 
to die a saii. Before she entered the flames she called down 
a fearful curse on the king and on the city. The king, so 
prophesied the sati, would be driven from his kingdom 
by the barbarian. His wife and his daughter would be torn 
from him and he himself would die a homele.ss wanderer. When 
Madhava came back to Anhilwad Patau he found his home 
^ ruined. Hearing of the sati’s curse he fled to Delhi, that he 
might secure its fulfilment. He obtained an interview ivith 
Ala-ud-din and told 1 ms tale. The emperor, delighted with the 
pretext, sent his brother Almas Beg, now exalted by the title 
of Alaf Khan, to subdue G-uzarat. The duty ■was well performed. 
Karan Chelo was defeated. Anhilwad Patan fell. The chief 
queen, Kamaladevi, was taken and was sent to Delhi to be the 
concubine of Ala-ud-din. Karan Ghelo fled with his daughter 
to the court of Ramadeva yadava, who gave him for his resi- 
dence Baglan, a fort in the Kasik district. The beauty and birth 
of Kamaladevi won her the favour of Ala-ud-din and in courst^ 
of time she grew reconciled to her lot. One thing, hov/evei’. 
w’as needed to make her happiness complete ajid that was the 
company of her daughter. She told this to the emperor, who 
had also learnt with indignation that Bamadeva had sheltered 
Karan Ghelo. He equipped an army of 100,000 men, over 
which he placed a favourite ermuch named Malik Kafir. At 
the same time he issued orders to Alaf Khan to advance on 
Devagiri from Guzarat. On the way he was to take Bagla a 
and to secure if possible Karan Ghelo’s daughter. The latter, 
Devaldevi by name, was four years old at the time of her fathe£‘^ 

* The iiterai moaning of 6hel<j is mad. But Karan was rash, rather thmi 
mad. 

t The full story is admirably told in the famous Guzarati novel Karan GMu 
by the late Mr. Naiida Shankar. 
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fUglit. aiid 1 ukI }iow grown into a beautiful maid of fourtoon. 
'’Rainadeva iiad asked Karan Gbelo to give ber in marriage 
• to- Sliarikardeva liis son. But the Rajput king, although in 
exile, had yet deemed his lineage too high to give liis daughter 
to a Yadava of Dcvagui. An envoy sent by Alaf Khan, who 
(lemanck'.d the suiTondcr of Devaldovi for Ala-iid -din’s ha, rein, 
caused Karan to change his mind. And h<! rcsolv<Ml to mai'i'v 
lier to a Maratha, jjrincc, rather than pi’ostitiite luir io a baiba,rian 
soriperoi'. He refused Alaf Khan’s (leinaTid and hold Raglan 
as long as he could against the Afghan army. For two months 
Ins resistance was successful. Famine ii,t last forced him to 
leave his stronghold. He fell back with his troops on Dovagiri, 
followed by Alaf Khan. As he retreated, Karan sent a bod}' 
of horse by a separate route to convey Devaldevi to the arms 
of the young Maratha. The plan would have succeeded but 
for unforeseen ill fortune. Alaf Khan pursued Karan’s troops 
to a day’s niarcli from Devagiri, when in despair at Dcvaldevi’s 
escape he called a two days’ halt. During the halt three hundred 
Afghans, unknown to Alaf Khan, slipped out of camp to visit 
the Bllora caves. As they started homewards, they saw some 
.Hindu cavalry across their way. The Afghans, flushed with 
>;uccess, attacked and soon dispersed them. . As the conquerors 
h,)ught over the women whom the fugitives had left behind, 
they learnt that one was no other than the bc^autifiil Devaldevi. 
Gverjoyed they took her to Alaf Khan, who a.t onc(‘, took her 
to Delhi. A few weeks after her arrival, the (unperor’s son 
Khizr Khan, won by her beauty, obtaiiual her in mania, gc, and 
the devotion of her husband and the triurapJi of luu'own ciiarms 
1 ied her to forgot the absence of her .father a,n{| Mi.c mlseri(;s of 
j lier country. - 

Malik Kafir with the main Afghan army drove bae-k' Ihc 
Maratha forces until he reached Devagiri. Ramadeva saw that 
farther resistance was hopeless. He beat a parley, and jircscnt- 
ing Ji]m.seli: at Malik Kafir’s camp, offered to pay full an‘ca,iv; 
of tribute, and an ample indemnity. The offer was accepted 
and Ramadeva not long afterwards visited Ala-ud-din at Delhi, 
There the new vassal w^as received with great honour. The 
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title of Eay-i-Rayan or Hindu King of Kings was conferred on^ 
Mm, and in return for Ms homage, he was permitted not onl\ 
to retain Devagiri but to govern Navasari, a district on the 
seacoast of Guzarat (A.D. 1308). The following year Malik 
Kalir passed by Devagiri to plunder the Kakatiyas of Warangak 
Ala-ud-din liud already tried to reduce them from a ’base in 
Bengal, But the expedition had failed, and to Malik Kafir was 
committed tJic task of retrieving the glory of the Delhi arms, 
Ramadeva received and obeyed the command to aid Malik 
Kafir as a .subordinate ally. Attacked both by the Musulraan 
general and the Yadava king, the Raja of Warangal yet made a- 
stout defence. It was only after a siege of several months that 
he opened negotiations. Malik Kafir was not unwilhng to 
accept terms. His losses had been severe ; Ramadeva’s loyalty 
hung on events ; and accepting 300 elephants, 7000 horses and 
a large store of money and jewels Malik Kafir returned in 
triumph to Delhi. 

The year A.D. 1310 saw the downfall of the Hoysalas. They . 
had been pressed southwards by the later Yadava kings but 
they still ruled the larger portion of the present Mysore State, 
and their capital was Dwara Bamudra.^' Legends of their 
wealth were current in Delhi and Ala-nd-diii bade Malik Kafir 
plunder them as he had plundered the Yadavas, On the way 
from Delhi Malik Kafir again halted at Devagiri. But in the 
comse of the preceding year (A.D. 1309) Ramadeva had died 
and his son Shankardeva sat on the throne of the Yadavas. The 
memory of Dovaldevi made him less pliant than his father. 
He refused either help or supphes. Nevertheless he did not 
openly attack Malik Kafir. The latter, leaving a force to watch 
Devagiri, attacked with his main army the Hoysalas. They 
offered a poor resistance, and with a vast store of fresh bo(;)ty 
Malik Kafir returned northwards. The ne^vs however of 
Shankardeva’s conduct kindled resentment in Ala-iid-di'n, 
which was heightened by his subsequent behaviour. After the 
Delhi army had retired, Shanlrardova withheld Ills tribute. 
Malik Kafir once more invaded the Deccan, stormed Devagiri 
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^and beheaded Slia,nkardeva (A.D,. 1312). Then laying waste 
Maharashtra he swept through the whole of southern India. 
All the old southern thrones, those of the Pallavas, Cholas, 
Pandyas and. Cheras toppled over one after the other until at 
Iasi; the triiiinphant general rested to erect a niosquc at Ramt^sh - 
waraia.^ 'With the booty of the conquered peoples Malik Kafir 
was letiirning to Delhi, when he received an urgent suininons 
fro.m Ala-ud-din. Drink and lust, war and intrigue had worn 
out the iron constitution of the great emperor. KHzr Khan, 
on whom he had bestowed Devaldevi, neglected his father. In 
the. loneliness of age and ill-health, Ala-ud-din smninoned Malik 
Kafir to his side. He was the one person whom the emperor 
trusted and he betrayed the trust with the basest ingratitude. 
On reaching Delhi, he at once began to plot the extennination 
of the whole Khilji house. Alaf Khan, the brother who had 
helped Ala-nd-din to the throne, was long dead ; and the arts 
of Malik Kafir led Ala-ud-din to believe that his sons, Khizr 
Khan and Shadi Khan, were concerned with the queen’s rela- 
tives in a treasonable scheme. At the same time news came that 
(luzarat, Rajputana and the Deccan had revolted. Malik Kafir 
laid the blame on the conspirators. The queen and her sons 
were arrested. Her Idnsmen were beheaded and the emperor, 
isolated from his kinsmen, soon died of a poisoned meal prepared 
for Mm by Malik Kafir (A.D. 1316). On tlie emperor’s death 
Malik Kafir put out the eyes of Khizx Khan and Shadi Khan, 
arrested Ala-iid-din’s fourth son Mubaiak Khan, and placing 
Ala-ud“din’s youngest son Umar Khan, then aged seven, on the 
throne, began to govern in Ms name. It now seemed that th(H 
new Sejanus, more fortimate than Ms Roman prototype, bad 
brought his schemes to a happy issue. But at the very moment 
of success, Ms good fortune left him. One night ho sent a band 
of fissassins to Idll Mubarak Khan. The latter happened to 
wear roimd Ms neck a string of jewels. With it ho ransomed 
Ms life. The assassins, fearing punishment for their neglect 
of duty, sought out Malik Mashir, the captain of the guards and 
a devoted servant of the dead emperor. Prompt in action, 
Malik MasMr rushed with Ms men into Malik Kafir’s room, and 
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kiliing ium together mth a number of other eunuchs privy to 
Iris sehemeSj placed Mubarak Khan on the throne of Delhi. 

, The ne w emperor, who was not without ability, at once plan- 
ned the subjugation of the revolted provinces. In A.D. 1317 
Mubarak’s general Ain-ul-Mulk reduced Kajputana and Guzarat,. 
in A.D. 1318 Mubarak himself undertook the recovery of the 
Deccan. Upon Malik Kafir’s departure, Harpaldeva, a Yadavij 
noble, who had married Ramadeva’s daughter, led on her behalf 
a rebellion. With the aid of the neighbouring chiefs, he over- 
came most of the Musulman garrisons and for over a year ruled 
Maharashtra. But on Mubarak’s advance Harpaldeva’a allies 
deserted him. He himself fled, panic-stricken towards the 
^vestem hills. Before he could reach them, a body of Musulman 
«► horse overtook him and brought him into Mubarak’s presence. 
He ordered Harpaldeva to be flayed alive. After death his 
head was cut ofi and fixed over the main gate of Devagiri. The 
rebellion once crushed, the emperor took steps to prevent its 
recurrence. He built a chain of forts from the Vindhya 
Mountains to Dwara Samudra. And for more than throe hund- 
red years the Maratha people dwelt beneath the rule of Musul- 
man kings. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE DKC:CAN I’NDETJ, DELHI AJS'l) THE RiSE OF V l-FAY A M ,V w\ i'J 
AJ). 1316 TO 1351. 

The liivStoiy o.f .MaiiarasMra Xroiii tlie time of its cu.f.u|i.icst 
to tL,at of the Bahmani revolution is the history of the Dellti 
empire of which it formed a part. The Emperor Mubarak, after 
he had reduced the Deccan, believed that his duties were tvv(vr 
and that he might pass the rest of his life in vice and pleasure.'^ 
His natural ability wa.s soon extinguished, and misgovernnieni 
produced rebellion. His cousin Malik Asad Uddin was the 
first to plot against the throne. The ])]ot was discovered an<l 
Asad Uddin executed. With him perished the emperor’s blinci 
brothers, Khizr .Khan and Bhadi Khan, as well as Umar Khan, 
the unhappy child on whose head Malik Ivafir’s treason hail for 
a. moment placed a crown. The beautiful Devaldevi was torn 
from Khizr Khan and carried, to Mubarak’s barem. Disgusted 
with the treachery of his relatives, Mubarn.k giu'o his entin^ 
confidence to one Hasan, a, converted sweeper, on whom ho 
bestowed the title of Malik .Ivhusru. The new favour) i;; !'<i- 
jieatcd the tactics of Malik Kafir and ])o.netrathig to the extrenv' 
south brought; back 120 olejihants and a great store of jewc^ls, 
anid. gold. His success led Malik Khusru to plan a rebellion iu 
the Deccan, Failing to win over the other im[)erial. oll'ic.fU’s. 
be tried to destroy tliein. The scheme faiiori and Mfdik Kiuisi'i: 
was sent iu chains to Delhi. But such was tbo dextc.uity of tli(> 
low-bons iulveiiturer, that he turned tlie tables on liis arcu.sfu-s 
and induced the emperor to believe that they and. not .he. weie 
guilty. The imperial officers were disgi.’aced and tlioir csiaK',- 
confiscated. The graceless low-caste noiv persuaded MuhiH-ak 
that the sweeper caste was the only one in which trust could 1 k' 
placed. With the emperor’s leave he summoned twenty thouse, nd 
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01 tliem to Delhi. With their aid llalik Khiisru plotted his 
master’s destruction. It was in vain that Miiharalc’s tutor 
^ia-iid-din warned his former pupil. Mubarak’s ears were 
deaf to all remonstrances. The same night both tutor and', 
emperor were assassinated by Malik Khusrii and 'for the first*' 
and last time in history the crown of Delhi was 'worn hy a- 
sweeper. The new sovereign distributed the. ladies of i^Iubarak’s 
harem among his feUo%¥ caste-men, reserving Devaidovi for 
himself. The mere touch of such a wretch was worse than cloath 
to a high-born Eajpnt lady. And in Malik Khnsru’s embraces 
the unhappy princess more than expiated her father’s crime- 
and fulfilled to the uttermost the curse of the sati. 

The rule of the new emperor, detested as a traitor by Musul- 
f&ans and as a low-caste by Hindus, was not destined to endm’e. 
On the marches of Afghanistan lived a veteran named Ghazi 
Beg Tughlak. His father was a Turkish slave of the Emperor 
Ghyas-ud-din Balban. His mother was a Jat woman of Lahore. 
From early youth to mature manhood the life of Ghazi Beg 
Tughlak had been spent in the camp and on the battlefield. 
His courage and talents had raised him from the rank of sepoy 
to that of warden of the marches. In this high office he fought 
and won twenty-nine pitched battles against the Tartar hordes, 
who looked longingly towards the rich plains of India. And 
with a just pride he raised at Multan a mosque on which he 
inscribed the tale of his triumphs. When the news of Mubarak’s 
death reached Ghazi Beg, he struck his camp and set out at once 
for Delhi, Malik Khusru and his caste-men defended the ap- 
proaches of the capital with the comage of despair. But the 
skill of Ghazi Beg and the valour of his veterans overcame their 
resistance. Malik Khusru fled the field only to be taken and 
slaughtered ; and Ghazi Beg entered Delhi in triumph. MTien 
he reached the gate he asked, with feigned humility, whether 
any yet lived of the house of Ala-ud-din. If any such still 
survived, let him be brought forward and placed on the throne,, 
The crowd shouted that all had perished. Even yet the conqueror 
feigned aversion from the crown. “ Then, 0 people of Delhi,” 
he cried, “choose ye among the nobles of the empire the most 



wortliy to succeed and I swear that I sliall abide by your choice.’’ 
The mob tlmiidered in. answer the name o.f Ghazi Beg Tiighlak, 
and lii'ting him in their arms, they hailed him as Bbah Jclian, 
or sovereign of the universe. Ghazi Beg accepted tlie. cvosvri 
but refused the title. Custom, however, required so.ine ('hange 
of narno. In memory possibly of his fatlun’s master, (dsyas-ufi- 
din Balban, he called himself Ghyas-ud-din Tugldak. Aiul on 
August 23, A.D. 1321 he became emperor of .i)(‘lhi. 

The new monarch’s vigour soon restored orde.r in nin<iiistan. 
Near Kabul he built a chain of forts which fliniiig his rc'jgn 
closed fb.mly the northern passes. He sent his oldest soil Alai' 
Khan to subdue the l^aja of A¥arangal, wJio in tin*, recent 
tumults liad witliheld his tribute. Alaf Khan attacked Vv araiiga] 
from Devagiri. But the campaign failed. The Kakatiya Kaja., 
Pratap Buclradeva II, defended Ms town with spirit. The hert 
winds destroyed the health of the besiegers. At last a. report 
spread that the emperor was dead and that a revolution had 
broken out at the cajhtal. Believing the report true, several 
officers deserted with their commands, '.riic prince took alarm 
and retreated with all haste. But so severe wei'e the losses 
in the attack and retreat that of the whole army only 3000 
returned to Devagiri. There Alaf Klian found the rejiort to be 
false and enquired into the conduct of his faitlilcss officers. 
Two alone survived. The rest had been killed or taken by the 
Hindus : and the two snrvivoi's had soon reason to envy ihe fate 
of their comrades. The prince sent them to Delhi. Tlierii 
Ghyas-ad-din had them buried alive, observing with gubn wit 
that as they had buried h,im alive in jest he would bury them 
alive in earnest. The emperor placed Alaf Khan in command 
of a fresh army. This time the prince took great pains to sccuri'. 
•his communications. Crossing the Godavari at Baksli.'isabiiu van. 
he advanced soutli-soiith-east to Bedar. Taking it by stmau, 
lie made it his base and then marched due east on Warangak 
iH’ter a prolonged defence Pratap .Riidradeva surrcnderoil. He. 
and his family were sent as prisoners to the emperor and the 
Kakatiya country was added to.tihp provinces of Delhi. Ghyas- 
ud-din Tiighlak now marched in person to subdue .Bengal. 


Thore ivana Klian, the nominal viceroy but actual ruler, Iias- 
tencd to submit, and after a short campaign in Tiilmt to the ^ 
south of Nepal, Ghyas-iid-din turned liis face homewards. As 
l¥-^ noa.red the capital he met Alaf JChan, wiio, surrounded by 
a biilliaut array of nobles, waited to congratulate bis father. 

I n a Iiaridsome wooden structure specially erected by the prince, 
iThyas-ud-din held a reception and received the felicitations 
of his courtiers. When the ceremony was over, the emperor 
sent lor his carriage. The prince and the nobles hastened 
to leave the building, for it was their duty to guard on horse- 
l)ack Ghyas-ud-diii as he entered Iiis vehicle. At lust only 
(rhyas-ud-din Tughlak, his infant son, and five attendants 
remained inside the temporary palace. The roof suddenly 
collapsed, destroying in its fall every one beneath it. The 
iiinperor died as became the former warden of the marclies. 
His body was found arched across his son’s bod}", whose life, 
he had vainly tried to save. The vulgar invented many causes 
for the calamity. Elephants, so some said, had pushed down 
the ’building from without. Others asserted that the lightning 
had stnic’k it. Others more ingenious still maintained that 
Alaf Khan had erected the building by magic and that when 
he left it, the magic that had supported it left also, and thus it 
collapsed. But all, save a very few, believed that whatever 
the immediate cause, the mishap had been contrived by the 
treachery of Alaf Khan. At one stroke he thus removed the 
o(.;cupaut of the throne and his favourite son. And as jMaliomed 
iTtiglila’iv, the prince, in A.D. 1325, became emperor of Delhi. 

Upon the new sovereign nature had showered with both 
hands hei’ choicest gifts. In the course of a long reign he met 
no equal as a captain in the field. But generalship was but 
one of the varied, talents of Mahomed Tughlak. He was deeply 
versed in Greek logic and Greek philosophy. Ho had studied 
profoundly astronomy and mathematics. He knew intimately 
the Arabic and Persian languages. His speeches and letters were 
for centuries the wonder and the model of the Delhi secretariat. 
His Persian verses have been preserved and are still read with 
pleasure by Persian scholars. Anticipating by 500 years the 
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BritisL. Govei-nment, lie built hospitals for the side and alms- 
houses for widows and orphans. When he moimted the throne, 
the highest hopes were formed of this most eloqnesit and 
accomplished jirince. But when he died, he had fully earncHl tiie. 
name of the most lilood-thirsty despot in Indian history. 

In dhe second year of Mahomed Tughlak’s reign, he was 
threatened by a Moghul invasion. But buying it oft', he devoted 
his attention to the subjugation of southern India. Ami to 
use Ferislita’s phrase, he so subdued Tailangana (another name 
for Warangal), the southern Konkan and Dwara Sainndra, 
or Mysore, that they might have been villages near Delhi, After 
this campaign, the emperor subdued eastern Bengal to its 
farthest frontiers and Oudh to the foot-hills of the Himalayas. 
But the cost of these wars and the lavish gifts which Mahomed'' 
Tughlak bestowed on the learned men of his time exhausted 
Ms treasury, already depleted by the ransom paid to the Moghul 
invaders. The fertile mind of the emperor then conceived a 
scheme as ingenious and disastrous as any projected by Law or 
Patterson. He had heard that the Chinese government had 
from early times issued paper money. He resolved, instead of 
bank-notes to issue copper coins with the nominal value of gold 
pieces. But he failed to grasp that the Chinese baulc-notes 
were issued only by the emperor and were really but promissory 
notes signed by him. Mahomed Tughlak allowed, or at any 
rate failed to prevent, the bankers of all India from, issuing 
copper tokens as fast as the Delhi mint. The result may easily 
be imagined. Every tax-payer hastened to pay taxes in the 
new coinage. Foreign merchants paid their debts with, tokens 
but demanded their dues in gold. At last, when the country 
was exhausted by this absurd scheme, the emperor conceived 
another hardly less so. China was a rich country. Its ov(?ir-- 
flowing treasuries would soon refill Ms. Ho must, therefore, 
conquer it. To realize tMs wild project ],{)0,000 horse under 
* Kliusrii Malik, the emperor’s nephew, advanced into Nepal. 
The hardy Nepalese resisted their progress step by step. Never- 
theless after desperate fighting Khusru Malik reached, the fron- 
tiers of China. There a mighty Cliinese force awaited the 
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attack of kis attenuated squadrons, Tke general in despair 
ordered Ms troops to retreat. But neitker in attack nor in 
tilgkt mis tkere any safety. Tke: rainy season begun. Tke 
rnountain patks became torrents and swept away tke Indians’ 
supplies and baggage trains. Tke Ckiiiesc harried their rear- 
guards. Tke mountaineers renewed tkeii attacks and, at last, 
of all that host but a few stragglers from, tke lines of communi- 
cation returned to tell Makomed Tugklak the fate of Ms army. 
He at once ordered tkeir execution. 

Disgusted witk DelM as tke scene of Ms failures, l^lahomecl 
Tugklak resolved to move tke capital tkencc to Devagiii. From 
this nev^ metropolis ke hoped to subdue India as far as Cape 
^Jomorin and witk tke spoils of kis foes to restore Ms own bank- 
rupt finances. Tke migration of the court and of the public 
offices did not content Mm. He ordered tke whole Delhi 
population to move to Devagiri. Nor was one single person 
permitted to evade the command. According to the grapMc 
story of Ibn Batuta, the Imperial police found, on searchhig DelM, 
but tw’’© solitary recusants. The one was blind and tke other 
bedridden. Mahomed Tughlak directed that the former should 
be shot to Devagiri by a catapult and that the bedridden man 
should he dragged thither by the leg. A few pieces of tke blind 
man’s flesh and one leg of the bedridden man eventually reached 
the new capital. The emperor built a road from Delhi to Devagiri 
and endeavoured to distribute food to the travellers on the 
way. Yet even so, half the population died on the road and many 
more died on reaching Devagiri. Nor did tke Maratkas gain 
wiiat tke inhabitants of DelM lost. The tyrant resolved to make 
Devagiri worthy of an emperor’s residence ; and as he had no 
funds witk wMck to pay workmen he achieved kis aim. by 
forced labour. By the Aveary arms of sufiering Maratkas ke built 
tke fort of Daulatabad on a mass of rock not far from tke city. 
Tke perimeter of tke fort was 5000 yards. Galleries ran inside^^ 
tke stronghold. It was abundantly supplied with walei'. And 
the engineers of the time declared it impregnable. The new 
capital completed, Makomed Tugklak set out to enslave what 
still remained free in southern India. Before he could do so ke 
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had, to occupy the great fortress of Kondaiia, twelve, miles IVom 
Poona, of wliicli. a romantic tale will be told hcrea ftcr. It '.vifs 
defended for eight months by a Koli chief named Nagnah, who 
repulsed all the assaults of the imperial troops, AVlnm iamiiie 
o^'erclfimo his resistance, he skilfully evacuated tin*, stroughohi, 
The emperor returinnl to Devagiri to re.cruit his war-woj'u ainiy. 
While they rested he received news that 'Malik-; Pairam, viceroy 
of the Pimiabj had rebelled. The emperor ha,d come to set* 
that while Devagiri was a good base for the conquest of soiitiiern 
India, it was dangerously far from his northern possessions. 
Pie therefore bade all his chief ofBcers send as hostages their 
families to Devagiri. Malik Bairam hesitated. The imperial 
messenger charged him with treason. The ijidignaiit viceroy 
struck off his accuser’s head and then sought safety iii the ci’ime 
which he had so hotly repudiated. The onq)oj'oi‘ husiened 
to the Punjab and soon de:leated and slew his tiii'l>u]('iit servant. 
He now tried fresh means to replenisli his coffers. lie increased 
so largely the taxes on the fertile tract Ixtwoen the Ganges and 
the Jamna that the ruined population burnt their houses and 
fled into the woods. , Enraged at yet another financial failure, 
Mahomed Tughlak organized a hunting party. tSurrounding 
the woods, he and his guests shot down in hundreds tJie WTotched 
tax-payers, a,s his beaters drove them out of the coverts. Gui- 
versa! terror now led to universal rebellion. ^Flie viceroys oi; 
easte.Qi Bengal and the southern Ivonkan revolted. The, 
emperor returned to Devagiri and imposed so larg(^ a kvvy on the, 
surrounding provinces that it also rebelled. HLs army, how- 
ever, soon reduced Devagiri to its former slavery and lie set- out: 
to restore order in the southern Konkan. On the ro.ad a pesti- 
lence attacked his troops. Numbers perished and the (‘inperor 
himself almost died. On his recovery he gave up the expedition, 
and on returning to Delhi he authorised the city’s formcn: in- 
habitants to return there also. A great migration from Devagiri 
ensued. But very few of the emigrants reached the land of 
their desire. A famine broke, out in Central India and as they 
pa,ssed through the stricken province, they also suffered and foil 
by the way-side. 
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I\Ialiomcd Tuglilak’s mind now conceived a strange explanation 
«f tlie contiiraal troubles of liis reign. They were not, as one ox 
two presumptuous advisers had insinuated, duo to his iinauciai 
schemes or to his cruelties. The real cause was the wrath of 
(tod. Although assiduous in his prayers and the builder of 
many mosfpies, Mahomed Tughlak had ]iot had his accession 
connimed by the Arabian Caliph. A stately embassy, laden 
with presents, made its way to Arabia and begged that the 
Claliph would condescend to forgive the past and now proclaim 
the empeim-’s accession as lawful and proper. The Caliph 
graciously consented and sent an envoy with a letter conferring 
on the emperor what he already possessed, Mahomed Tughlak 
hiiet the envoy on foot twelve miles from Delhi, placed the Caliph’s 
letter on his head and had it opened and read with the greatest 
solemnity. He ordered his mosques publicl}' to degrade all 
previous emperors (including his own father) W'ho had not 
received the confirmation of the Caliph. Then he awaited with 
confidence the dami of happier times. His hopes w-exe vain 
and his calamities grew more numerous than ever. About this 
time Krislmadeva, a relative of Pratap Hudradeva, II, the 
imprisoned Kaja of AVarangal, escaped captivity and plotted 
rebellion. To his plot he won over the Eaja of Vijayanagar. 

The rise of this Iringdom is the most interesting and important 
event of the fourteenth century. To the north of the Timga- 
bhadra Eiver stood the fort of Anegimdi. Its rulers were the 
petty chiefs of Kampila, or Kampili, eight miles to the east, who 
were vassals first of the Chalukyas and then of the Yadavas. 
Ill A.D. 1336 Mahomed Tughlak’s nephew Bahauddiii rebelled, 
and being defeated, fled from the terrible emperor to the 
court of Kampila. The Hindu chief received the high-horn 
fugitive with chivalrous com’tesy. He entertained him hospi- 
tably and refused to surrender him. This brought on the chief 
the Delhi army. Undaunted, the chief sent Bahauddiii under* 
an escort to a neighbouring kingdom and took refuge in liis 
stronghold at Anegimdi. Surrounded and famine-stricken, 
the Eaja resolved to die like a Eajpnt king. He caused a huge 
fire to be lit. In it his wives and those of his garrison threw 
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themselves. Their honour safe, the Eaja and his ijobios opened 
wide the gates and rushing on the besiegers died fighting. The 
emperor placed as viceroy over Auegundi a Miisulman noblf'. 
named Malik. 

But although the prince and his kinsmen laid ^xaislicd. 
their ' spirit had survived. Two brothers nami^d Jhni-har 
and Bukica, who had served Pratap Eiidradeva Jl, fled 
when Wara,ngal fell in A.D. 1623 and entorod the 
Kaaipila service. Their talents attracted the notice of tln^ 
prince and they respectively rose to be his minister and his 
treasurer. They survived the sack of Anegirndi and afterwards 
fomented the opposition to Malik’s rule, while artfully pretend- 
ing to be his friends, ^^hrough their ingenuity Malik was de- 
graded from the viceregal throne and in his stead hlahomeck 
Tughlak raised Harihar*. to be Raja of Kampila, Wisely he 
withdrew his capital to the southern bank of the Tnngabliadra 
and founded a new city, to which ho gave the inspiring name of 
Yijayanagar, or the city of victory. To it flocked all the brave 
or broken men of the Deccan, rajas who had lost their kingdoms, 
barons who had lost their fiefs, devout men who lied J'rom the 
pollution of the foreigner, fighting men who wished to cross 
swords once again with the hated invader. The ancimit Idng- 
doms of the Cholas and the Pandyas, of the Chora s arid of tlie 
Pallavas, acknowledged the new king as their suzerai n and soon 
became absorbed in lus dominion. Within its trontiors the 
Hindu races of southern India stood for two and a half nentmies 
heroically at bay. In A.D. 1342 Harihar died. His riugn had 
been peaceful. But his brother and successor Bukl-ra, lionce- 
fortli knowm as Bukka Raya, was of a more warlil-ie inonld. 
lie seized the chance of using the resomces of Vijayanagar on 
behalf of a Idnsman of his former inaster. He entriislod a fo.rce 
to Krishnadeva, who retook Warangal. Upon this snccess, Mie 
rebellion spi’ead through the entii'e Deccan ; and in a few' nmnilis 
^;he emperor’s sole possession south of the Vindhyas wus Deva-giii, 
overawed by the great stronghold of Danlatabad. He sent 
Kutlugh Khan, his one-time tutor, to recover the Deccan. 


See Sowoli, A Forgollen Eni'pire, Chap. II. 
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Kiitliigli Klian had partially succeeded, when he was recahed to^ 
inake way for Ain-ul-mulk, the governor of Oiidh. The latter 
was a smooth-tongued courtier and a great favourite of the 
emperor. He had hoped to secure a high office at Delhi, and 
furious at his hanishment to a distant jirovince, lie rehelled. 
A great battle took place on the banks of the Ganges in which 
Mahomed Tughlak’s valour won the day. Nevertheless he 
persisted in his resolve to recall Kutlugh Khan. The latter 
. dutifully obeyed the order. But direcldy he had left the Deccan, 

; rebellion broke out afresh and the emperor's southern dominion 
i was once more limited to a single city. 

Ho now conceived a new financial scheme. The miseries and 
above all the poverty of India were, according to his latest 
theory, due to the small area of her cultivation. If this were 
extended, the emperor would soon: possess a brimming treasury 
and rule over a prosperous and obedient people. He, therefore, 
chose 100 officers and entrusted to each 60 square miles of 
country and bade them cover it with intensive cultivation. He 
made large advances to enable them to carry through the plan. 
The officers, many of whom Imew nothing of farming, failed 
completely, and most fled with what remained of their advances. 
Their conduct led the emperor to assign another cause to his 
troubles. It was not the wrath of God which pursued him. 
Misfortunes came because he elevated nobles to high commands. 
Born amid wealth and honour, they appreciated but little the 
emperor’s favours. In future he would bestow' the great offices 
of state on the low-horn only and supx3oxted by their gratitude 
he would end liis days in peace and comfort. In pursuance 
of this new plan he appointed Aziz, .a jicpior selle]', to govern 
Malwa. The latter began the tenure of his office by treacher- 
ously assassinating seventy Musulman nobles at a dinner party. 
I’lris act so pleased the emperor that he distributed his govern- 
ments between Lacchena, a singer, two gardeners named Peru 
and Munga., Balu,' a weaver and Makhil, a slave. They saw that 
Aziz had won his master’s approval by assassinating the nobles 
in his province. They followred his example ; the result w'as that 
those nobles who escaped summoned their kinsmen, who every- 
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wliorc? revolted, llie first to rise were those of Guzai-id;, where 
Alakhil tlie skive liad been appointed viceroy, Ajmz weiu. ti ! 
Makliii’s help, but was defeated and slain. The einpeit'or luist- 
enod to Guzarat and, as usual, his talents and vi.^oiir cnis!u’:d 
tlio rc])Miiou. He now resolved to assassinate all the lead in;.: 
Musulnians in Devaglri. Makhil the slave was seni' to sc'izo 
them. Ho did so. On the way iiortliwards they guessed llie fate 
that awaited them and overpowered their guards. Eeturning to 
Devagiri they renounced their fealty to Delhi. I’lie emperor 
marched as was his wont to the storm centre. He defeated, tlm 
nobles and besieged them in Danlatabad. But in the absence 
of .Mahomed Tughlak, the Giizarat nobles once more took up 
arms. Almost insane with rage, be raised the siege of ]3aiilata- 
bad and returned to Guzarat. As he did so tlie peasaiitry and 
hillmeii harassed severely his retreat. Nothing, iK>W(n''(vr, 
daunted the courage of the furious emperor. He forceti his ivay 
into Guzarat, defeated th.<? nobles and drove them isito Sind. 
He followed them across the Indus, determined to ('xtirpatc 
their whole race even if his absence from India cost liim Iris 
empire. On the way a heavy meal of lirdus fish b.rought on an 
attack of fever. But even fever failed to stay Mahomed 
Tughlak. He still pressed on in pin'siiit of his cne)nl(is. But 
the very violence of his ])iirsuit jiroved thei]’ salvation. Tlie 
fever, which careful treatment might have cured, rose with 
neglect. And on 'March 20, A.D. .1351, .M.ahQmt;(.l Tughlak 
died some 30 miles from Thatta in Sind. 

On the emperor’s retirement from the Deccan the rehollicrn 
of the nobles spread until its repression would have tax'efi t-he 
entire stre,ngth of tlie Delhi empire. Joined by the forces of 
Warangal and '\fiiayanagai', they defeated at Bedar tlic imjanial 
troopis marching under Imad-ul-mnlk, his son-in-law, to .I'cstoi’i* 
order. Imad-iil-mnlk perished on the field. The imjicrial 
authority gone and the emperor’s army destroyed, it only 
remained for the Deccan nobles to choose a Idng to reign over 
them. Their first leader was one Ismail Afghan, who mounted 
the throne under the title of Nasarnddin. But in tiie defeat 
of Imad-ul-mulk a certain Hasan had greatly distinguishei'l 
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liimsolf. vSeeiiig that his courtiers turned to Hasan ratiiei; than 
* to himself Nasaniddin prudently ahciieated in his favour. Tlie 
nevv king had begun life as the servant of one Gaiigadhar or 
Qa'iigu, a Brahman by caste and an astrologer by proi'ession. 
Tile story runs that when Hasan was one day plougliing a piece 
of land, lent to him as a reward for good service by Iiis master, 
he imearthed a cojiper vessel containing some gold coins. He 
took them to Gangadhar, who, delighted with his servant’s 
honesty, brought it to the notice of Mahomed TuglViak, then 
still Prince Alaf Khan. The latter told his father, who summoned 
Hasan to liis presence and gave him the command of lOd liorse. 
Gangadhar then drew* Hasan’s horoscope and learning from it 
his future rise to greatness, made him promise that if ever he 
became a king, he would assume the name of Gangu and employ 
his former master as liis minister of iiuance. MTieii Mahomed 
Tughlak sent Kntliigh Khan to be viceroy of the Deccan, the 
latter took Hasan as an officer of his suite. At Devagiii he won 
the viceroy’s confidence and "was one of the leading Deccan nobles 
when they renounced their loyalty to Delhi. When Imad-ul- 
miilk tried to recover the Deccan, Nasaruddin appointed 
Hasan to command the rebel forces. They won the day but 
the victory of his commander proved Kasaruddin’s ruin. On 
his abdication Hasan mounted the vacant throne. In the hour 
of his prosperity he remembered his promise to Gangadhar. 
He sent for him and gave him the keys of his treasury, and he 
had himself crowned under the title of Ala-ud-din Hasan Gangu 
Bahmani, thus founding what is known in history as the 
Bahmani empire. 


CHAPTER YIII 


:i.’HE BAHMANI KINGDOM 
A.I). 1347 TO 1326 

The new king of tlie Deccan was as able a monarch as he had 
been a subject. His vigoions rule soon restored Musulman 
authority in the country round Devagiri. Then, finding Devagiri 
not sufficiently central, he removed his capital to Gulba.rga, 
a to\;ra some 20 iniles north of the Bhima ; and from that base 
he reduced the whole country from the Bhima Riv<n,' in the 
north to the Tuiigabhadra in the soutii, and from tJio fort of 
Choul in the west to the town of Bedar in the east. Chmgadhar, 
the former master of the new Idng, proved as capable a treasurer 
as Hasan -proved a sovereign and at no previous time was the 
Musulman yoke more firmly fastened on Maharashtra than 
during the reign of this fortunate slave. The latter, howtvver, 
did not live long to enjoy the fruits of his skill and priuhnico. 
In August, 1357, he received an invitation from ^Prem Rai, a 
descendant of iiaran Qhelo to help him conquer Giizarat. HasaJi 
accepted the invitation. He sent ahead the vanguard of his 
army under his eldest son, Prince- Mahomed, Tlie prince afh'aii- 
ced with expedition imtil he reached’ the beautiful wooded valfey 
through which winds the Tapti River. An ardent sporlsma-n, 
he soon forgot in the pursuit of tiger the object of his (campaign. 
He sent such glowing accounts of his tropMos that the king 
pressed forward to j oin him in the chase. But its fatigues j >l'o vec I 
too great for a frame exhausted by war, intrigue and govcriiriwa it. 
He contracted malaria and returned to Gulbarga, wheni he 
lingered for six months. At last on the point of death In' sent 
for his youngest sou Mahmud and asked him to read a passage 
from the book before him. It was the Bostaii, and without 
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design the boy read from it tbe words written by Sadi of 
Persian King. Jamslied : 

P I conquered the world by valour and indepeudeiiee, but 
was imable to subdue the jrower of the grave.” 

The dying king recognized in the words of the dead ]roet his 
own approaching end. He nominated his eldest son* as his 
successor, bade his children farew^ell and a feiv minutes later 
died. He left behind him the name of a loyal friend and a 
generous enemy, and the long endurance of Mnsiilman rule in 
southern India was due to the care with which Hasan Gaiigii 
laid its foundations (A.D. 1358). 

To Hasan succeeded his eldest son Mahomed, who assumed 
the title of Mahomed Shah Bahmani I. The beginning of the 
new Idng’s reign was troubled hy the threats of the Rajas of 
Warangal and Vijayanagar, Krishnadeva and Bukka Ea,ya. 
They demanded upon pain of war the restitution of all lands 
taken from them by Hasan Gangu. Mahomed Shah acted with 
prudence. For eighteen months he amused the Hindu ambas- 
sadors with promises and negotiations and secretly prepared 
his army. When it was ready, he dismissed the envoys, attacked 
the allies, and defeating them, forced Bulia Raya to fall back 
within his frontiers and Krishnadeva to pay a large ransom 
in gold and jewels. A peace ensued which lasted for twelve 
years, when it was again disturbed by the Hindus, Vinayak- 
deva, the son of Kirishnadeva, seized some horses destined for 
the Bahmani king. The latter with 4000 cavahj’ hastened 
towards Vailam Pillam,'-' the scene of the offence. He sent on a 
few of his troopers disguised as traders, who declared that they 
had been pillaged by robbers. The town guards gathered 
round them and became so absorbed in the tale, that they did 
not observe until too late the advance of the rest of the army. 
They then in vain tried to shut the gates. They were cut down, 
and in the ensuing confusion the Bahmani troopers took the 
town. Vinayakdeva retreated into the citadel. The same 
night he fled, but was overtaken and brought before Mahomed 
Shah. The Idng, pleased with his success, had no wish to kill 
* Haig, llisUmcal Landmarhs of the Deccan, p. 7. 



the jiiirice. But the latter abused his captor with such ob- 
pSceiiity that Mahomed Shah’s good humour vanislK'.d. He had 
Viiuiyakdeva’s tongue cut out and had him shot from, a eatapidt,. 
into a N'ast bonfire, wherein he was instantl)^ consumed. 

For two years Jviishnadeva continued the war. Tlien, unable, 
further to resist, bo made a humiliating peace, lie c^ofied 
Golconda, iuid a number of elephants and lio.r.sos. atui paid,, a 
ransom of 3d lakhs of rupees. When the treaty was signed, 
the Hiia.lu ambassadors in.l;o.rmed the conqueror tlrat if lie- 
would bind himself and his successors to respect for over the 
frontiers of Warangal, the Raja could make Mahomed Bhali a, 
present worthy not only of a Idng hut of an emperor. Mahom<3d, 
Shah, devoured with curiosity, agreed to a perjjetual peace, and 
received his reward. Pratap Rudradeva II had prepared for 
Mahomed Tnghlak a beautiful throne known as the Takliti 
Eiroz, or the throne of azure. It was of solid gold studded with 
precious gems. Pratap Rudradeva had dit'.d before its c.ompie- 
tiou. His Idnsman IHishnadeva, a rebel against the (unperor, 
had retained it. He now presented it with all humility to the 
new suzerain of the. south. 

The .king’s next campaign was against Vijayanagai. One 
evening he sat in his pleasure gardens, listening to a band of 
musicians as they sang the couplets of Amir Khusni. Pleased' 
with the song and iutoxicated with forbidden liquor, he ordered 
his juinister to prepare for the singers a draft on the Vijayanagar 
treasury. The minister, thinking the order but a <lrimkcu 
man’s whim, wrote the draft hut did not send it. Next morning, 
liowever, the king compelled him to do so. Th<^ Raja of 
Vijayanagar seated the messenger /who brought the diuft on 
an ass and sent him home. Knowing that war was now iuw 
miucnt, Bulcka 'Raya made a surprise attack on the fortress of 
Mudkal in the Boab, the land between the IvT-isluia and Tuugab- 
hadra Rivers, and put the garrison to the sword. The .Ba imiani 
king, on .hea.ring the news, vowed that he would avenge tiu^ 
disaster by killing 100,000 Hindus. Nor did he fail to keep his 
vow. The Raja fell back on Adoni, a fortress south of ilu'- 
Tungabhadra. Near that stronghold a battle took place in 




wiiicli tile Hindus were completely defeated. The Miisuirnaiis 
invaged the country-side, Idlling its entire population. Biikka, 
Kaya retreated to Viia.yanagar. Mahomed Shah laid siege 
to it. But the. main Hindu army so harassed his force and 
its cominunications that he had recourse to a stratagem. fl(3 
feigned a serious illness and struck his camp. Bukka Raya, 
overjoy(>d, followed liim, harassed his retreat and fell into tlie 
Balimani .king’s trap. The latter recrossed the Timgabhadra. 
and halted in a spacious plain. The same night he made a 
daring attack on Bukka Raya’s camp and killed 10,000 of the 
Raja’s troops. The, latter then sued for jjeace. It was granted, 
]>ut by one of the articles the Raja had to honour the king's 
liraft and pay the musicians. Except for the revolt of a certain 
Bairam Khan which Mahomed Shah suppressed without difficul- 
ty, the rest of the king’s reign passed in peace. He died in 
A.D. 1375 and left behind him the name of a valiant soldier 
and a vigorous administrator. But to the Musulman historian'^- 
his chief glory lay in his having killed within 17 years no less 
than 500,000 Hindus. 

Mahomed Shah’s son, Mujahid Shah, followed his father on 
the throne of Gulbarga. The new king had all the equalities of 
a gi'eat prince, except the power to control Ms temper. His 
mind was vigorous and highly cultivated. His person was 
majestic. And such was Ms strength that when but fourteen 
yeans old he overcame the greatest wrestlers in Ms father’s 
flominions. At his accession he was only nineteen years old 
and not unnaturally looked to win glory at the expense of his 
neighbours. The Doab served, as a pretext. The bulk of it 
had heen annexed by Mahomed Shah Bahmaui. But a few 
tovnis here and there remained in the joint possession of Hindus 
aud Musulmans. Mujahid Shah sent an envoy to Vijayaiiagar 
with a, haughty message. , “Joint possession,” said the Musiil- 
nian envoy, “i,s the fruitful cause of dispute. Let the Raja 
of Vijayaiiagar withdraw Ms troops to the south of the Tiingab- 
hadra, and the two powers will in future hve together iii amit}’.” 
“ The whole Doab,” replied the indignant chief, “is the country 
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.of my ancestors. If the barbarian wants peace let liiin withdraw 
his pretensions to all lands south of the Krishna.” envoy 

returned to Gnlbarga and war ensued, Biikka Raya canipod 
on the southern banli of the Tungabhadra, intend iiig i,o iiwait 
there the attack of Mujahid Shah. Sud<lonly a, |>;mic spread 
among the Hindus. They learnt that Mujabid Sliah liad in a, 
recent Jmnt slain single-handed a tiger. Ihiklca Jiaya willidir-w 
his army into the woods for six months. Mujahi<l Sliah piirsiKa! 
him and guerilla warfare raged through the Wesi-(!j‘i) (duds anti 
Ka,nara jungles, At last Bnkka Kaya’s luialth suhered so much 
that he fell back on* Vijayanagar. A battle took ])iace near the 
city. Mujahid Shah was victorious but his losses had been so 
heavy that he resolved to retreat. He then learnt tliat his 
uncle Baud Shah, whom he had posted on a na]Tt>w nock to 
guard his rear, had left his post to join in the battle. The. safety 
of the Musulman army was now gravely imperilled. Nt^veithe- 
iess the disci];)liiio of the Balnnani troops and the eourrige and the; 
endurance of Mujahid Shah enabled him ix) wilh<lraw without 
disaster. He vented, however, so velKunently his wrath on J.)aud 
Shah that the latter, brooding over the rejn'imand, plotted the 
king’s murder. A year later chance favoured him. The king 
had been fishing and had gone to rest with only ;i. si ngle slu,ve to 
guard him. While the king slept DaiuJ. Shah and tlnx^c assassins 
entered his room. The glare on the wa,tcr h.ad imrt the Icing’s 
eyes, so that he could not see liis eneinios. Baud Sbah. stabbed 
his nephew through the body. His comjjanions killed tlio slave 
and then cut in pieces the dying monarch. 

Baud Shah, his revenge gratified, aspired to mount' tln.'one 
of his murdered nephew. But his aims were ba, filed by the 
courage of Huh Parva Agha, the dead king’s sister. One montli 
a'l'id five days after Mujahid Shah’s death, an assassin procured 
by her stabbed Baud Shah, as he prayed in tlic great luosqiK'. 
at Gnlbarga, Baud Shah removed, the juiiic.ess proclaimed 
that none of the traitor’s stock should profit by his vilbiiny. 
Blinding his son, Mahomed Sangam, she placed on the throne 
Mahmud Shah the youngest son of Hasan Gangn, the boy who 
had read the lines of Sadi to his dying father (A.D. 1378). In 
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tlie. disorders that followed the murder of Miijaliid Shah. Biikka^ 
Raya of Vijayanagar overran the Doab. But upon the accession 
of Hasan Gangu’s son, he withdrew his armies, offered his con- 
gratulations and promised tribute. The new king, who had 
jiever expected the good fortune of a throne, had passed his 
youth and manhood in the study of Persian and Arabic. His 
private munificence had supported a number of poets and 
writers. And he wished his court to be adorned by the greatest 
Persian poet of the time, the renowned Khwaja Hafiz of Shiraz. 
He sent a brother poet Mir Faiz XJlla with an ode and a sum of 
money to invite Hafix to Giilbarga. The great poet, flattered 
by the king’s condescension, embarked at Ormuz. His ship 
had hardly weighed anchor, when a great storm forced it back 
to port. Hafiz had suffered so terribly from sea-sickness that 
he insisted on landing and gave up the voyage. And instead 
of his company, Mahmud Shah was forced to be content with 
six stanzas in which the poet extolled the beauties of Shiraz, 
as an excuse for not leaving it. 

Mahmud Shah reigned for nineteen years in perfect peace 
with his Hindu neighboius. No wars added to his dominions 
nor emptied his treasury. But when famine broke out, his 
husbanded resources enabled him to feed his people with grain 
brought at his expense from Malwa and Guzarat. Ala-ud-din 
Khilji, to boast of his victories, gave himself the name of the 
second Alexander. Mahmud Shah’s subjects, proud of Ins 
learning and moderation, conferred on him the nobler title of 
the second Aristotle. On April 25, A.H. 1397, the \vi.se and just 
Idng died of fever, leaving to succeed him his eldest son Ghyas-ud- 
din. This unhappy prince was only seventeen at his accession 
and at once plunged into the wildest excesses. Among liis 
Turkish slaves was one Lalchin, who had a beautiful and accom- 
plished daughter. The prince demanded her for his harem. 
The hot blood of Turkestan boiled at the insult. Luring 
Ghyas-ud-diii to his house by a promise to gratify Jus desire, 
the slave flimg his master on his back and blinded him with a 
dagger. Lalchin then assassinated the twenty-four principal 
nobles of the court and placing Shamsuddin, Ghyas-iid-din’s 
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In'otlicvr. on t,lu‘, tlironc, hoped to govern the Dcccnn in liis name. 
Tlio dauglitors, however, ot Maliniud Shah wcj’i^ married to 
Firoz KJian and Aliinad Khun, the two younger nous oi' Dnud. 
Sinili : and they instigated their hus])ands to aveiigii th.ei!,‘ 
'hrothei-. Lulchin tiaed to s(‘ize them but they lied to Saga)-. 
Tlj(!ro1lLey gatlKnvd round them a eonsi(jcral)le I'orca^ and risked 
a, batlle with tlie royal army, .’Defeated', Uiey disguised their 
aims by ireacdiiny. They atfocted sidmiissioji, jtra.}a‘.d foi’, and 
obtained pardon, A fortnight later they skill'iilly s('.izcd the 
persons of Laleliiii and Shamsuddin. Lalcliiu they handed, over to 
the vengeance of Ghyas-ud-diii, who although blind eufc him to 
pieces with, a sa,bre. Shamsuddin’s eyes were put out and ho 
■ passed from a throne to a dungeon. And Firoz Khan, under the 
title of Firoz Shah Balmiaui, assumed the crovii uFicli his father 
Daud Shall had vainly sought to wear (November lo, 1397). 

The talents of the new king distinguished him even among 
the gifted princes of the Balnnaiu line. He was a consummate 
linguist. He had studied deeply such varied sciences as botany, 
geometry, and logic. lie conducted twenty-four campaigns 
against the Hindus and extended the frontiers of the .Bahmani 
empire further than any }.irGvions king. But his most extra- 
ordinary cpiality was his love of female beauty. In t.liis he 
ecjualled, if he did not siirj)a.ss, K.iug Augustus I of roland and 
Saxony. At lirst he felt some doubts whetlier Islam iKumittod 
more than four wives. But eouviiiced by the Hhia. doctors 
tluit the P,i'op]iet had approved temporary miions, la', on a 
single day received 300 women into his zaiiajia,. hVom that 
day onwards his agents continually brought to his stwaglio the 
fairest faces of Greece and Ital}'-, liussia and Tibet', .Afghanistan 
and .India, Within its walls the ])olygl()t king coiivei'sed with, 
civei’}!^ .iimiate in her own language; and according i'o Ferishta, 
,ho bostoivcid on each of his .mistresses sucli. attenl'ioii that she 
tlio'ught herself the sole object of the royal aifeetions. Tliore 
seems, however, no doubt that in the end his excesses weakened 
his mind and led to his downfall. 

Of Firoz Shah’s twenty-four campaigns, two deser\’e S'i:>ccial 
mention. In A.D. 1379 Bukka Raya of Yijayanagar had. 
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j.tass'.id away, Icaying to liis son a mighty kingdom defended , 
by a large and Avell-disdplined anny. His son. Hariliai’ II, was 
as peaceixil as Iris Musnlman contemporary, jMahmiiti Shah. 
In A.D. 1398 he was advanced in years, and his son, aitexnvards 
]h.,i]vkii II, had already usurped most of his father's powers. 
'With OT without the king’s leave, the' prince, set in. 
motion the armies of ^hjayanagar and overran tJie Doab. 
reached the southern banks of the Krishna before the Bahmani 
forces had time to niobihze. The Krishna was in high flood 
ajid Firoz Shah saw no way to cross it. At this moment one 
Kazi SIjiraz offered his services to the king. He would assassi- 
nate Prince Bukka or his son, and in the alarm thereby caused, 
Firoz Shah could cross the Krishna and destroy the enemy. 
Firoz Shall agreed and collected a number of rafts for his army. 
Kazi Shiraz, with seven friends, went disguised as beggars to 
the harlots’ quarters of the Hindu camp. There the Kozi 
affected to fall in love with a pretty courtezan, who accepted 
his attentions. One evening, however, his mistress told him 
that she wxxs engaged to dance and sing before the piiiice’s son. 
The Kazi, like a distracted lover, begged her to take him with 
her. The girl objected that the prince W'Ould only admit 
musicians. “ But I too am a musician,” pleaded the Kazi, 
and taking from his mistress her rebek, he played and sang and, 
calling Ms companions, danced with such skill that she gladly 
took with her the whole party. After the dancing-girl had 
displayed her art and charms, she begged the prince to let the 
Kazi and his companions dance also. Leave was given and the 
Kazi and Ms friends began a dagger dance. Bo brilliant was 
t.licir execution that the prince let them draw" closer and closer. 
Suddenly they plunged their daggers into the hearts of the 
])rmce and his courtiers. The assassins then ran out, and cut 
tlxe ropes of the tent, so that it fell upon the party inside, 
hlingling with the crowd they spread every kind of alarming 
report. In the ensuing confusion “ 4000 Musiilmans ci'ossed 
tin? river and slaughtered the Vijayanagar trooirs lilm sheep. 
Priuco Bukka, distracted by the loss of his son and the defeat 
o,f his army, fell back on Ms f ather ’s capital, where the aged 
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Kaja, who liad all his life loved peace, gladly paid FiroK Shah 
£ 400, (KiO in order again to obtain it. 

i^iother of Firoz Shah’s campaigns contained an equally 
romantic episode. In Mudkal, one of two great strongholds, 
in the Doab, dwelt a beautiful girl named Nihal. Her family 
were sonars or goldsmiths and her parents wished to wed hej; 
to a boy of her own caste. But she pleaded so earnestly for a 
respite that the marriage was postponed. An old Brahman wlm 
happened to visit her parents was so struck with her beauty 
that he spent eighteen months in teaching her to dance and sing. 
The teacher was an expert but so apt was the pupil that she 
at length surpassed her master. The delighted Brahman wejit 
to Vijayanagar. There Harihar II had died the year after the 
loss of his grandson. His son Bukka II had succeeded and had 
died early in A.D. 1406. In his place there now reigned his 
younger brother Deva Raya I. To liim the Brahman sang so 
fervently the praises of the maid Nihal, that at last the king felt 
that life would be worthless unless he possessed her. He sent 
back by the Brahman rich presents for the giiTs parents and 
promised to make her his queen. But again Nihal begged that 
her parents would not part her from them. Th(^ Bralmian 
returned to Vijayanagar and told the Raja the failure of his 
mission. Deva Raya I, furious with disa])pointment, sent 
3000 cavalry to take her. But ignorant of their object the 
parents and their daughter fled. At the same time Firoz Bha.h, 
indignant at the unprovoked invasion, attacked th(‘, cavalry, 
routed it and in turn invaded Vijayanagar. The Raja’s troops 
were everywhere defeated. His great fortress of Bankapur 
fell and in the end he was forced to give his own daught;er in 
marriage to Fiiroz Shah with the town of Bankapur as lier wed- 
ding dowry. It then transpired that the goldsmitli’s daughter 
had from the first believed that her fated husband was a Musul- 
man prince. For this reason she had rejected a marria.gc with 
a sonar boy and the embraces of a Hindu sovereign. On learn- 
ing this, Firoz Shah had her brought to court, and finding that 
her beauty exceeded all description, he gave her in marriage 
to his eldest son Hasan Khan, 
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Iq A.D. 1417 Firoz Shaii, in spite of Mahomed Shah’s treaty 
of perpetual peace with Warangal, tried to seize Pangah a strong- 
hold to the north of the Krishna and within the frontiers of the 
Warangal Eaja. Kow for the first time good fortime left him. 
Tlie ganison defended the fortress so resolutely that after two 
years their defence was unshaken, while the besieger’s* army 
had dwindled to almost nothing. Changes too had occmxed 
at Vijayanagar. Deva Eaya I had died in A.D. 1412. His 
grandson Deva Eaya II was now on the throne. The new king 
was in the fi.ower of his age. Vigorous in body, ambitious 
of glory, surroimded by the fi.ery cliivalry of tlie south, he led 
liLs army northwards to help his Hindu brother. Firoz Shah 
should have raised the siege and fallen back on Gulbarga. His 
pride forbade him. He faced the enemy and lost his entire 
ariny. He himself escaped with the greatest difficulty from 
the battlefi.eld. Deva Eaya II overran the Doab, but he was 
eventually driven out by the vigour of Firoz Shah’s brother, 
Ahmad Khan. His brother’s victory was more fatal to the 
king than his own defeat. The king’s son Hasan Khan, naturaUy 
a weak prince, had become so enamoui-ed of the lovely Nihal 
that, abandoning all business, he had given up his entire time 
to his wife. The disgusted nobles tmmed their eyes to Ahmad 
Khan, Civil war broke out. The royal forces were overthrown 
find the Idng ■was besieged in Bedar. In despair he opened the 
gate of the town and abdicated in his brother’s favour. Ten 
days later Firoz Shah died and his brother, under the title of 
Ahmad Shah Bahmani, reigned in his stead (March 1422),. 

The new king’s abilities were eq.ual to those of Firoz Shah 
and he had not dissipated his vigour in the royal zanana. He 
treated Prince Hasan 'with great kindness and gave him a beauti- 
ful palace in which to enjoy the company and the charms of 
the goldsmith’s daughter. He also took steps to meet the 
attacks of the Eajas of Warangal and Vijayanagar, who Iiad 
gained confidence during the civil strife. The hostile forces 
neared each other until they were only divided by the Tunga- 
bhadra. Alarmed by the sight of the Musulman amy, the Eaja, 
of Warangal deserted his ally. Nevertheless Deva Eaya held 
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^ }iiiH groiiiul and defied Alimad Shah, to cross the river. Under 
cover of a cla,rk iiight Ahmad Shah did so, and one of his patrols 
surprised Deva Ttaya as he lay asleep in a sugai-cane “plantatloiL 
Tie 'ivas clad in scanty attire and the Musiilnian soldie.i's toek- 
tie lia]f-nak(id man to be a common villager. Tlu'y made! 
liini calry for them a bundle of sugar-cane. As the fight devel- 
oped, tlie pairol left Deva Eaya to join their comrades, and 
unwounded, tlie Itaja returned safely to his army, llis riiiiTow 
escape, however, affected his nerves, and with all .hasle ho Ijroke, 
off the action and retreated to Vijayanagar. Ahmad Shall now 
overran the country round the capital, slaughtered the wTctched 
villagers with their women and children and defiled their most 
sacred temples. Exasperated at the king’s inlmmanity. tiv(' 
thousand Hindus swore to kill him. Closely their spies watched 
Ms niove.inent,s. One day they brought word that i;he king, 
accompanied by only two hundred guardsmen, was hunting 
twelve miles from his camp. The five thousand Hindus galloped 
with all liaste to the spot. Eortmiately for the Idng a body 
of archers joined him at this moment and by sacrificing them- 
selves enabled their master to reach a mud fort not far away. 
There the arrival of a large body of troops drove off the Hindus. 
The king now blockaded Vijayanagar so closely that Deva lia^n, 
was glad to offer peace. The king, sobered by his recent cl anger, 
was glad to acceiJt it. The Eaja paid a large sum as tiilnitc?. 
and the king marched northwards to punish the Eaja of Wiran- 
gal. That imlucky prince paid to the full the penalty of his 
faithlessness. His army was destroyed. His capital was 
stormed. He lost at once Ms comitry and his life. HencefoiTli 
f Warangal, under the name of Telingana or Tailangana, became, 
ig-i province of the. Bahmani kingdom. 

In 1429 Ahmad Shah after a successful campaign i.n l\laiwa 
suffered a severe reverse at the hands of the Musulmau moiiarch 
of Giizarat. Ahmad Shah had sent Ms general Malik-ul-Tujar, 
a Persian adventmnr, to reduce the lower Koiikan. Wien 
this feat had been accomplished, the general in an excess of zeal 
took the island of Bombay, now the capital of tlio Engliski, 
then the property of the king of Guzarat. Tlie latter jjrotestccL 
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blit Ahmad Shah, endorsed his general’s act. A battle followed 
in winch the Deccan army suffered a complete defeat. And 
Bombay Islanrl ^vas again occupied by the troops of Giizarat. 
xVfter a reign of 12 years and 11 months Ahmad Shah died. His 
reign was on the whole successful. He left his Ivdngdoin larger 
than ho had found it. But a deep stain of cruelty i‘e.ste upon 
his fame. Yet in spite of it he is the only Musulmau king of 
■India on whom his people conferred the title of “IVali” or 
samt. And if the tale he true, it must be conceded tliat he 
fully earned it. For once, after a two years’ famine, he obtained 
by Iris inayers and intercessions a bountiful monsoon (Telnuain^ 
21,1435).' 

The early reign of the new king Ala-iid-din Bhah, the son of 
Ahmad Shah, was troubled by domestic disturbances. In spite 
of bis Idndness to his younger brother, Mahomed, Ivlian, the 
latter attempted with the aid of Adjayanagar to usurp the throne. 
After a .fiercely contested action near Bedar the royal troojos 
won. the day and Mahomed Khan fled. The generous Idng, 
however, forgave his brother, and recalling him to the capital 
made him governor of Eaichiu-. His next trouble came from 
liis "wife. He had been married in youth to Malika Jehaii, 
daughter of Nassir Khan, King of Kliandesh. She had retained 
her husband’s affection until bis general, Dilavar Khan, brought 
liim from a western campaign the lovely daughter of a Konlmii 
].uiroii. Skilled in music, witty, amiable and beautiful, she 
at once eft'aced from the king’s heart the picture of Alalika. 
Jehaii. The neglected wife appealed to her father. He raised 
a. large army ajid allied himself to the King of Giizarat, and a 
number of Deccan nobles invaded Berar. iHa-ud-din Shah, 
fearing treason, dared neither leave his capital nor entrii.st 
liis army to any of his nobles. At last he thought of Malik-iil- 
Tujjar, whose capture of Bombay had led to his severe defeat. 
Malik-iil-Tujar accepted the command of his army but dismissed 
all the Deccan officers, alleging that his former disaster had hot^n 
<liie to their treachery. Success justified his act. AYth a 
force only 7000 strong he defeated Nassir Khan, ravaged 
Khandesh and effectually crushed both the rebels within and the 
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iiivadeiri without. Returning in triumph to Bedar, now tho 
capital of the Bahinanis, Malik-ul-Tujar was received out- 
side the city by the king’s eldest son. Honours were now 
showered on him by his grateful master, who went so fur as to 
give to all 3i*ersian* and foreign officers piercdence over all 
Deccaiiis and ilbyssiiiians. Thh unfortunate act created an 
enmity between the two classes of officials, which in , the end 
destroyed tho Musuhnan , power in the Deccan. 

About this time Deva Raya II of Vijayanagar, depressed 
by continual defeat, called uj)on Ms priests and nobles to explain 
the f]:e(pient successes of the Bahmani Mugs. “ Their territory/’ 
said Deva Raya, “ is smaller than my own ; their courage is no 
greater than ours and their religion is barbarous.” The 
Brahmans replied that heaven had ordained that for 30,000 years 
the . Musulmans should oppress the Hindus. The nobles gave 
a more manly answer. “ The Mnsulmajis,” they replied, 
“ are better mounted and more skilled as archers. Let the Raja 
keep a large force of trained bowmen and victory will once 
more return to his banners.” Deva Raya accepted the advice 
of his nobles and enlisted not only Hindu airchers but also several 
thousand Musuhnan mercenaries. After training the new 
levies, Deva Raya set forth to concjiier the Bahmani Iringdom. 
He at first met with some success. He surprised Mudkal and 
advanced to the southiirn bank of the Erislma. There, however, 
he snot the fate which awaits mere imitators. In a series of 
actions the copy proved unequal to the original. The Raja’s 
troops were defeated. The Raja himself was invested in 
Mudkal. Now convinced that to overthrow the Bahmani 
kingdom was beyond liis power, he, for the rest of his life, 
acknowledged the Bahmani king as Ms overlord and, paid him 
tribute. 

After the defeat of Vijayanagar, Ala-ud-din Sbah resolviul 
to seize and garrison all the Konkan fortresses. The Koiikau 
plains had long been in the hands of the Bahmanis. But tlie 
giant strongholds of the Western Ghats were still th.e re.fug(^ 
of robber barons. They paid or withheld tribute as it suited 
Malik-ul-Tiijar wari a Persian. 
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tliemselves and preyed continually upon the mercliante and 
cultivators who owed allegiance to the Bahmani power. The 
mightiest of these mountain forts was the great hill of Khelua, 
now known as Vis hal gad,. Surrounded on the east, north 
and south by dense forests, it drops on the western side a sheer 
2000 feet. To reduce Khelna was the king’s anibitioh. He 
again gave the command to Malik-iil-Tujar. The royal army 
descended into the Koiikan from Juiinar, and the general took 
several small hill forts as he advanced south. Among the 
chiefs whom he overthrew was a Maratha baron named Bhirke, 
whom Malik-ul-Tujar forced under pain of death to turn 
Mahomedan. Shirke plotted a signal revenge. He ahected 
to become a loyal subject and a true believer and offered to 
guide Malik-ul-Tujar’s army through the Kliehia forests. The 
■few Deccani officers whom the general had still with him 
distrusted Shirke and deserted. But Malik-ul-Tnjar trusted 
blindly his mortal enemy and let him guide the army to the 
spot where the undergrowth was thickest. There Shirke 
escaped and made his way to Shankar Rai, the baron of Khelna. 
The two returned with a large Maratha force, surprised "the weary 
Musulmans, and slew 7000 of them, including their general. 
The few foreign officers who survived wished to report at head- 
quarters the treachery of the Deccanis. But the latter were 
beforehand with the king and induced him by their arts to 
■order the massacre of their traducers. The mifortunate foreign- 
ers fled to Chakan, where the Deccanis treacherously took 
and killed a large number. A handfid however escaped to 
Bedar and told Ala-ud-din Shah the truth. The latter, doubly 
enraged at his defeat and his foolishness, restored the foreign 
officers to favour and executed the deserters. 

The last three years of Ala-ud-din’s reign were darkened 
by illness and rebellion. An eruption on his foot confined 
him to his room and gave rise to the report of his death. The 
report, induced his nephew Sikandar Khan to rebel. He obtained 
the support of the kings of Malwa and Ivliandesh. But in the 
horn* of peril rose the high spirit of Ala-ud-din Shah, and he 
took the field at the head of his army. The invaders retreated ; 
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HitaiHlar Klinn sulauittcd ; and Ala-iid-diii )S]»ali .iv.turii- sl !;■.- 
.!>(‘,dar, wIhvi'o iia died Iiappy in liis final triumph (Apid; :*. 
!J58). 

To t]i;i wise, and eapa.1)l<^ .Ala. nd-din Siiali mieceetied hi,, -.on. 
IMnee 'lluinayiin, 1o wiioni liis isnhjeelM Hyjti.ly ijavr i i.M- ru,,))!' 
of ZaJitn or the Tvi’ant. 1 lis a-rc-itssion u;i.s tdllowfil ii\ ,, 
revol!;. of Sikiinda r Khan, who now. an ihe. kinos coiisin, ri.ioiM'il 
a. share in tiie, kin;!.f(lo:in. Ai tin*. Sii.nU! linir, Ihe kiii'/’s “nriyrr 
])i‘ot]i,er iiiassan Kha,n triiai lo usurp tln^ tin’oiK*. ih-si/iuio! v 
i.fiirnayun met hol.li da,ni;‘{M's. IK', eriishe.d (hi‘. palaoe eo!!s,ii;';u‘v 
and blinded llassaii. lie d(deiiie<! aii<] slew Sikanda.r Khin.! in a 
liard-fonght battle. 15ut while Ihimayiin was abseni iiver In'-; 
capital be received lawvs of a fresb dislurltanee. llas.^er. Kianrs 
friends managed Iiy a forged order to eider Ins pri.'';oh .oe.i 1o 
release liini and. a number of (hose imprisoned will) hii.e Tin* 
lilind prince, tlani I'aised an army and a( limt thd'eiiiod sin* soya! 
tj’oo])s. Ibit when llnmaynii reliiniiMl with his main hirre.i ha 
gained a <‘.oinplete vielory. Ila.ssait Khan lied, but \\a;~ .•I'ised b\' 
tin?, governor of Bijapnr and handed omm' to iln- ritwii ineroy. 
Blit the anxieties which he lunl iindergoor liad nn.'id i !,•.] ilis 
king’s mind. Kroin the. <lale of his vielory lo i!a' t-nd of 
his reign bis coiuluct was lba.(; of a ra.ving madman, lb- pivn u'cs! 
an arena, in Bedar. .And Iben.* in Ihe presiMj<-(‘ of lia vduih- 
eity, be gave a, frei', rein ti> his erne! t(mipei’. Kirst l!,s,~-'.an 
Khan was thrown l.(» and ch'.voured l.iy a. man eating; liai'.' ifi'’ 
eompuninns were lieheaded on(‘ after Ihe ttiher, and iii-' ■ iin* 
unhappy women of their Imuse.holds were pnbiielv \ii.fai<d 
by the lowest senm from (be Bedar pibam.s, 'I'Ih' pn-iarie 
ended, with the torture and. massaere of TuiMi per-, on . so, .-a. 
ot whom had liti-le or no eoneern with tlie pibiei-’.- tvl/sllion. 
■Kor did ibis revenge satisfy Hie king. Thent'ri<irv.;o:'d iu' 
acted, towards his loyal su).»jeeis a.s la^ had acted in-.-, ;ird,-; 
the rebels. To gratify a passing wliim ju' would i- • i-ciii,-. 
or tortine them or violate their women. Al lad aii.s ose.. 
of three and a lialf years a just; IViti^ oveibudc hin,. Hi-'- 
servants fell upon liim when drunk and tore him n. p "cr 
(Sept ember 4:, 14bi). 
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Tlie tyiant left a son, Nizam Shall, but nine vears old, to 
succeed him ; but the king’s infancy gave ample scope to tiie, 
abilities of the queen mother. They were at once fully tesferl. 
The Ilindii chief of Orissa, descended from the ancient house 
of Warangal, marched southwards to place a Idnsinan on its 
thi'one. The invasion was checked and the Hindu army retmat- 
ed. A second attempt in the following y(‘ar was e\'en morti 
disastrous. The Orissa chief’s whole army perished and he him- 
self barely escaped with his life. To celebrate the victory 
the queen mother resolved to marry her son and (diose for his 
bride one of her own relatives. Unhappily the excitement of 
the ceremonial proved too much for the boy king. His hea<l 
suddenly sank forward on his breast. His body fell to one 
side ; and when the courtiers rushed to support him he was 
already dead of heart failure (July 30, 1463). 

To the dead king succeeded his still younger brother Mahomed 
Shah Bahmani 11. The twenty years during which the prince 
reigned saw the Bahmani power reach its greatest height and 
then crumble almost to pieces. Its rise and. its collapse li.ad a 
coimnon cause in Khwaja Main mid Gawan, the king's minister. 
This loyal and gifted man was connected with the liousii 
of Persia. His ancestors had for several genera, tion.s been 
hereditary Vazirs to the Persian princes of Jhilan. The enmity 
of Shah. Tamas]) forced the young Mahmud to leaver lus coiiutiy. 
He became a merchant and in the course of lus came 

to Bed ar, intending to journey thence to ‘Delhi. Ala-ral-din 
met him, was attracted by his qualities and made him a noble 
of his courl;. In the reign, of Huma}um Shah he'rosc to Ije first 
ivviuistei’. This olTlco he filled with great distinction during 
the minorities of Nizam Shall and Mahoniecl Shah IT : and afttn* 
ilie hitler came of age, he yet remained in favour. So long 
a.s his master hand guided the Bahmani affairs, the slate 
|)ros[)ered. He, first dictated peace to the king of Maiwa and 
then, marched against Shankar Rai of Khelna. After two 
(‘ampalgns lie ca]>tured the great Maratha stronghohl ami 
i.'avaged all Shankar Rai’s lands, thus avenging the defeat of 
Malik-ul-Tujur. He then, made a surprise attach' both i>y laud 
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, and sea m Wic Vija^yanagar fortress of Goa. TIac Hindu kiiigdoui, 
liatl leeent'h' passed tliroiigli troubled times. i)cva Ksiya had 
died oi wrainds iidiicted by his own brother. To him Biieceeded 
Li.s Koi>. I)e\;i Kaya, I.H, and then his grandson Virupahsha \. 
Kver siiK-e the reign ol; Deva Kaya II, the Vijayjinagav ca vali'y 
luui bhus I'uoiinti'.d on iniported horses. 'rJie iniporbirs \v(*re 
iiie Musnliuan traders of Jihatkal. In A, I), litih, eitlMn* o]i 
mligions or convuierciaJ groniids, they began t.o sell tiudr animals 
to the Baliinani, inonan^li. Virupaksha i, furious with tln^ 
nuwohants, oir'lerod their massaere. Ten thonsand Al'usuliuans 
])ei'ished. T]).e rest lied to Goa, where they founded a city, 
which now yielded gladly to the. arms of Mahmud Gawan. Tavo 
years later Virupaksha. I tried to retake it. He was aided b}’ 
Mkrama Kai, the chief of Belgaiim, But the Balnnani king 
forestalled their offensive by storming Ihdganm. And soon all 
Vikrama Kai’s lands were u.dded t,o tlu^. Ba!in\ani dominion. 

In A.I). i lTr) a great famim*. (h'.vastafe.d the Dtu-ean. This 
tempted the Raja of Orissa, oiu-t' again to invade Telingana. 
But a good monsoon restored Mahomed Shah’s prosperity and 
his minister etpdpped so efficient an ai'iny that not only was the 
Raja driven from Telingana but he soon lia<l lost^ Orissa also. 
Forced to sue for jjeace lie obtainetl it by siirrtmdeving his 
elephants and abandoning all claims to I’t^lingjma. S(iv«‘.ra!. 
however, of the Ifindn barons had revolted to aid the Raja. 
Tiie leader of these was one Bhim Ra.ja,, the hnalal lord t>f 
Ivoudapalli, a large town some 20 miles from the, mont.h nf the 
.Krivshnu. On the deica.t of the Orissa forces, the unfoihunatc, 
chief was c.ut dll; from all hope of success. After six months’ 
siege lie jaaved for and obtained pardon. .But although the. 
king forgave tlu^ nobhj, he vented his auger on tiu! priests. .4ni} 
to win file title of GIia.!!;i,, or lioly onti, lie <lestroye{l the hugest 
te.mplc in tlie town and with his own iiaiui slaugld.ered llio 
atteiKlunts. The sacrilege alienated his Hindu subje.cts and nnad. 
have disgustefl the broader-minded among his Mnsniman 
;fo]lo\ve]‘». Botli remembered that through a. Biahmau's 
kindness liasan Gangu had risen to a throne and in the. (calamities 
tliat followed both saw divine retribution for the cruel dcial. 
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Neveitlieless m long as Malimud Gawan remained the king’s ; 
minister, no evil befell his master. Shortly after tlm foil 
of Kondapalli. Mahmud Gawan reduced Masiilipatam, held 
for Vijayanagar by the Raja’s relative Narsinha Raya, 
who some years later was to, usurp the southern throne. 
But the continual successes of Mahmud Gawan excited the envy 
of his fellow nobles. They forged a letter purporting to be 
wu’itten by the great minister to the Baja of Orissa offering to 
share with him the Bahmani kingdom. They next induced a 
drunken slave to seal this paper with Mahmud’s seal. Then they 
showed it to the king. The latter, intoxicated at the time, 
would hear no explanation nor hold any inquiry. An Abyssi- 
nian slave cut off Mahmud Ga wan’s head in his master’s pre^sence 
and the same blow severed the sinews of the Bahmani empire. 

One Yusuf Adil Khan had been adopted as a son by Mahmud 
Gawan. The romance of his career might have been a tale told 
by Shaharazadi. He was the younger brother of Mahomed 
11, the sultan who stormed Constantinople. While Yusuf was 
still a cHld the sultan had ordered his execution. His mother 
substituted for her son a, Georgian slave and sent Yusuf to 
Alexandria. When he was sixteen years old his nurse divulged 
his secret. To escape his brother’s vengeance, he fled to Shiraz. 
There he dreamt that a divine form bade him go to India, where 
a throne awaited him. He reached India in 1459, was entrapped 
by a merchant and sold at Bedar as a Georgian slave. Ilie 
purchaser was Mahmud Gawan. The slave of the great minister 
soon rose to power. On the murder of his patron, lie and. two 
other high officers, Imad-ul-miilk and Khudavand Khan, re- 
voli;ed and extorted from the king the government of Bijapur 
for Yusuf Adil Khan and the two viceroyalties of Berar for his 
two confederates. The Bahmani king then encpiired into tJie 
eliarge against^ Mahmud Gawan, and finding that ho had been 
duped did his utmost to repair the wrong. But the rebel no iiles 
had gone too far to retrace their steps. They refused to appear 
at court and became independent in all but name. Their 
conduct so preyed ou the king’s mind that he became a slave 
to drink. At lashon March 26,. 1482, he died in a fit of delirium 
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iLVsiK'iiK, ti.Mclaiitiiug tlial- tlun glio.st of Maliinud ffiiwa.ii was 

outi iUh oul.i’iiJls. 

.Ul^r flio iiiiinlni,* t)f Miiliiniid (Jawaii, t!i<‘ dead kina' luid 
ona "Nizani-id-Miilk as iiis ininisiar. Ha was f>y biri ii 

fM'alsinaii and ( h<‘, son of Ota's !>aliii'ii. of Mio Kidkartii famiiy uf 
IVillii'i in -ISarar. < ftiiil iii'cd in infancy hy sona^ h'oojH'i's of 
•Nwiun idliali ifaliinani, la* was ln‘on.!dif ii|t as a. .Miisnlinan aial 
liiiakt t'iia coitipanion of lUc. yonfkfuJ MalioiiaMi Sltali, .Iiis keen 
IJrahttuni nrain soon inaslcrt'd .Persian atal .Arabic-, attd witniin^j.!; 
l-lat fa,voiii‘ of .Maltniial (Jawan lai becamo vietiroy of Tofinjijaini. 
-As a converfed Hindu ins inc-linat-ioii hid .linn to join {hn,!)ocean 
]):uiv. who liatiid Maiimud (fa, wan as a Porsiaii and. a foreigner. 
With iiis own iitind ho forgtid ilio letter wdiich eaiisod iho Jiiims- 
tefs mil!. When Mtihonied Shall, 's twelvo-yoar-old son iMali- 
nnid Shall stieceeded his father, .Niaini-ui-lMnlk oontinned to 
be his minister. He ah tirst sought to destroy Vnsnf Adii Khan ; 
ho indneod iiini to onttu' Ihidar with a. small oseoih and then foil 
npou itim with the royal fore-os. Pud' the gallant' Turk ehdoiuh'd 
Ihmse.lf long onongh for his e>wn troops and those of his ally 
iinad-nl'.Mulk to hmak opon the gales a,nd enter the. city, A 
street tight, tnisued in wliioli SIKiO nnai lost. tluMr livess. At last. 
Yusuf Adil Khun ami Imad-nhMulk extrioa-ted (liemstdvos aiul 
retreated, the former I, o llijapiiv, the latter (o Herar. Ni:<am-uh- 
Mulk now foresaw the, lireak n]i of the (unpirii and heslowed ;i,li 
the. Western provineos in lief to Iiis sou iVIalik Aiiuiud. The king; 
retaliated hy plotting his assassiination. The minisii'r fled and 
hougJit. to seize the. royal treasure, d’ho atlom[>t. laiicd and 
Nizam-ul-Mulk perished, lint on his death, (lui nahmani 
empire, shatb-red by Alalinnid (hiwan’s murder, fell to pieci-s. 
Maiik Alumni dechimd lumsell independent, as Ahmad Ki/.ani 
Hhaii. .king of Ahinadnagar. Subduing Hie whole c(tnntiy 
from [iid to the .siar-eoasl and from tlui Kiiandesh fr«mtie.r 
|o the south of Poona, lie e,stal)ljshed what is knoun in hislory 
as ihe Nizam Shahi ilyuasty. About the same lime Vusul Add 
Khan had himse.if crowned in Bija]nii' as Yusuf Adii Shah. Hms 
louuding the Adii Shahi dynasty. Iiis action was copied b\ 
-fmad-uI-AIulkj one of the two viceroys of ’Bo.rar. iMuking him- 
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soli; ruaster o£ the whole piovinee and renouncing his allegiance, , 
iu; i(;Uiklod the dynasty loiown as Imad Shahi. To the Balunani 
King there }iow remained merely the territory rouiid Bedar 
and the province of Telingana. vSoon one of the remaining 
|)i(.ces away. The governor of Telingana, Kiitb-nl-hlulk, a. 
iin-sian adventurer, usurped his trust and founded the Kutl> 
Sh;d)l line of (iolconda. Only Bedar now remained. But even 
at the capital the Icing’s weakness enabled his minister Kasini 
Barid to become all-powerful and to betpieath his power to liis 
son .Vmir Barid. The latter imprisoned his unfoidmiate master, 
who died on December 26, 1518, after an inglorious reign of 
37 Teiir.s. Ahmad Shah, Mahmud Shah’s son, died of want 
two years after his nominal accession. His cousin, Ala-iid-din. IT, 
was assassinated in A.D. 1521 by Amir Barid, who shortly 
a.ftorwards poisoned Ala-iid-din the Second’s successor. Wall 
I'lla,, Alimad Shah’s son, Kalim Ulla, was now the sole survivor 
of tiie Bahnuuii house. He mounted the pageant throne in 
A. I). ,1526, tlic year in which the Em})eror Babar wo.n. the 
field, of Ihnhpat. He in vain begged tlio coinpieror to pity his 
fate. Ihit Babur’s task Avas already groat enough for his 
.strerrgtii, .Kalim Ulla then fled from Bedar to Bijap)ur. .But 
finding that lie .had. exchanged but one state prison for another, 
lie fled to .ALmadnagar. There the Nizam Siiahi king t.reated 
him with the respect clue to fallen greatness. And in some 
nnarsinn of dignity and comfort the last Bahmani king passed 
the remainder of his life. His death left the throne of Bedar 
vacant, Amir Barid’s son, AH Barid, ascended it and founded 
ilte. Barid Siiahi dynasty of Bedar (A.D, 1539). 
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MOGHULS AND rOBTlKJUKSK 

In Hie preceding cliapter a reference lias beeti niadt^ to llic 
BinjKiror Babar. We must, tberefore, return for n, moment to 
tbe history of nortbern India. After tlio death of Maiiomed 
Tughlak in A.D. 1351 the Delhi empire fell slowly to pieces. 
In 1354 one Haji Elias founded what is knonii as the Purbhia. 
dynasty of eastern Bengal. In 1387* Dilavar Khan, the imperiai 
viceroy, made himself king of Malwa. In 1388 Malil; Baja, once a. 
trooper, declared himself king of Khand(wh, In 1300 a meiual 
of the imperial household named MuaiiTar Khan. roun.ded tin*. 
Idngdoin of Guzarat. Pour years labir a ,lif< h fell 

away and became the prey of a eunuch Malik Hurvur. 

At last Delhi became the scene of disorders as violets t as any 
that lard raged in its dependencies. ’Whiks the stiuoks of the. 
capital ran with the blood of contendissg jiarlisans, ihe tsews, 
spread thsit tlie Amir Timur with 100, (KKI num had erttssed tlu‘ 
Indus and was advancitig by forced .itiar<h<*s thiyaigli upp<*i.' 
India. 

Although Timur claimed to be the descendant of Je-ngiiix 
Khali, he was actually a Berlas Turk. He had, li«)\vever, after 
years of hard fighting .subdued the inheriiama^ <»)' Jagaiai.i' 
one of Jenghiz Khan’s sons, and in 1309 he had hinisidf crowned 
in Samarkand as sole king of the Jagalai Moghuls. 'rju.». m^xi. 
30 years he sptmt in reduemg the Moghuls of the (hspian and tln^ 
vast lands between the Ural and the Volga. 'Fo I, ho sontli he 
compiered Persia from Khorasan to Kerbela.. And in i39K, 
■ when ill his sixtieth year, the troubles at Dcllii dncvV his riist ]e,.sv. 

* ■J'liiB i.s tiui date given I)y Ferishta. Tito Itupmal GuzdUr-r givo.s Oio d.-uc 
as HOI. 

t The word is sometimes spelt Cliagatai and the Marat lias oomipted it 
into Chukilyachi badshahi. 
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to coucjuer J-Iiudiistan. As Timur advaiicccl tliiougii 
nuj r.liorn iudia,, tlio grass, so Ms troops boasted, ceased to gro'w 
beliind tbera no eye remained open to weep lor the dead. 
A iter j’eobio resistance tlie Dellii government was overtlirown, 
Delhi fell aiid its entire population was biitclici’ed. Its vast 
werdtli v/as eitlier plundered or destroyed. Having thus midoiie 
in ii. few rl.a\'s the labour of centmles, Timur and his barbarians 
rotirod to Samarkand, leaving Delhi to anarchy and famine. 

anarchy endured for over 100 years. At last Ibrahim Dodi 
made liimself undisi^uted master of what remained of the Delhi 
ompiio, only to learn that Babar, king of Ferghana, had entered 
India to claim the inheritance of Timur (A.D. 1526). 

It was written of Laiizun that his life resembled the dreams 
of ordinary persons. With' even more truth, the same can be 
said of the Emperor Babar. He is the darling of Iiidiats his- 
torians. But in a. 1)ook where the history of northern India 
is slceh-lied merely i'.o make that of the Deccan intelligible, it 
is iiopossihle i>o give to this valiant adventurer the place which 
lie <iesoL‘\'e,s. !!is father Umar Sheikh Mirza was the great- 
gi'cat-graodsoii ol' Timur, and his share of the conquerors 
(mipire was tia^ ])eautiful country of Ferghana now known as 
l\ok-iio, on ilu^ npp(n‘ reaches of the Syr Daria, When Sheikh 
died ill A,.L). 1499 Babar was only 12 ^J'ears old and his 
jiifancy tompted liis imclesto despoil him of his rights. Thirty 
y('itrs 1 he lievoic. youth spent in losing and in retaking Ferghana, 
in (he coimse of (hese wars he became king of Ivabul and from 
Ifirhiii he sei. Ibrtl) I'or the last time to win back his own. Defeated 
l>\ (h(! Uzlx’g I’ni'ks, he at length gave up the hopeless quest 
ais! liu-iicd to one more arduous still, the conquest of India. 
With only !2 ,u(ri men he entered it by WLay of Lahore and met 
idinliim t.odi, on the held of Panipat. The imperial forces 
on! unndii'ved Bjunir's by ten to one ; nevertheless Babar stretch- 
ed out iu.s lines imlil they outflanked those of Ibrahim. He 
rrum harassc'd the enemy’s flanks with bodies of mounted archers. 
The imip-eror t^ried to force Babar’s centre but was repulsed by 
salvooh; of masseil artillery. The imperial army then fell into 
dlf>o3“de.!-. 1 ’altar led a counter-attack and completed the rout. 
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Ibralu^n LckH was slain and Babar jnoclaimed hinihcll l<lin])croi' 
of Inoin. Ifis next great battle was witb the lliiii;! S.-uiga oi' 
tlliitor, wiioin. lie decisively defeated at Hikri. Ibit iioi.hisig in 
Babar's life became him like the leaving of ii'. His eldest- sun 
Tluniayun was stricken with, a, viokait fe.ver. '.riae. court dociovs 
had ])]'Ojiouiiced. his ea,se, hopeless, wlu'u llabar resolved (o oiler 
ids life to the iVlost High insi-ead ol. tha,t ol iiis child. 'I’lirec 
rimes the erii|»(n'o.r walketl roruul. the 'prostrabi prince. Jus lips 
moving in silent prayer. Then staggering backwards he cried 
in a hutd itiiu voice, ‘*1 have borne it a, way.” hislattily 
feve. 1 * lei'll hfumayun and struck dowji Babar in his place. .Kaitl), 
liad raad(.> the one whole and had killed lh.o otlanv I’he war-worn 
founder of the Moghul empire died on December 2(). 1330, and 
his body was borne J:a.r away to the norlh. and bnried. amid iho 
fiowoi's and the cool running streams of Kabul. 

He was followed on Ihe throne by I he son whost* lihi he had 
saved, Tweidy years alb'rwards iiiimayiiii fell, as he walked 
<lowu th,e stairs of bis librajy. and died a few hours iaicr. Ills 
son. Akbar, the greatest prince but oue. who man’ occupied an 
Indian throne, succee(!<'d iiim. lu the coiir.st^ id his rcigu lu! 
remvited to tiu*, Delhi empire, ttiost of ihe kiugdmus which iuul 
coiTic into bt;ing after the. death of Mahomed Tughla.k. in 
1564 he aunexetl iMalwa. In 137:1 he compicred (bisarai. In 
inOO ho reduced Khaiidivsh. Tiie suvereigiif ii's of daunpiiv and 
Bengal liad already vanished. In Ihcm Akbar iirmiy c,-;tab- 
lisLed Mie imperial authority. And now’, maslm.' <d ;dl uorthern 
India, Akbar begaj.i. to uicAlitate the. c(!mpjc.st id (hi-, Dcccinn 

At this point the liisimy of 'Maharashti'a. from Ih". fall sif ilic 
Cahmani kingdo.m. deniands our atleuliom ilut bcibn- rc.tm'u- 
ing to it I wish to sketch shortly an event of I iu' ii!>;t imomlancc, 
the arrival of the rortiigiiese. Kor not only <iid lla-y congiiicr 
a j.iortiou of M'ah,i,.rasli,tra but tiny showt'd the. way rmmd ihc 
(lape to other Euroiiean peoples. And lo-day tiic sovcivims of 
on.c of tlumi bears the proud title not only of King of Kngland 
but ol Emperor of India, 

The founder of the Forhigucsc kiugiioui was a Ki-cnclnnam 
In .A, I). 1086, Alfonso, th.e SpiUiisli Idng of Ei.sm. s^idTcred a. 
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complete Tevei’se in the battle of Zalaca and lost all Spain 
to the sonili of the Ebro. In despair King Alfonso .summoned 
to his aid the chivalry of northern Europe', Among th(; gallant 
knights who flocked to his banners was one Henry, Count of 
Burgiind}’-. To him King Alfonso gave in marriage his iWegiti- 
mate daughter Theresa, with the counties of Coimbra, and 
Oporto and lire title of Count of Portugal. Their son was tlie 
famou.s Alfonso Enriquez, the founder, of Portuguese indepen- 
dence. His greatness, so the legend runs, di.splayod itself .bom 
infancy. Eire played round his cradle without hurting the god- 
like child. Attacked when a. boy by a pack of nioniitain wolves, 
he slew them all single-handed and returned home ■without a 
vscratch. He passed his manhood in fights against the Moors 
and the Sjjaniaxds. The former he routed on the field of Oui'itjiie 
and by the walls of Santarem. The latter he overcame in the 
famous Toiiriiej'' of Valdevez, and thus secured the independence 
of Portugal. Ninth in descent from Alfonso Enricpiez was King 
John the Croat, renowned, both as soldier and adinini.strator, 
1>ut gmatt'r still as the father of Prince Henry the Na\'igator. 
This })'‘o-o]nin.ent prince is the coiumo'ii glory of Portugal and 
Ej’igland. He was the third son of King John anti of Queen 
Pliili’pjja, daughter of John of Gaunt, the fountlei' of Ihe Ib'>iiso 
of 'Lajica-ster. At the siege of Ceuta his bravery had lieeii con- 
spicuous evtm among the gallant nobles of Portugal, At tiie 
disaster of Ta.ngier 'bis fortitude was proof against llu' du iio'st 
fr(.>\vns of :!urtmie. But his mind turned ratlu'r tt» stud}' lhau lo 
w;u‘. i'n .Herodotus he read that Necho's fleet had cirtanuiiavi- 
gated Afrb.u. He too, he thought, would circuimuivigatt^ it, and 
.{)ringit!g back from India boundle,ss wealth, would make .Pori ugui 
Hrst among the nations. Prince Henry settled ut Sagre, neaj- 
Cape S’t. Vincent and thence sent forth every yca.3‘ Portugiavic 
capta.iiis lo e.xplore the north- we, st shores of Africa. Vtur b}' 
year the daring seamen crept further and further along Hie, coast 
of the great continent. As they W'ent they found the 
Bt, 'Miihaol, Madeira, the Canaries and the Capo 'Verde .ialunds 
The prince, however, never let his thoughts wander Lvoin the 
Indian ro-ute. One by one Cape Bojador, Capo Blanco, Cape 
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Vt 3 i'(l<‘, and Oic !Rio (1(3 Oro yieid(3(l ili(‘.iv ,s(',r]-(d,s in sun i'.u'A'; 
oxijiciors, iVitu'o lloiiry died in 14(50, iiiiriy-six yc-inr. IsniVrfr 
iina! ^ rinnf j4i. IhR liii-; f-rpiril’ inivcr CHiasi^d 1o (it’c- Jiis (‘onMl i n. 
In !47i, inmiando l>oin (’■roiHS(!d Itin (‘(jdaior :u\d (iifa'Hvmid 

iNdxj. t)i(iji^(> (^a,in disi*ov(M'ni! Miii Conyw, ain’i in 
'!40{f; Htn'i'link'HKiw DiiiK (hiuldnd IJin sonilioni jMniiiol' AiVis'n,. ‘T-i 
ii li.('! y;ii,V(3 1 iiO tin.'MKi ()l'(^‘(lio 'j'onii(nd.o,''i(n or ili(3 ( 'a pn of [df.orrns. 
i5u(/ .Kin;f dohn .1, i non ; f:ir".S(3(3in;'f ilia n liia cantain, .saw its Mio 
dii;fov(!i'y tiio d<tAV.n of wiicciwa. }l(.s iliordoj-o nanuH! il. i ho CiWHs 
of. (lood llopo. IMirco yoara lu(.or tlui droaniM of i’vinro j.l(niry 
becaiue roalitifS. in tlu^ lioiisoliold of King Kminannc’ was a. 
goiitlcinaii called Vasco Da Gama, wiio AViiB tlio .son of an (jspet'i- 
enced sailor named Estavao Da Gama, and iiad liimw,;]!’ ,s(jrv('d 
at .soa with distinction. Dim King Emmamicl clio-^s' for th(i 
•finid (dlurt. Dis-s broilnsr Paid Da (hiina and oiio Nichohis 
('oclho, holli triad capiains. volimhun'cd io go with liini. ;>u«t nn 
tJie duly 51, l-lhT, a dooi. of four sln|)S weighed anelior on i lie. most 
meuiot'iiblo (aitorprise ilait the world had S('en. Of ihesn <mu! 
w;is a store, .ship and the iottd (sspiipsigis of ( he lleei. ninnix'h'd hut 
KSO. The voyage has Itee.n described by ( hnnsens in sin epic potnu 
based on the /Enehl and eijiiah if not. superior, Io modef. 
According to the anlhoi’ of tlx' hv.shul, Ihe old god.s Ibuglit for 
suid against Da (Inmsi. baceiiiis. p'a, loirs of his jnieicisr rfuiown 
as the C(>n<|ueroi.“ of .India., did his best Io Ihwart ilu^ hin-oes wiso 
would edi]!se liis fanun Venus, who sa,w in ihenn ihe. omd'iie.-' 
that Inid made Mu‘. sons of her darling rKneas i.ua.iers of Ma-. 
world, worked for them and at last brought llu.m .safe 1o (licir 
..goal. . . 

..4t {iiwi.. fair weather smiled on ihe P*m‘tugu(„se. 'lb.'; pa.'Seo 
Avitli a, faA'ouring wind ihe Oarnuy and Cape Ve.rds' fshmis;. 
I'le.Mi they encouni.ered hea-vy storm;; and were dr!\f-i; ;(,s 
west as 8t. lleleua. At last able to h(3ad. oiiee nuMv, Isa Afib's, 
(he.y lois’hed at 8t. Hciena''s Pa.y on (lie. we.si(iin e.oai't of {ho- 
Coi(my. Ifc'hcy landed, but, iina bln to converse-wll h ifa* negnav.. 
{■hey again wOgliod. unchor and heaikd for ilui Cape, .A .stoim 
now ov(3rtooh. tluim, which wa.s to try to tlK; uimosi. Il-s, Canuhs. 
jufKihition. The sailors mutinied and demanded iln- relnm of 
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i'js;;))'. T)a Oania and his brother Paul put them in irons and 
b;r the liohn night and day. At last after many days oi; 
iipjhi Inod and less slcisp, they guided the fleet safely to 'i'nbie 
'Hay. (hnigor passed awaiy the mutinous spivil oi" tlio 

; .‘oul in delightful wcatlier they coasted ulong the south- 
ar/l dien tlu; eastern shores of. Africa. But i heir* trials 
v.'-.nTi by ao moans over. A violent cuirent cais'led ihem sontli- 
ward.s ifoin Capo Curi'icni-t^B, ^\^h,i{;h thereby eavnod iis name. 
-P-ut tiio tors pests agaiii cauglit thorn and drove Ihern oiii' of tJie 
ourroiit. On eJanuary 10, 1498, they neared the sr.ore and 
iinclin-g tlie natives friendly tiiciy chiistened the comitry Terra rli 
ITatal. On March 1, they iuiw four islands off the coast of 
Mozambique. Shortly afterwards seven ships sailed out to 
meet them,. At first all went well. The strange squadron vras 
that of the viceroy of the Arab Icing of Quiloii. The captains 
hailed Da Gama in Arabic, to which the interpreter, taken by 
him. on board before he left tlie Tagus, replied. Fancying the 
si'i'angors to be Musulmans from hloroceo, the Mozambique 
sliins supplied all tlieir wants. But the viceroy soon learnt 
Cnat i)a (.sama and his men were Christians and he plotterl tlieir 
desirmetion. Tdieir siqrerior artillery saved them, and still 
heading northwards they reached Mombasa. It also belonged 
to the king of Quilon, and here a treacherous pilot tried to nui 
the.m agroiuul. But with Venus’ help and their owm adroitness 
tlie}’ once more escaped, and a day or two later reached Melinda 
ill th.fi iimdorji ])roviiice of British .East Africa. ITero the king 
ivas as kind iis the Arabs of Mozambique and Mombasa had liecn 
in, lios'jh table. On April 22, with a trusty pilot and a favouring 
wiiid, the ]\>i;tuguese sailed north until they crossed the line 
with a passion of joy saw Orion and the Great Bear shine 
on iiHun, as they had seen them shine in their far oil: homes in 
Bortiigal. " 

Tlie iloet lieaded now eastwards and three weeirs later 
fclio sailors saw on the eastern sla?- the mountains abo\'o 
Calicut, Two leagues from shore the Portuguese squadron 
anchored and was soon surrounded by a great number of Imats, 
In one of them Da Gama sent a messenger ashore. A vast 



crow] welconif'd him in tlio mosi; friendly wjiy. f-JnS, una))!<i 
to taik io ilwm, the meMsonger wns at si Iohh 1o do. Ai. 
last a voicti gi‘e{3ted iuni in axcelicnt ti])aniNl). IH- an incrt-dil.'iti 
cliaiK'O a Tunis Moo]', vvJio .had ofien niiderlalcen oonnacls idi' 
tha f'oi'ingnosc go'/erninnnt. Jia.(>])ene(l 1o be at <’a!ical- and In; 
gladiv ol'idml ihinscilf as inler]»re1er. The ruler of Talieni' uas 
a Hindu ])rinee ealle-d tlie Saniiiri, and his ehiel' revenues unu’e. 
f!ej‘iv(;d I'rou) 11 h 3 ’M()|>la or Aj'uJ) iradt'rs ('slablished on iiis 
(;oastH. Aeling on Humt eounsel Ih; iinlije.(>d Da. Dania In land, 
inrprisuiied hiu) a,n<l. ilien ti’icd to destroy Ids iliMU. hbii. ila* 
beai'ijig of Da, (hima, and tlic \dgilance of his oliicc'is tlel'eabal 
tlie Aral) ijitrigiie, Tlie >Samiiri, siriic;k wiih .Da Oania's i-ourage. 
ordered Ids reloasc. Tie riitnrned to his ships, ind. the Aj-ad.)s, 
furious at his esc‘a])e, atlaeked his litile .s(piadroii wiih twenly 
barges filled ^vit]l armed men. 'riie Vortugiave tannion aiul a 
foriiinato siorni disp(3rsed Ids assailanis, and \'nseo Dn (hinia, 
headed onee nu)r<‘. ior the. d'agus. I»u{. I'nrllie!' (routdes ;ui<i 
da,uge,rs a,\vait(*.d him. Arabs and ]»irates sdiaeked Idsu. One. 
of liis s}d})s gronmled on a sand lands. !lis Iteroie bioiher 
Paul .Da (hima die.d on fhe hoim^waid journey. ISievertliele;.s 
the dauntless courage of the Admiral bore 1dm ihrongh i-.vvvy 
trial and at last amid the frantic e.nthusiasm of fhe PorhigneM* 
nation Vasco Da (lama, laiuh'd a,t Lisbon, lie had hrmighf' 
home neither gold nor spiees, nc'ilher eargo('s nor plunder. Of his 
H)0 men. only 55 lived fo return. Ihd, he. hu<i diseovered 
a seen^t. by wliieb. the .Lorf.uguese wem, to rtaieh fhf' iieight td' 
glory. After Da (buna, went out t'abral, am! aftes' t'abral. 
Da Oaina again, ihc Almeidas and fhe, Albiupse.i’ipies : 
but they went no U)ug(‘r as<‘,urious explonu's or pe;uM‘ful liadei's. 
Their warships darhmied ihc se.as ; their fianoporli iurried 
ba.ttalioiis across half a world. They hnilt forfresses iu f'oeldn 
ami (hnuanore, (Jiiiloti and ,Div. ,.\t last in loin Alfonso Da 
Albiujuercpie t.ook, lost and retook Ooa b'om f.he, king: of S'dj.ipur 
and imule it fhe capital of. the easferu empire of flie. .I’orfugue.sm 
Thus ugaiti after 1800 years Europe forccti ojic^n otui of the 
gates of India. 


GIIAPTEE X 


THE AHMADNAGAR 

A.D. 1490 TO 1000 

In my eiglith diapter, I sketclied tko liistory ol tko BaXiiiajii 
cmxkre until tlie death in A.D. 1549 of kalini Ulki. Tliat 
empire liad in reality ceased to exist since A.D. 1490 when 
Ahmad Nizam Shah first declarecl his independence. Of the hye 
principalities formed from the Bahmani empire that of Golconda 
was the anciciit Warangal peopled by Telegus. The kingdom of 
Bijapur was in the main peopled by Canarese ; Berar and Bedar 
were ])eop]ed partly by Maratiii and partly by Hindi speaking- 
races. On the other hand Alunadnagar state was, apart from 
the Miisulmans, ])eo])led entiinly by Marathas. Within its 
frontier (lu' gnat. Mara, t bn revolution had its birth. At dnimar 
one of its fort.resses, Bliivaji vras lann. At Poona, one of its 
towns. Shivaji passed his boyhood. His grandlather Maloji 
ancLhis father Sjiaha,ji were no]>i<‘s in the Ahmadiiagar king's 
employment . 1 shall t Ixevefore coiitinne at this st.ago the histrav 

of the hla.ratlias, by relating the rise and the fall of the Ahmad- 
nagar kingdom. 

The hist, king of Ahmadiiagar, Ahmad blizaui 8huh. was tlie 
son of ihe minister Nizam-nl-Miilk, whose death, has been de- 
scribed t,owar<is the close of (ha])ter ¥.'111, Nizam-iil-Mulk 
to prepare for himself (htlier a. secure retreat or an iiidi'pendeiit 
kingdom, liestowcd the country fimn the fort of Kliivner to 
JArulatabad as a, fief on his son. The- latter was mio of the lirsi- 
soldiei's of the age. Under cover, of his father’s aut.hoiif y. he 
subdued not only the fief bestowed on him, but. the wholo line* 
of tlie Sahya dris from Shivnor to Purandar, Tlience ho descended 
into the Konkan and was engaged in reducing it, when lie heard 
of his fat.lier’s assassination. He at once rcturiiod to .8hiv.ner 


iBiioii! 3 .ec(l liiH alio, fiance to tJic Baliniiuii ]<iiigdo! 0 ; ooio 
to rc5sist. to the utmost tlic attacks of tlu', I'oyal troojw. Hiicii 
was tiio rchel’s I'cpute as a. soldier, tlait MaJuuiul Hhah kaJiioaui 
foifial no oinco!,- wiiliii.u to meet hijii, iVlahmiid h'ich'j iioh 
ufiered, thn, coriiuaMid io Adil Kiian ; hut tftaJ' 

Turk Vi’fis *03 no mood, to one \vlio,;(i coiiduri. leniitiT 

to hii-j own. At Iasi- Oiio f'^lieikli. iMnuaJid, jiii Ai'aJt, v<ti!Mu; rr<>d 
to overilu'ow AliUiail Niv-nm {Ahai!. At tia^ iimr iso nun 
over to the royal cause one Zaiiuuidiu, tiie ja-ylm’da.!' oi' 
ail oiViccr on wliono lieij) 7\hn)a<l "Niza.m Mlndi. Inwl oomuctl. ‘'j'lu'; 
latter sliowcd (unisod equal to tlio. diingen ]ii a surpr'nif^ utlai-.L 
on Chakau lie dcstroj'od the oidire forccolZainuddii!. Tiiea m,- 
tiKiiiiig vdtli Ills victorious troops, lie fell upon ^SiJeikh, Ahiw.-dkrs 
army, .slow tiio gonerai and captured liis cam]) and bafFgago. 
Kit lia«l been diiliciilt before to tind a, eonimaiider to face. Alima, d 
Nixam Bliali, it bfieauu; slijl mom .sit non. Al- last nSabmud 
Shall found in ono -lebangir .Klniii an obedicni if nol an eriident 
officer. With eight thou.s.and men lie .set forth lo reduce tfa* 
redoubtable insurgent. Ahmad Nixaiu Slndi fell back into tin- 
WeslMi’i. hills, securing his supplies tlirougli (he ivoiikan passes. 
There .fortifying iiimself he awaited .hdurngii' Kliau'.s atlnck-. 
The royalist gencml was lotli to lisk .sik'Ii, mpuiatioii a.s he liad 
gained from Ahmad Shalrs ceiriial.. Ibi <lid not a.ssaiiit iJie. 
rebel position but eneauijied twelve nitles a.U'a,}'. Mot long 
a.fterwa.rd.s the I'nitis brokm Jeliangir Khan's vigilance mid the 
discipline of his troops iiistuisibly .relaxed. .Ihit in Alimad 
Nixam tSludds eamj) tin; qualit-ies of tlxj general sustained those, 
of the soldiers; and everywiun-e reigiieil good order and pro ■ 
dciice. On the night of the May 2M, J JbO, Ahmmi Mizam fShah 
with, a pi<'kod fo.i’ee set <.»ut toward, s ..lelningir Kliaiv's camp. 
The sodden roads d('udeiied tiie noise of the a.dviii)e(^ and the. 
heavy clouds hid. everything in, darkntiss. As deliangir .KhanV; 
sentrle.s slept, the.y were stabbed silently at theii’ posts: and 
a few minutes later Ahmad Nizam Sha.h overwhelmed tlu! I'oyal 
forces. Jeliangir Klian and his .staff fell lighting. Hueli ojlicerv; 
as suii'oudered were mounted on butfaloes and parmled in 
derision before tlu3 army. Ifi'eed by this last victo.r)- .from .liui 



(h . Jifiiaui attack', Alimad NjAam Shall built a puiaco o?i iJjo 
ls.5 \ liio Soua Kivei’ aud called it Ba,gli Niizam. it 

;s great city, lYbich is now the lieadquarters of a 'Critish 
u,.L',,r.a.>.. .ftps still. called Alimaduagar, or the tfAvu ol; Aliiiiad, 
n.i'u'. _ra.us poj‘p(ifciiates -the n.auie of the great soldier. w,ho 
.foaiwiti/iit.. . , 

A.,trra;,d Eizani Shai!. fell ill and died in It is impossihle 

jiuT- admire tJic great talents and high {■•liaructcrr of the founder 
of i.la- iiouse of Alimadnagar. Aibhoiigh of Ihidunan descent, ho 
;yet |;nvj\-oii, iiiinsolf superior to e^’03■y Mnsulinan genentl agfiinst 
'i ;0 fought. Althougli an absolute despot, lie u'as con- 
tinent Jincl niodest. Although himself the bravest of the brave, 
no king was ever more indiilgeiit to the errors and even to the 
cowardice of his subordinates. It may be added that, no Indian 
king, save Shiva ji alone, was ever better served by his ofllcers. 

The late king’s son, Burhan Nizam Shah, mounted the throne 
ill his seventh year. Mukamil Khan, the prime minister of Ahmad 
Nizam Shall, became regent of the kingdom. He was a wise 
and capable man. Ilnliappily the vanity and insolence o! iuw 
son Aziz-iil-Miilk led a body of Alimadnagar nobles to conspire 
against the infant king. The king’s nurse, Bibi Ayesha, a party 
to the plot, dressed her charge in a girl’s clothes and carried, 
him to the city •where the conspirators awaited her. She was 
detected as she went. The boy king was recovered; and the 
disaffected nobles sought refuge with the king of Be.rar. They 
iiistigatod him. to attack the Alimadnagar kingdom, whicli, 
so tliey urged, he would easily conquer from an infant nioniircli. 
.But if the monarch was an, infant, the regent vras in the iiilnoss 
of his powers, and completely overthrowing thc^ Bci'ar arm)' 
near Raniui forced the king to sue for peace {,A.D. iuiO). 

In a few years Burhan Nizam Shah grew to manhood, iio 
.loll ill love -with and married a dancing girl named Amina and 
made her his chief queen. The marriage proved unfortunate, 
for the kingdom. She taught the young king to drink win*: 
and to .regard with ill favour the rule of the regent. The lattiu' 
resigned his office and left Ms master to manage his own aliaivs 
(A.D. 1523). Not many years later Burhan Nizam. Shah con- 



{'I’actcd a ■in;jrT‘ia,£^o witli Bibi Miriam, tlie daiigliter oi' Yiisiif Adii 
Sliali, tlio !'oiii)(i(!r of the Bija,pni* clyiuist.y, and sister of Uu; riagni- 
ing kiiig. Isinail Adil iSliah. Tlio Bijajmr envoy ])t'()mis(K! to give 
as (ier {lov\ry file fown of (Shoiapur and five iuid a half disf rioi;-;, 
'Plic ])i‘<jmiso lio\V(‘ver was reiiiuliated hy Ismail Adi! Hhtdi and 
proved a constant source of (‘umity between t.lie two kingdoms. 
I’lUrliiU) Mizain (Si)ah juivenged himself for tiie, loss of Miriam's 
dowry l)y lu'gliM't ing her and hy r(d.a,ining Amina as his ciiief 
<|Uceii. The jirincess ooin{)!ained to her brother, whos«i ambas- 
sador ]'(nuonst rated stroiigl)' wit.li the king of Ahmadnagar. 
Tlio hitter’s fury then knew no bounds, lie declamd war 
against Bijapur. But in tlie abseuee of Mukamil Khan, the 
Alimadnagar troops proved nnecpial to theii- foes; Burliaii 
Kizain, 81iah wars eomjiletely defeated aaul siihering from 
sunstroke vras carried jiis(‘iisibl(^ I'roiii tlu< field (A.D. ITcdl), 

In J ”>37, one Shah Ta.liir induced llurhaii Nizam Shah to become 
a Shia. llis changi^ of religion nearly lost him his kingdoiii. 
Witlulillicult y he (juelh-d a furious Sutuii tumuli' ui Ahmadnagar, 
only to learn that the kings of (bizarat, liijapur anti Khandesh 
had docidcii to divide his kingtlojn betwetui tliem, Burlian 
Nizam Shah t'xirieated hiinstdf skilfully from the danpu’. Ilii 
bought olT the kings of Kliandesli and (b!zava.t by some trilling 
.concessions and then drew to his standard a mnnbt'r of Shia. 
soldiers wlioJti the king of Mijapur, a, faiuitica,! Sunni, had <{is- 
missed, lie next induce.tj the kings of llerar, (toleonda and 
Bcdar t'O join with IbunraJ. king of V i java, iia gar, and himself 
in an attempt to destroy liijapur. 

Sinee 1 last numtioned Vijayauagar that, stale had passtMf 
tlrrougli. many vicissitudes, in M9(), one Narsiuha ba\a, a. 
kinsman of l!u‘. reigning house, luid usurped the throne. lie was 
a man t)f ability and lie and his successors iiicreasiMl tlai g;rt'at,- 
ness of tlie Vijayaiuigur kingdom. They wtu'e much helped b', 
the diswilntioii of the Baimmui empire and. lyy the. coming of 
Che. Portugue.sc. The latter, at enmity wdtii thc! ’Musulman,s, 
gladly accepted the friendsjiip o,t Vijayauagar. Tiny sttltl 
its king liorscs from Persia and powder from Portugal, and 
Ironi time to time, aided him in battle. With tlunr help. Kina- 


Kriwlijia I3eva Eaya recovered from Bija])ur, in fcbe year ■i520, 
tile fortrcsaos of Raicliur and Mudlial togctlier witli the Doab * 
or the lands between the Krishna and the Tungabiiadra. At 
this time Vijayanagar reached the summit of its glory. The 
Portuguese chroniclers have exliausted their vocabularios in 
desoribing the splendours of the capital. The streets, acM^ording 
to Paes,'*' were as wide as a tournament arena. Wl\]1 within 
wall guarded the citadel from hostile attack. Numerous lakes 
feiiipplied the garrison with water. The shops overflowed with 
diamonds, sapphires and rubies. Its stores of jirovisions exceeded 
those of any other town in the world and its extent rivalled that 
of the city of the seven hills in the days of the Julian C'sesars. 
Upon Krishna Deva’s death the royal power was usurped by the 
Icing’s minister Timma, who ruled the country for forty 3 '-e.ars. 
On Timma’s death his son Rama Raya, commonly Icnown. as 
Ramraj, married the daughter of Krishna Deva, imprisoned 
the lawful heir, Sadashiva, and in his stead proclaimed himself 
king of Vijayanagar. It was this sovereign whom the king of 
Ahmadnagar called to his aid. In 1548, Biirhan Nizam Shah 
at the head of an allied army advanced to besi.ege Kalyani. 
As he besieged it, great bodies of Bijapur cavalry so harassed 
his communications, that in the quaint words of Ferishta, true 
believers and Hinchis alike fasted in the month of Ramzan. In 
desjiair Burhan Nizam 8hah made a dami attack on the main 
.Bija;[)ur force. The hazard succeeded. The Bijapur army 
wore so c.ompletcly surprised that they lost all theii* guns ; while 
thcii' king, who was at the time enjoying a warm bath, had to 
ihu) naked from the scene of his defeat. Kalyani afterwards 
ca])itulated, and so groat was the deinoralizabion of the Bijapiu' 
oilicers t]j,at the general who held Parenda suddenly deserted 
it. lie had mistaken the buzzing of a mosquito in his bedroom, 
hjt: the trumpets of the Ahmadnagar troops, w.ho were still forty 
miles distant. Burhan Nizam Shah recovered Sholapnr and it.s 
hvo and a half districts. The allies then besieged Bijap)!* .* 
and it seemed likely that the Adil Sliahi kingdom would be 
divided between Ahmadnagar and Vijayanagar. wdicn Burhan 
* i^osvdl, A Forgotten Empire, -p. QS, 



KSlial) full seriously ill Ho witiulrcw uitli liH ^l•<) 0 ]J,s io lis 
oiiijilil Miuo’o Ic {lied. lody wis oiii'lnilinoc! jukI Koof- Idi; 
Inol-if {>' K»’'I)(*I;k lie lioly plu-o of tlu*. llfiJ! lo wiiicli iw had 
1,000 ouiisodid (AJ). inr,;j). 

Wiah, Uio ,m.u <.! t iit‘ yir! A.iuin.i, 

lus jlllu'.i’ jfdi'luui -M/.iioi dluiii Ji.l' iJio jiyo of osily 
Llii-loo 5 i. Tiui cliici: ovoiil; o[ i,i.s roiyn wii,s tlo, <>!' 

V"iayaius;.';;>i; hy a c.t.Mifoilcj'ooy <,!' I'our of i.lif, iVjiiHiilnuin Icioys 
of i-l)o Ih'o.oan. Mitioni hUiah iuit! lofl; hy liiw (juo.o.n fdioiain 
pijucos-! of bijiipur, T-wo won, "4, Ali au<l Miran iVhihonioil 
(ill tliBii' fatlior’w doalli i,hoy llotl to tliou' itucli Ihruluns Adi! 
Bkab, king oil rjijajmr. ilo, ospoiLStid fchoir omiwo bui; wulToj’od 
two roTbrsJfts. lie then im]>lorftd Ike. aid of King Kamraj of 
Vijayaiiagar. The Hindu idiig wont a Jai'ge army iiiido-r iiiw 
brotlior Veulvatadri, ^\•ho woon. weveroly doicatod llie ouciny. 
Uuhatipiiy Ibraiiiia A.di} tSliali. eel(dM‘it.lod tiic victory with wo 
.many btuupor,w of country liquor ilud- lie fell ill And aw he jait. 
to death aii the court pliywicienw wliowe, pr(;wcrij>tion.s did not 
instantly euro liiin, tlie wui‘v'ivov,s lied the, country and left 
Ibraium Add Shah to <lio without tlu^ij- as.si.stance (1558). iliw 
sou xlli Add Shah ronowed the tnuit-y with Kainraj. The two 
aliie.'i induced the Idng of (dolcouda to join them, and invading 
Ahmad nagar, laid wiogc to the capital At last llnwHeiu Niwuiu 
ShaJi rocinced to wa<ih i-itrad.w tliat he wucs forced i;o orde.r 
the execution of liiw best general .lehangir Khan, to ccch^ i lu^ 
fortress of Kalyaui to idjapur and to re.eeive pm uw an inferior 
from the hand of Kamraj. J iuswein Nizam Shah’s pride e.speciaily 
rowonted this last clause. After Karnraj had touclre.d. his hand 
liiiiseiii Nizam Shah called out in a loud voi<‘e for a. basin of 
water. Jle then washed his iiands hi fclie most. o;!Ten,si\'e manner 
pos,.-;lbit'. Tlic generous Hindu would, not avenge Jnmself on 
one who wa.s in iiis power, Jiiit the incident made any laJ.m’ 
rcconcilhilion between the two impoissible. 

■*Ti\'c years later ,Mu,s,scin. Nizam Shall, allying himself to tlu; 
king of Holcoiula, tried to retake Kalyani. 33ut Kamraj and Ah 
Add Shah, joined by the Idngs of Bcdar and Borar, attacked 
the besiogcis, defeated them and again besieged Alnnaduagar. 
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Ifc vv<jnld cc!.‘fcainly Imve fallen, had not a cjuaiTeE broken out • 
among the allies. The Hindus, finding themselves in SFLi-^ulnian 
ttUTit.O!*}', tinxnv down the mosques and. defiled the holy places. 
Ah Atii! Shall, scandalized at the insult to his faitJi. begged 
.itanira] to raise the siege. Ham raj complied but vented his 
ill wii! ii]>on all the Musulman kings alike. Jfo .t'on'cd Ali Adil 
iShah to code him the districts o.f Etgir and Bagrakot. ITc took 
i\owi iconda, Hangal and Giintnr fron i the king o.[ ( jolcoiida . And 
he, showed his contemjit for the kings of Bodar and Berar by 
publicly sl3ghfc.mg them and encouraging his oflieers to <lo the 
same. Ali Adil Bliah, who had long fretted at the insolence of 
his Hindu ally, resolved to lay aside his cpiarrel with Ahmadnagar 
and destroy Hararaj. Hussein Mzam Shah’s liatred of Hamraj 
proved stronger than his rivalry Avith. Bijapur. He gave his 
daughter Ohand Bibi in marriage to j\dil Shah Avith Sholapnr 
and its five and a half districts as her dowry. Ali Adil Shah 
gave his daughter Hiiddea Sultana to Hu.ssei.n'*s son Murtaza. The 
reconciled rivals allied tli.enis('.!\'(}s lo the kings of CTolconda 
and 'Bodar, and all four tleclared. war iqion Hanira.j (bond). 
The latter regarded the Jiostilc alliance with contempt. He 
posted Ins army on the sontliern hank', o!' Ihe Krlslma and defied 
ins cueiuies to (mter tlie Hoab. (.)ue night, however, tile allies 
skilfully (U’ossod tin', great river, N(‘.xt morning tiie ai'raies 
e,ngii,ged. ihimraj, Avho wus own- seventy, would not ride, 
but connuiitsded Ihe centiu of bis army fj'om a raised throne. 
His in'oibei' VV.nka,ti!dri. wjuj eoiiiinanded ihe left rving, (irove 
ha.e.k (he, furc.es. .His (.slip.v hrotbe.r Tirumni, commander 

(if Hie ligbt wing, aisi,* drove hiick the army of Holcoudn. But 
Hu,'is:-i!! Mi''',;un Shah, imj.MiiIed by a, furious lia.lrod of the king 
to whom las had lunnhled himself, (ait liis way tJinnigh, Hie 
Aijayenagar c.entre until lu; re.iahed .Ihrmrays tiirrjue and t'ook 
b.im prismuir. Wilh. mafignaut juy be, bad bis cajuiveb; liead cut 
oHund plaei'd ou a spea,r. panic ^,( ized H.i* Hindus. ICnoi'iij^V 
broihe.r Venkatadvi fell on I be field, d'inimal made uo (Alort 
lo hold Vi jayanagar, but mllrnd .^.ouHi to tin* great foyire,;s oi; 
.Heiuiakouda, Then alas bu- Hie great cily with hs migl!,!y a-vA!b 
and lbs sjtarkiiiig lakes ; wiili its si one- j rived sirctts and hr 
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markr.Ls glittoruig witli jewels and precious stones ! Hordes o(; 
robber clans ruslied into the city to plunder the shops, tlin si'onv- 
lionsi'S, tlu' dwellings and the palaces. On the third day tli<^ 
Mnsiihnait armies arrived and completed the ruin. Sircid'. 
bystreet tii(\y slauglitere<l tlu^ inhabitants, broke, in pieces the 
idols and (ies<',eraU‘,d the temples. When tlieir work was done, 
Vijayanagar w'as a scene, o!’ utter desolation and sncli it .lias 
ren)uine<i tothis day. 

Hussein Nixani tShah did not long survive the. victory oi' 
Talikota, the iiiiine by wlrich the great batth'. is known . Hetiuii- 
ing to Ahnuuluagur he, as Ibrahim 4.(111 Shah had done, killed 
himself by the excesses witli which he celebrated his iriumph 
(A.H. lo()5). 

The reign of liis son Miirla/a Ni?n.ni tSIiah is famons for his 
concpiest of Hrnnr. Earl)' in liis reign a- i.reaty was conclmh'.d 
between Ahmadnagar and Hijapiir. ddie- jirincipal a,rticl(>,s were 
tiiat. Ali Add Shah should )«'. ^re(^ to complete; the ('(jmjncst of 
Vijayanagar and that Murta.wi. 'Ni/.ani Shah should be at liberty 
to eoiKjuer I’crar, rc'.cently usiirpc.(| by one Tnfal Khan from 
the infant king, Hnrhan hnad Shah. ImnuHliately upon tiui 
conclusion of the treaty, lla^ Alunadiiugar a,rmy inv'adval Bcra.r 
under the command of one denghiz Khan. He delVated d’ldal 
Khan and took him a.nd. .Hurhan Imad Shah prisomns. Instead 
of placing the lattc.r on the. throm'., Mnrtay.a. conlincd him and 
Tufa.l Khan and thc.ir fa,miiies and d(‘p('nd;u!l.s in a. fort. Ifut 
the prisons of princes ai’c nigh to tlicir gruvc'S. Shorl.ly after-’ 
wards all tlie captives died suddenly, and Herar becanii; a pro- 
vince of Ahnuulmigai' (A.l). IbTb). The last, yi'aivi of .\luriaKa, 
Kmini Shall were darkened by mudmws. He. a.tt.f'nip!i'il the lilV, 
of his son i\Uran Hussein. .His bfotJan* .I’urhan conspired against 
him and then Ihsi to Akbar’s court,. At Iasi Ibbice 41 Iran 
Hnss(',in, wko iiad hidden in, Dauiatabad, was n‘ealled io 
/ilnuadnagar by i he uoldes. 1 Ic, murd(M.r;d his fathe.r aial se.a.1 c.d 
himself upon the throne (A.l), ibS.S). 

'Phis ]Kirric,l(le profiled the uew king but lilth^ His cluid 
confederate in the late revolution had been th(‘, first mtnis'uu-, 
a Persian by name Mirza Klum. A conflict soon broke onl, 



between tlie new king, wbo desired to wield pownr, and . the 
minister, who wished to retain it. Each tried every device to 
seize the person of the other. At last the king gave a banquet 
at the lionse of one of his favourites. To it lie invited Alii’za 
Khan, meaning to assassinate him. Mirza Khan excused 
Iiinisolf on the ground of sickness but sent one Agha Alir to take 
his place. Agha Mir dined with the king, but rose during the meal, 
complaining of internal pains and crying out that he had been 
poisoned. The king was deeply concerned and let him depart. 
An hour later a messenger came from. Mirza Khan. He told 
tlie king that Agha Afir was dying and wished to see his master 
before he expired. The king with a few attendants w'ent to the 
dying man’s house to express his regret and protest liis innocence. 
As ho entered the house he wms promjitly captured by Agha 
Mir, supported by a body of troops. The king’s plot had been 
met by a skilful coimterplot. He was now in iMirza Khan’s 
power and was throAvn into a dungeon (A.D. 1389). Burhan 
Kizain Slnili, the brother of Alurtaza Nizam iShah, had, when 
fleeing lo Aldiar’s court, left behinrl lilin his two soils Ibrahim 
and Ismail. Miirfaza Nizam Bhali Ium.I confined theih in the fort 
of Ijoligad to the west of I’oona. The younger son Ismail 
was only in his twelfth year and, therefore, a suitable puppet 
fo,r an aspiring minister. But as he was being croAvned, there 
broke out. a serious tumult caused by the hatred which the' 
Deccan, or native-born, Miisiilniaus had alwa 3 ''s borne to the 
foreign ollieials and mercenaries,' ever since Ala-ud-din Hliali, 
Balmiii.ni had pronounced, tlie former to he jimpetnaliy inferior. 
The Deccani leader Jamal Khan demanded the release of Miran 
Hussein, idirza Kliau replied that ho wus unworthy to rule 
and liad been deposed. The reply excited the Dcccaii Alusulmans 
(o fever pitch. Are we the slaves of .foreigners ?” cried Jamal 
.fClmn. Are our kings to be deposed at their lightest wliiin 
the Deccan soldiers joined the Hindu mob. For they favour-^ 
ed tli(5 country- born Musulmans rather than foreigners from 
beyond the sea. Mirza Khan then had his wretched caiAtivo’s 
head struck off and fastened to a pole. At this the mo]) began 
to dissolve. But Jamal Ediau artfully fomented their fiii-}'. 



A JiLSTOltr OF TilH lUARATJUV .1. 


yo 

WiH yi)!!," ii.o cried, Jiicii of -.oiu- 

king’s nuittici* Avhoii you rcscuiod In's (!e])ositiou ? ’ 
rnJIiod .‘ind, sc;!'. Hiv, t.o tins gates of ,Alnn'‘n{n{!.g;i.r toii, 

Klian sought to esca,{>e, hut w:t,s tiikou- 

an OSS, ();u’u(ie<i. throiigli, AiuUEuhuigar uii<( liieti heSsUMf.d. 

-hsiujil Klijtii next oideivd jj, gsuK'n)! luassiunv, ol liie insoigu 
Koidiei's, of whom ji thoiistnui were uuird('i'(al iu siweii w-sys. 
Tiu? rest fled to I’ijEipur (A. 1>. ,ir)i*!h). 

The ('onfiivsioii into wliicli the Aliuculiifigiir klngdoiu had 
fallen gave Akf)iir the eJiaiuai of jidorhu'oiu'-e wliieii he lee! lemjv 
desired, lie luul slieitenal Barliati Nizjuu iShidn Ihe evijcd 
brotlior of Murfazii ]Sli:iaiu Shah, lie iiow ludped Ikirhmi }sd>:am 
Sluili to defoiit and shiy Jamal Kh.aii, depose liis o\ui soil isiuud, 
and niomit tlic tlu-ouc with the title. of Biirliau .Nixaiu Sh-ah II. 

The new nionartdi’s nhgu w.as short, hut iu it he. sullei>= s Iwo 
inverses. Ife tried, fo re.dtiei* the Porttigiiese. Idrtress oi 
dauda. The. iittaek was .stdifidly plmmed. The Inirhour nv;i.s 
hltieked to pivvent any help I'roiu Ihe. .sist, while th(^ sie.yo w:is 
])reKsed from the Uud si<le. The tnnliu(»n.s spirit, iie-w-we.r, 
of tile Heceaii olHetii's, who siime Ihe uew king's reign Iriu htam 
out of favour, aidi'd lln^ iaisii'.ged ; find wlmn the Porlngnese 
garrison, at f.he, hist exhumity, sixt.V .PoiTu.gue.'U^ sliips, 

foreing hy uiglit the hoom m-ro.ss file .Inirhoiir, laiide.il Idnrihou- 
sand men with, fiJ.miidaut arms and .supplies. Ahvd. moi-ning 
the inituUive pfisse<) to the. hesieginL They fitlfU'.ked the he^h*gers, 
find allhongli only hfdl their mimhei', killed twelve (I'oO'iatH) 
of Ihmu fuid juit the rest to jTight. The king consoled hiuHelf 
hy the Umuglit i-lait the la.li(in wawe mostly DearfUi .Mfr-nhnme' 
;uui sought to remstjihlish liis },>,restige hy recovm'in.'t klmhi pur. 
'rills adventure, sdso .failed, and retiring to Ahm;t,dii;!gf)r h- diet! 
soon afierwards of dy.seii1ery (Ajiril JO, IhOh). 

.Burlum, Nizam Shah s eld(‘..st; sou Ibrahim 'NiKam Sludi ,-,ue,eLMid- 
ed to tiii^ throne and appointed Isis father’s formei’ ( uUm', AUii 
Alanjii, Ills minister. The choice was wise, .for tlm minister 
had capacity, Imt the disorder intio which the st.ife had >.dleu 
nullified his efforts. A turbulent Deccan nolile named Akd-das 
Khan sought to rcyivo the Deccan party and gathmvd roood 
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him tlie native-born Musulman soldiery. The minister retaliat- 
ed by forming a body-guard of foreign mercenaries. Faction 
fights broke out in all parts of the city and the imhappy king’s 
authority vanished. The Bijapm* king, on the x>i'®t6s:t of 
restoring order, invaded the Ahmadnagar territory. Mia 
Maiipi endeavoured to persuade the Bijapur general llamid 
Khan that the time had come to make up the quarrels of the 
two states, that they might better ward ofi the Moghul danger. 
But Mia Manju’s wise endeavours were frustrated by his own 
king. The wretched boy had found consolation for the loss 
of his power in ardent spirits, and in a drunken fit called on his 
army to attack Hamid Khan. His troops obeyed. As ho 
charged at their head he fell struck by a cannon ball. Thus 
after a reign of only four months the throne of Ahmadnagar 
again became vacant (September, 1596). 

Mia Manju, Yeklas Khan and some other leading nobles 
now held council how the government of Ahmadnagar should 
be carried on. It was at first suggested that the late king’s 
infant son Bahadur should be crowned and his aunt Chand 
Bibi declared regent. This illustrious lady was the daughter 
of Hussein Nizam Shah and had, while still a child, been married 
to Ali Adil Shah, king of Bijapur. The daughter, wife and 
sister of Idngs, she united in her person the highest qualities 
of both the Bijapur and Ahmadnagar houses. When her 
husband was idlled in 1580, his nephew Ibrahim Adil Shah was 
raised to the throne of Bijapur. To Chand Bibi was entrusted 
the care of his person. The care of the state was entrusted to 
a certain Kamil Khaji. In no long time Kamil Khan aspired 
to usiirj) the throne, and to seduce Chand Bibi. She scornfully 
rejected her wooer’s suit and planned his destruction. With 
the aid of a certain Kisluvar Khan, she overthrew the regency of 
Ilamil Khan. But Kishwar Khan had no sooner displaced 
Kamil Khan than he began to follow his example. He assumed 
the government of the state ; and when Chand Bibi opposed 
his ambition, he had her driven from the royal harem and con- 
fined in the fortress of Satara, destined long afterwards to be 
Xnison of Shivaji’s descendants. But the power 



of Chand Bifoi made itself felt through, the stone walls of a dis- 
tant stronghold. The mob rose against ICialiwar Khan as the 
Jailer of their beloved q^^iieen and drove him from tlie city. I’liey 
then released. Gliantl Bibi, brought her back in trimnpli and olu;^^ 
more entrnsted to her care the person of the, young king. .In 
1584, «tho widowed (jucon, disgusted a,t the. tiu‘])ul«‘ne(^ of the 
Bijaian: nobles, left that city to visit her brother Mnrta^^a. Ni;^ji.rn 
Shah. Bor ten y(‘,ar,s .she re, sided at .Alunudnaga/r and h,er name 
was now put forward to conduct the adinini-stration. Mia 
Maiiju, however, desired supreme power a.iul insist, <>.(1 tha,t, a, 
certain Ahmad, the son of an impostoj- named Shah 4hhi,r, 
should be placed upon the throne. Yeklas Khan met' this in- 
trigue by taking a beggar boy named Moti from tlu>. streets and 
declaring him to be the son of the late king. A light ensued, 
in wliicli tiie beggar boys adherents won tln^ day. Mia. Manju 
then appealed to .l.hi nee Murad, the .sou of Akbar, to invade the 
country. On the appearance., howevco’, of tlie iMoghnl vanguard, 
all Ahmadnagar <'alle(j with one voice for (hand Bibi to defend 
them. Mia Mauju ihid ami (hand Bibi, (h'c.laring her nephew, 
Bahadur, king, usBumed the goverunaml on his behalf. Ordc'r 
now appeared where all had been disorder. The masculine 
queen with veiled fact', but sword in, hand ap])eim',d everywhere 
to direct and to chofu* the garrison, j’rincc. Mnra.tl sought to 
minc^ th(i walls, (haaid Bibi .showed her troops how j.o counter 
mine and witJi. law own hands rtunovod tlu*. powthu- fntui two 
of, the mines. At last; a third nunt', exjiloded and sevtu’n,] yairds 
of the fort wall fell. The chitjf oHicers sought to llee, ]>ut ( hjiiul 
Bibi, taking tludr place, shamed her generaJs into resolution. 
'From four in the afternoon Moghul storming parties tritsl {,o 
force their way through the bi'cach. But (ir<al by the spiiit 
of the gallant lady tlie Ahmadnagar ga,rri.s(jn wa.,s invim'ilh*. 
At last tin? biuacli was clioked. with the corp.ses of the an, sail- 
ants. Night fell. , The Moghul army withdrew to tlieii- emu)) 
and next .morning saw to their wonder a new wall which tiiy 
unconipierable queen had built during the night. Ida; gallantl y 
of Chand Bibi was now the theme of Prince Murad’s cam]) and 
the chivalrous Moghul conferred on her tiie titie of Chand 
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Sultana, or Queen in her own right. He also offered to xvithdraw, 
his troops in return for the cession of Berar. Gliand Sultana, 
as modest in success as she had been superb in danger, made 
the cession and the Moghul army retreated (1596), 

The malady, however, of Ahmadnagar was beyond her cure. 
Hhc appointed one Mahomed Khan as her Peshwa. In a few 
months he also sought to usurp the throne. The queen in 
despair wrote to her nephew Ibrahim Adil Shah, of Bijapur to 
send to her some troops with which to reorganize the kingdom. 
•Mahomed Khaii in revenge begged the new governor of Berar, 
Khan Khanaii, to coihe to his. aid, promising to hold Ahmad- 
nagiir as the vassal of the Delhi emperor. Khan Khanan 
agreed. The Moghul horse neared the city. Then once again 
the mob rose, confined the usurper and restored the government 
to the dauntless lady. With her return to power the affairs of 
Ahmadnagar took a favourable turn (1599). In reply to her 
appeals armies came from Bijapur and Golconda. And although 
Prince Murad won against them a victory on the Godavari, 
dissensions in his own camp prevented liim from turning it to 
advantage. In the following year an Ahmadnagar army actually 
penetrated Berar. But once more the factious .spirit of the 
Ahmadnagar nobles thwarted the wisdom of the queen. Nehimg 
Khan, an Abyssinian soldier of fortune, tried to overthrow the 
government. Faction fights broke out again in Ahmadnagar city. 
The Eraperoi' Akbar, grasping the opportunity, took the field 
in person. Kehung Khan sought to oppose the Moghuls but 
■was defeated and fled. And now for the last time the great 
•queen sought to save her country. Besieged by the emperor, 
she for some weeks conducted the defence with all her former 
daring. At last she resolved to evacuate Ahmadnagar iiiid 
r('.trea,t southwards with the young Bahadur Shah to the fort 
oi; Jiiunar among the western hills. The plan, if adopted, 
iiiiglit have preserved the Ahmadnagar state intact for another 
Jbrty years. But a eimuch named Hamid Khan, out of temper 
with Chand Sultana for disregarding his coimsel, ran into tbe 
streets shouting to the garrison that the queen had betrayed 
them to the .Moghuls. The credulous garrison rushed into the 
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palaco and killed her vtIiosg only wish was to serve their iniereste. 
With the heroic queen died the spirit of her soldiers. A few 
days later the Moghul army stormed the fort, put its <!.<', fonihu’s 
to the sword and ca)?riod off Bahadur Shah t*» tlwaiior fort, 
where he died it} eiiptivity ( A.D. 1600). Khimdesh, whieh 
had falie/ii. in 1590, was with Alimadnagar made into a governor- 
ship for Alvbar’s youngest son Prince Daniya.1. Alihoiigh, as 
wo shall see in a later cluipter, the entire province did mti; suhmii, 
until 1030, yet the fa,]! of the Alimadnagar fort may b(', lien'med 
to mark the end of l;ho .Ahmadnagar kingdom. 

A pathetic story still exists which shows how deep \va,.s Ihe 
love, which Chand Sultana inspired. The peasants of tint western 
hills refused for many years to believe that slie wa,s de.ad. Site 
had escaped, they .said, through an underground jtassage atid was 
hiding in some doey) fold of the Saliyadri i\'iounl,a.ins. WTicn 
the time came she would again reveal herself, <i!iv<5 Ihe Moghuls 
across the Viiidhyas, aiul liriiig I tack onctJ mm-e Ihe golden 
years of .Alunadnag}}!*. 
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APPENDIX 


IL may at-.si.st the reader if he refers from time to tiinc t<^ the folkAN'iiig 
table of (.Ik? five Deccan dynasties : — 


AHMADNAGAR 

1. Ahmad Nizam Shah (d. 1608). 

2. Burhan Nizam Shah (d. 1553). 

3. Hussein Nizam Shah (d, 1565). 


4. Mur taza Nizam 

Shah 

(d. July 6, 1688). 

5. Miran Hussein 
Nizam Shah 

(deposed April 30. 
1689).' 


7. Burhan 
Nizam Shah 11 
(d, April 30, 1596). 


8. Ibrahim 
Nizam Shah 

(d. September 
1595). 

9. Bahadur Nizam Shah 

(deposed 1600). 

10. Murtaza Nizam Shah II 

(d. 1631). 

11. Hussein Nizam Shah 

(imprisoned 1633). 


6. Ism.ail Nizam 
Shah 

(deposed Mar 
26, 1591), ‘ 


BLTAPUR 

1. Yusuf Adil Shah I (d. 1610). 

2. Ismail Adil Shah (d. 1534). 

3. Mallu Adil Shah (deposed 1535). 

1. Ibraliim Adil Shah I (d. 1568). 

5. Ali Adil Shah (d. 1580). 

ti. Ibrahim Adil Shah 11 (d. 1620). 

7. Mahomed Adil Shah (d, 1656). 

8. Ali Adil Shah (d. 1672). 

9. Sikandar Adil Shah (deposed 1686). 
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GOLCONBA 

J. Siiltoi Kali Kutb Shah (d. Nov«m’to 

-L n,Haium Jvutl) Shah (d. IffSO)- daiiiHlusd Kutb Sliah (d, 15 .'h)'l 
T i. ' Mahomod Kiith Shah (d. Ihl2). IJ. Suhhaii Kul.h Shah (d. hVai). 

0. Mahomed Kiitb Shah (d. KiJJfl). 

7. Abdid KuiiJ) Shall (d. 1072). 

8. Abu HuRaoin Kutb Shah {ca|)ijuro(,i lb4S7). 

BEDAR 

1. Kasim Barid (d. 1504). 

2. Amir Band (d. 1539). 

3. All Barid Shah (d. 1.582). 

4. Ihmhim Band Shah (d. 1589). 

5. Kasim Barid Shah I (d. 1.592). 

(h Mirm AH Barid Shah (o.\.p«lIod 1.599). 

7. Amir Barid Shah 1 1 (died 1009). 

BERAR 

1. Fatoh Ulhi linad Shah (Imad-ul-.Miillv) (d. J.'fH , , 

2. Alla-ud-din Imad Shah (d. 1.527). 

3. Daria Imad Shah (d. 1502). 

4. Burhan Imad Shah (dojiosod 1,50.8). 

.5. Tufal Khan (imprisonod 1575), 



CHAPTER XI 


THE PANDUARPUR MOVEMENT 
A.I>. 1271 TO 1640 

No history of the Maratha people would be complete without 
a notice, however short, of the great religious movement of 
Pandharpur, a town on the lower reaches of the Bhima River. 
The story runs that Pandharpur was founded by one Pimdalik. 
He was the son of a certain Janudev and his wife Satyavati, 
The parents lived at Pandharpur, which was then a thick forest 
called Dandirvan. After his marriage, Pimdalik began to 
illtreat his parents, until to escape their torments they joined 
a body of pilgrims who were going to Benares. 

When Pundalik’s wife heard of this, she decided to go also ; 
and she and her husband joined the pilgrims on horseback 
while the old couple walked. At the end of each day’s march, 
Pmidalik forced his parents to groom the two horses. Thus 
Janudev and Satyavati came bitterly to regret that they had 
ever gone on a pilgrimage. At last the pilgrims reached the 
hermitage of a great sage named Kuloitswami. There they 
resolved to spend the night. Soon all, wearied mth the march, 
fell asleep, save only Pundalik. At dawn, as he still lay awake, 
he saw a company of beautiful women, clad in dirty raiment, 
enter Kukutswaini’s hermitage, clean the floor, fetch water 
and wash the sage’s clothes. , They then entered Kiilmtswami’s 
inner room ; and after a short interval they came out again in 
beautifully clean clothes and, passing near Pundalik, vanished. 

The following night Pundalik again saw the beautiful womea 
enter the hermitage and act as before. He threw himself at 
their feet and asked them who they were. They replied that 
they were the Ganges, the yamuna and the other sacred rivers 
of India in which pilgrims were wont to batbe. Their garments 
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wore so,iled l)ecanse of the sins of which the jiilgrimw washed 
tJiemsoives clean. They then turned on .Piindalik and told liiiu, 
that beiaiuRci o.l; liis treatment of his parents ho avjis the worst 
siniie.r of (hem all. They rated him so soundly t!i.a.t (hoy eitechod 
a complcdic cuTe. Prom the most cruel lie, became (lu^ most 
dcvoierl of sons, ih', made liis wife walk by his sid(^ wliile ,1ns 
parents rode. .By his filial, (sonduct. In; indm.'od l-lunn l.o giv<; 
up the pilgrimage and return to Dandii‘va.n. 'I'ln'-n; no ]»;i,r(‘,nts 
wore ever better served than rlaniidev and Safiyavid i we.r(; servec,! 
by .Pimdalik a.nd his wife. 

One day it fell out that the god Krishna, then Icing of Owarka, 
sat tliinking of his early days on the banks of the Yamuna. Ho 
reiiKmibered Iris sports with the milkmaids and how they, and 
especially Radha, had W’ept when he had hdh Mathura. He so 
longed to see Radha again that, although sh<; wa,s d(;ad, he by 
his divine powers brought her back to sit upon bis lap. dnsi; 
then his <jiieen, tlie stately Rulclirniiii, (uite.i.nd lAheroom. Kadlia 
should at once have risen to do her liouour. »Sli<; remained seat ed . 
llukiimini in a fury left, and lieeing to the .Decctwi, hi<l iu;rs(;ll; 
in the Handirvan foresf;. As slie did not return to Hwarka., King 
Krishna went to Mathura, thinking tluit sin; bad fled thither. 
Prom Mathura ho went to Gokid.a. Th<;re he once moroussutnnd 
the form of a child, and rowid him. began to ]>lay t)nc*c, nu)re 
th(i cows and the berdboys, tin; catves and tlu; inlllcmaids. 
They too joiued in (he soarcb., and evcij Moiiid. Gova,rdban 
freed itself from its foundations and set forth with ttie gay 
company to look for Ilukhmini. At last, tluy re.a(;hed the ba,nks 
of the Illiima. .Krishna left lus attendants at a sjKdi outside 
tin; Dandirvan forest known as Gopal].mra. Whuulering al(,aie 
tiirough the woods, he at last found Rukhmini. The queen’s 
celestial anger yielded to the endearments of the king. l.b',con, -• 
oiled, they walked together until they came to ihindalik’s 
^hemiitage. At this time Pundalik was busily engaged in attend- 
ing to his parent’s wants. Although he learnt that Krishna 
ha,d come to sec him, he refused to do the god homage until 
his filial task was done. But he threw a brick outside for his 
visitor to stand upon. Krishna, j)leased. with Pundalik’s 
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devotion to liis parents, overlooked tke sligiit to himself and 
standing on the brick awaited Pundalik’s leisure. When 
Finidalik was free he excused himself to the god. The latter 
rc])]icd tliat, so far from being angry, he was pleased vdthPimda- 
Uk ; iind lie ordered him to worship liim as Vithoba, or him 
vN'ho stood upon a brick. A stately fane arose at the scene of 
tlio meeting of Krishna and PundaUk (A.D. 1228), In its 
holiest recess the god Krishna’s image stands on the brick 
tiirowii to liim by Piuidalik. Close to his side stands an 
image of Rukhmini, whose flight was the cause of Ms visit to 
Pandharpur. 

It was at this sacred place that the poet Dnyandev, the 
first of a long line of famous saints, took up his abode. 
According to the poet Mahipati, the world had become so 
sinful that the gods Brahmadeva and SMva sought out Vishnu 
to devise some plan by which to purify it. They decided that 
all three gods together with Vislmu’s queen Laxmi should 
take human forms. The parents whom they honoured by be- 
coming thoir children were Vithoba, a Brahman from Apegaon, 
and his wife Kakhmai, the daughter of a Brahman of Alandi, 
a small town on the Indrayani River about twelve miles north 
of Poona, Vithoba and Rakhmai settled at Alandi. But 
although the union was in other respects happy enough, it 
was not blessed with children. In a fit of melancholy, caused 
by the death of his parents, Vithoba went to Benares and became 
a sanyas'i or anchorite. This was a sin on his part, for no one 
who has a childless wife should take sanyas. Eventually his 
prceoptor Ra,maiiand happened to go to Alandi and met the 
luihappy Rak-hraai. From her lips he learnt the true facts. Ho 
returned to Benares, drove Vithoba out of Ms hermitage and 
forced him to live with Ms wife at Alandi. Rakhmai welcomed 
him home and their reunion was blessed with the birth of four 
children— lSli\T.’atti, Dnyandev, Sopana and Muktabai, who were^ 
respQctivcly the incarnations of Shiva, Vishnu, Brahmadeva 
and Laxmi. 

The return of Vithoba to a married householder’s life after 
he had taken a vow of asceticism deeply offended the Brahmans 
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of Alandi. ■ Tlioy oufccasted him. And when ho wiBhcd to lia,vo 
Ms eldest son invested with, the sacred thread, they roCuHo.d to 
perform th(s ceremony unless he conl<l get tiro iPrahnuins oi' 
Paithan, a holy place on the Godavari, to give him a hdter ol' 
purification. Nivratti with his two hrotliers .‘ukI Ins sistm* 
weni; to Paitliau. Therir the Hrahtmms hen,rd Ihcir case iimi 
decided, that ther<5 was only one peimnctr for such a erinu>, a.s tlur 
return of the anchorite to married life. The p(mit,eni; musi; 
prostrate himself before every dog, pig, hare, ass oi* cow that he 
met, thinking all the time of the god Brahmadova. Nivratti, and 
his brothers annoyed the Brahmans by receiving the sentence 
cheerfully. The Brahmans asked Dnyandev what riglrt he had 
to a name whicli being interpreted meant ‘The god, of wisdom.*’ 
Just then a buffalo ]iassed., carrying a skin of water, “Let us 
call this buffalo Dnyandev,” said the Brahmans ; “ he is ever^^ 
bit as wise as the real owmu’ of tire nirnn;.” Dnyandev replied 
readily that they were we.lconx^ to call it by his name. Ifor in 
the sight of Krishna irum and animals, were alikiL Tlie Bralimans 
retorted, “If the buffalo is your equal and you are really a 
learned man, let it recite the Vedas.” Dnyandev rose ami placed 
his hand on the buffalo’s head. Straightway it n'clttul all four 
Vedas without an error. 

This miracle, followed liy others, convinced the. .Bralimans 
of the saintly character of ISIivratti and his family. Tlu^y gave 
Kivratti a letter of j,)urification and the .Brahmans of .Aland! 
had perforce to accept if). Investing Nivratti and his two 
brothers with the sacred thread they admitted him into l;h(‘. Brah- 
man caste. At Alandi Dnyandev wrought many otlier niirach's. 
At Nenvasa lie wrote the DnyanesMvari or Marathi comimmtary 
on th(^ Bliagwat GHa, thus disclosing the teaching of Krishna, 
to the liumblost of the M’aratha people. Besides tlic Dmurrmk- 
wan Dnyandev wrote the Amritmiuhlmn and the Dnyanefihwar 
^Naman, 

When his life-work was done, he wished to take mmaAM, 
or in other words be buried alive at Pandharpur. The poet’*' 
Namdev has told the story of Dnyandev’s end in beautiful and 
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tanching versos. One morning when Dnyandev and his brothers 
and sister were sitting in the temple of Krishna’-*^ at Pandharpur, 
he expressed the wish to be buried at the feet of Krishna’s image. 
The god answered that if Dnyandev were buried at Pandharpur, 
his fame would be overshadowed by Krishna’s, He must 
therefore be buried at Alandi. Dnyandev demurred. But 
Krishna reassured him that Alandi too was a holy place. Re- 
assured by Krishna, Dnyandev consented to take samadM at 
Alandi. There amid a rain of heavenly flowers, Dnyandev 
entered a grave that had been dug for him. A deer-skin was 
spread for him to sit upon. A wood-fire was lit in a fire-place 
made for the purpose. Inhaling the wood smoke, Dnyandev 
became slowly unconscious. While he lay in a stupor, his dis- 
ciples closed the mouth of the grave and sealed him in his living 
tomb. Not long afterwards, his brother Sopana imitated, at 
Saswad, to the east of Poona, Dnyandev’s act of self-immolation. 
Then Muktabai vanished in a lightning flash on the banks of 
the Tapti. Nivratti, the last left, took smmdhi at Trimbakeshwar 
ill the Nasik district. 

Now Dnyandev was an outcaste Brahman. By his devotion 
to God he won his way to the caste and in the end became a 
saint. It therefore followed, so men said, that in the eyes 
of God caste must be as nothing and that all earthly disabilities 
could be overcome by the love and worship of Krishna. Thus 
Pandharpur came to attract pious men of all castes. The next 
great saint of Pandharpur was C'hokhamela, a Mhar. Savata 
was of the mali or gardener caste. Raka and Gora were kum- 
bhars or potters. Roliidas was a cliamhhar ox leather worker. 
Narhari was a sonar or goldsmith. Kabir was actually a Musul- 
man attracted from the north by the fame of Pandharpur. 
Namdev, the greatest of all, was a 'shimpi or tailor. They were 
all men of holy and austere lives. Their worship of Krishna 
was eminently pure and sane. Their preaching and their 
poems stimulated men’s minds and led them to seek 
a refuge from their sorrows at Krishna’s shrine. The spots 

* Krishna is always worshipped at Pandharpur under the name Vithoha. 
But to avoid confusing my English read.ers I have retained the name of 
Krishna. 
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whore Dnyandev an<l his brofchors and sister (lit'.d, beoa.me c<‘,n- 
tros from whieh the Pan{"ihar])ur tenets were proniiijf^a.ted freiu 
the ’Rliiina to the Tapti and from Aland i to Sjiswiwl. IVhm wh.o 
niade ]')ih.p‘imii,'j;es i;o tlubse shrines W(n’e tlrawn tet ('.iicJ). (stJuir 
by theis; eotrimon knowledge of the Maratlu spe-ecJi and of Ihe 
{io(if;ririe,s of flu; PandharjMir saints. .In, tliis wa,y tluo'e eanso 
into e.\'isteiice (he Ixginuings of a, nallona! feiiliiig. hi eonrsn 
of time the Deccan j^ovornments,. cut olT from the recriidhiL!; 
grounds of. Afghmiistan a,nd Centra,! Asia,, liegiiu to einjiloy 
>iaratha eJerks, Mara,tha soldiers and iVhirafJia liiniiK-iers. 
The Ma,mtM language came to ])e the language not. oidy oi.“ the 
Ahmadnagar offices but of the Ahmadnagar court. Ihit while 
the Mufiulnian officials di.ssipal;ed t/lioir vigour in vice a.nd .riot, 
the Hindus, owing to the teachings of the saints of Paiiclhar}nir, 
led clean and manly lives. So it (‘.a,ine a,l)ou(« 1-liat the religions 
movement, made ready ( he pa,th foi' the nationa,! Imro wlio wa,H (;o 
free Maha,rashi ia from tiie foreign yoke. When he ajipeured. 
great beyond liiimmi antieipation, religion ga.ve to lii.s genius a. 
fervtiur which he was able i,o impa,r(, (-o the eoinnaies of hi,s 
youth and tlie peasants of his fa,therV villages, '.riuis inspired, 
his half- trained levies fought with, (he valour of lorte?'/ com- 
panions or of Cromwell’s cumiK.-iiei's. 


CHAPTER XII 


I'HE RISE OE THE BHOISLES 
A.I). im TO 1637 

We must now return once iiioic to the unhappy kingdom of 
Ahmadnagar, The fall of the city built round the palace of 
the great Ahmad Nizam Shah did not lead to the entire sub- 
jection of the kingdom. An Abyssinian named Malik Ainbar, 
who had been a dependant of Jenghiz Khan, the conqueror 
of Berar, raised to the throne another descendant of Ahmad 
Nizam Shah and conferred on him the title of Murtaza Nizam 
Shah IL As Ahmadnagar could no longer serve as a capital, 
Malik Ambar made the head-quarters of his government at 
Khadlfi, or the Roclcy Town, built by him under the shadow 
of the great fortress of Danlatabad. The Emperor Aurangzih 
in arfter years changed the name of Khadki to Aurangabad, by 
which appellation it is known, to-day. Somewhat earlier, Prince 
Sehni, the son of Akhar and afterwards the Emperor Jehangir, 
rebelled agamst his father. When the rebel had been won 
back by his father’s clemency and patience, Prince Daniya! , 
Akbar’s third son, to whom he had entrusted the government 
of Ahmadnagar and Khandcsh, died of intemperance. These 
calamities broke the health of the great emperor and on October 
5, IGOS, Akbar passed away, leaving Prince Selim to succeed 
liim. The new emperor mounted the throne with less difficulty 
t,!ia.n his successors. Nevertheless his eldest son Kliusru rebelled 
and had to Ix) defeated before Jehangir could feel himself master 
of vij,>per India (1606). 

The six years which had passed between the fall of Ahmad- 
nagar and the defeat of Khusru had been most usefully spent 
by Malik Ambar, a man of consummate talents and energy. 
He introduced a new revenue system which made his government 
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at once rich an<l popular, and although he retauiod all the 
power in liiw own hands, he yet wum the love and esteem of 
the young king. .In A.I). 1610 he holieved hijnseU strong 
enoTigh to attempt the conquest of the entirfi Ahmadiiagor 
stat(f. !0.-om 1010 to 1 615 ho Avas almost ooutinuoiisly Hu<.^<!(5H,sful. 
Me .retook Alunadnagar fort and not only recoven‘,d nil tlu^ 
AhmadnagaiAkingdoiin^xcoptone or two dislricls in tlui o.xtrome 
north Inii also r(';kK)k a largo port (»fBe,iur. 

Tlu^ loss of terj-itioiy and th<5 defeats of his g<!n<n‘als l(sd 
th (3 emperor to appoint his eldest son Irlhah .hdian* to tjoiuluct 
the campaign against Malik Ambar. IShal .1 J(dian had alnxidy 
won great distinction by his reduction of Udaipur and, now in 
command of a niim(imiis army, lie soon inflicted a scnics of 
reverses on Aialik Amhar and drove him from Ahmadnagar 
fort. The victorious cours(; of the Moghul armies was then 
chocked by a curious intrigue at Delhi (A.I). 1621), Hur .Tehan, 
the ali-powerful (impress, had hiihc.rlo Ixion a. warm frhmd and 
supporter of her stepson Mhah Jehan. Ihit hawing marned 
.her daughter by lusr foi-nu-W husband to Prince Hhahriyar, the 
cmiioTor’B youngest son, she ta’ansferred her support to luii* 
son-in-hiw.f She induced Tehangir l;o r(!call Shah.lehau from the 
Deccan and to entrust to him an e.vptiiliticju against Kandahar, 
rccimtly taken by the Persians. Sliah, d(;han suspected an 
intrigue and .refns(}d to ]eav(i the Ihuica-n until some guarani <ie 
of the emperor's g(KKl faith was given him. Nur .b'lian artfully 
inflamed her .husband’s mind against ih<i insuboivlinatti princii. 
whose fiefs mm) confiscakal a, nil given to Shaliriyar. At the 
same time, several of Mliah Johan's fihmds wiiiu? e.xmiuted as 
his fellow conspirators. Shah, Jehan had now no liopii save in 
robellion; .lie withdrew his army from tlui Decfian and ma,rchiug 
towards Agra fought an indecisive action with the royal i,r(,)ops 
in Dentral India, Kailiug to obtain the lirst victory essentia! 
to an insurgent, vShah Jehan retreated through (Jiu'.urat into 
Khandesh, from IChandesh to Bengal and from .Bengal ba,cli 
mto the Deccan. There lie threw himself on the m(‘,r<;y of liis 

* Thou kriov«u as Princo Kharram, 

t IJ'htonj, p. SOIL 



old foe Malik Ambar, The latter received him with open arms 
and bade him besiege Burhahpnr in Khandesh while Malik 
Ambar reduced the northern districts of Ahmadnagar. But 
the new allies could not make head against the imperial forces 
led by the emperor in person. Shah Jehan implored his father’s 
lorgivcnoss and would no doubt haive been readmitted to favour 
had not the emperor himself been rendered powerless by the 
(■<.tnspiracy of one of his nobles Mahabat Khan.* 

The latter was the son of one Ghor Beg and had risen from a 
subaltern’s post to be the first soldier in the empire. His rise 
excited the jealousy of Nur Jehan. Learning that the emperor 
was planning his ruin, he skilfully seized, by the aid of a small 
body of Bajputs devoted to his service, the emperor’s person in 
the very midst of his army. The army, which respected Mahabat 
Khan as a valiant soldier, made no efiort to save the emperor. 
He was at last rescued by the sldll and courage of Nur Jehan. 
Gathering round her a loyal contingent, she, during a review, 
attacked and cut to pieces Mahabat Khan’s Rajputs. She then 
released the emperor and restored his authority. Mahabat I^han 
fled to join Shah Jehan. The latter’s fortunes were at their lowest 
ebb. He had cpiarrelled with Malik Ambar in order to win 
back his father’s favour; but he was imable to join Jehangir 
Ijccausc of Mahabat Khan’s conspiracy. He was contemplat- 
ing a flight to Persia W’hen Mahabat Khan with his remaining 
adherents reached his camp. Their coming did not at first 
much advance the prince’s fortimes. But in the following 
year the <l(;ath of his father from asthma enabled him to use; 
Mahabat Khan’s contingent and establish himself firmly on the 
Delhi throne. 

In 1()2(5 Malik Ambar had died, leaving to his son Fateh 
Khan the regency of Murtaza Nizam Shah’s kingdom. The 
latter, oAving to the troubles of Jehangir’s reign, effected 
a favourable peace with the Moghul general Khan Jehan 
i'jodi.f But Fateh Khan’s power was soon ovorthr()wn> 

* Memoirs of JcJiawjir, Elliot and Dowson, Vol. VI, p. 30. 

t Tko M.usulman historians charge Khan Jehan Lodi with having accepted 
:i hrihe. !Cnt the condition of the empire jhstified the treaty. 
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by tiie prince for wliom Malik Ambar had {jroat.c('l a Icing- 
dom. Miirtaza Nizam KSliah IT. had reached irumhond. and 
resontcxl th-o authority of; one whoso al)i]iti<?s were (»!’ the. 
comnionest order. 'With tlio aid o.£ an officor celled 'ruk;uTil; 
Khan he eiu'hhl the regency and im{)fison<«l. Kieui. ihd. 

the ]>rliu;o’s abilities wore ev(3n I’cfddcj' Ihufi tlio,s(^ of the hvlhat 
regent and In^ was soon involved in troubles, \vhi{‘h. lash'.d nniii 
lus death. Khan dehan Lodi, tire L\lo,glnil <‘.oinniandf,r wii,h 
whom .Fateh Khan had made peace, was a. pejsonal foti of Shah 
Jelian. Shortly after the latter’s accessh)n (A.D. Ih2d) h.e. 
openly rebcUecl, and after evading the royal i)ursuit niaxhi his 
way to Daulatabad. Murtaza Nizam Shah in an evil inoinciii 
made the fugitive’s cause his own and thus brought- on hiinsolf 
another Moghul War. Bliah ,relia,n toolv the Held in poison, 
defeated Murtaza. Nizam Shah's army in frojd- of !)aula.tabad, 
tarn! driving Khan .lehau Lodi (Jiit of tlie f)(',c<-.au defeatc.d and 
slew liim in (hiitral India. (IddO). Tli<i <lealJi of Khan Johan 
Lodi did not end Iho tron])lt5M of Ahma.dna.gar. 'riie Moghnls 
continued the/ir edTorts u-gaiiist Murl-aza Nizam Bluih au<l, the. 
hoiTora of war were doubled by the ac(;idcnt of a famine- At 
last Murtaza Nizam Sliah in df^spair turnful i;o his foj'mer regent 
-Fateh Khan, and releasing iiiin funu prison i>!a,ccd him once more 
in authority. This act eonifdeted ilte king’s rtnhi. Ihitch 
.Khan on renssuming power threw his masier iiito prison. He 
then put him to death, and jiUudug l\lurta,za, Niza.m Hhali’s 
infant son .Mussoin^ on the thromg ileciarfui liiniself to be. once 
more regent on the child.’s behalf (KiJl). 

At this point I must introduce to my re,iid<n's a i\la.ra.(Jui, 
iioble named Shaliaji Bboslo, famous both for his awn meriis 
and as the father of Bhivaji, the liberal-or of the Maratha nation. 
Ills family claimed descent from Baja-na Bing, l-lie. gq-andson <d' 
Lakshman Bing, the ancestor of i-he liouse of Uda.ipur. Onn 
of the family, Devrajji by name,t after a, (piarrel with the Knam 
of Udaipur tied to the Deccan. There im. and his d<',s{.*muia.nts 

* BaMmh Nanm, lilliot and Bowson, Vol. VI f, p. 27. 

t In tko HhivdUjvijaya BaMm his nanio is giv-ttn as Kakaji, a nauu-- uni. 
to bo found in the Kolhapur gonoalogioaltroc. 





tlia name of Biiosle * from the family lief of Bhosavat 
ill lJ<Iai})u.r. Aiiother tstory is that two brothers, Khelkarnaji or 
IChcloji ajul Miilkarnaji or Maloji, came together from ’Udaipur 
to oher their services as free lances to the king of Aiimadnagar. 
KhciiciU’naji t)r Kheioji died in battle. Malkamaji was drowned 
while, isatldiig in ii river. Malkarnaji’s son Babaji purchased, 
the I.Vitilld or headship of the village of Venil near Daulatabad. 
Eiibap hail, two sons, Maloji f and Vithoji, who were the real 
foiindtirs of the greatness of the Bhosle fanii,ly. One evening 
during the harvest time, Vithoji }.iad gone early and tarried late 
in Iris fields. Darkness had fallen, and his elder brother Maloji 
went to call him. As he went a black jieacock and a hliaradwaja 
bird crossed his path from left to right,:!; and, cheered by the 
happy omens, he entered a deep wood. The night w'^as dark but 
as he stumbled through the undergrowth he suddenly saw in 
front of him the divine iigui'e of Bhavani or Parvati, the consort 
of Shiva. Maloji was about to faint with fright, but the goddess 
reassured him. She told him that in ins house would be born an 
inoarnation of the god Shiva her husband. He would restore 
the Hiiidu faitli, drive the Miisuhnans from the land, and 
found a kingdom which would, endure for twenty-seven gene- 
rations. Tia^ twenty-seventh Idng would be born blind and 
would lose his kingdom. She then pointed to an ant-heap and 
bade him dig in it. He would by doing so unearth a hidden 
treasure. A,t first ,i^.Ialoji was loth to obey her command, “ The 
treasure,” said the youth to l!.in.iself, “ must belong to some 
evil spirit. When he finds it gone, he w.ill haunt mo, or else 
OLD? Musuhuan rulers will hear of my good fortune ami rob m 
of my gold and ray life as well.” The goddess bade him fear 
nothing. “ Go to Shrigonda,” she said, and deposit the 
monc.y with Shoshaji Haik.” The goddess disappeared and 
Maloji faintcKi. ' 

“*■ other explanations arc that Bhosle is derived I’roia tihoai.ah “a place” 
{Ivhal! Khan, p. iZS.'i) and “ ghaite ” a bird’s neat. Q?h,6 derivation given by 
mo is to bo found in itie SUvdijvijaya BaJcJtar. 

t Maloji was born, according to the Shedgavkar genealogieai tnio, in A.D. 
1652. 

$ These are both fortuoato omens, 
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In tlu? m(>,n-Titiine Vithoji had returned home, ;ind missing 
Maloji went to look for him and found him ii! u, s-iwoon. 
Vithoji roused his Inrother, from whom iio hiarnt vduU- liad 
occurred. TJiey went home and next nioniing iJm two 
brotluiLs \v(mt to the ant-luuip, dug there, found the {.r('.i!,siu'(5 
and tool: it to Slieshaji Naik at Slmgonda, 'J\) liim also had lieo?!: 
vouohs;d(id a vision of iUuivani, Bhe had re.ve.aJe.sl lie.rself to 
him and had bidden him koox^ faithfully th<‘, moitey (sutrusted 
to him by Maloji. With it Maloji built a temple, at Voj'ui Iniown 
as Gliihilinesliwar, and a temple and a tank at Bhiiigua.piir. In 
1577 Maloji and Vithoji entered the serviee of a Majpdiia, baron 
named Jagpatrao or Vanangpal Nirnbalkar, the ancestor of 
the present chief of Phaitan. They rose rax)idly to fclui command 
of sovend thousand horse, with which they hani^id Pija])ur 
territory. One day as they were liathlng, they wertj surprised 
by a llijapur force. But with cool daring they rallied. Ihoir 
horsonicri arul routed their opponents. Tdu! fame, of their .siicotjss 
reached tJie cars of Murta/.a Niy.ain Shah I, tlum king of Ahmad- 
gar. He summoned the two brotleu’s, ,*iud gave Ihern employ- 
ment in his army, where they attracted tlie, nolhie of the leading 
Maratha noble at tlic Ahmadnagar <!our(;, Lakhoji ,Jadhavra,o. 
Through his iiidncnce Maloji obtained us a bride i)i])a!)a!, the 
sister of Vammgpal Niinbalka,r, Jus foruun: nuisttvr. hoc 
many years thfi union wa,s not blessed by a,ny children. 
Maloji built tanks, fouiuhsd templc-s to (ho, gtals, suui made 
pilgrimages to the famous tem[)le of Pliavemi at 'ruljapnr, 
but to no xviirposo. He visited the shrine of a Miisulmun 
saint named Shah, Sharif, t Then al; last lii.s pi<d.y and 
patience w'<u’o rewarded. In 1594- Dipabai bon^ hm* inrsband 
a son, whom in grateful ixicolleetion of Shall tSharif ihc.y 
named Sluihaji. In. 1597 a second son was ijoi-n whom (hey 
called Sharifji. 

* 'j’hJrt Vaiianpipal Nimlnilliar hswUi, ;,q'oat wpiilaUtm for l)r.(,v(iry, ii:*i ijisiy 
iio frottt th» Marathi prm'orb Mitch i.s HtiU t-diroaifc : “ ir'u'ii Vauauh 

5)ai, bava Vaziram-h t, kat,” liao Vanai jipal is a Diatnh for !::f vax.irs. 

I Shrd'jiwbi/' B'lkhar. Grant Dili! .says tliat; Kliahaji S (lo [jrayors 

of Shah Shirif, ihit liOth tin tik'wdi^pdjmn- foid iSlo 
say tlufc Maloji and his wifo prayed at the tomb of tho faint, Ho had iotij.; 
boon doad and buried, ' 


Connceted by marriage with, an ancient Maratha house, 
fortimal:e in the possession of hea,ven"Sent treasure, and now 
fatlier of two sons, Maloji had reason to hope that Bhavani’s 
|.).roph,ec 3 '' to him might be fulfilled. He conceived the design 
of uiiiting his eldest son Shahaji to the daughter of Lakhoji 
Jadliavrao, his powerful patron. 

Th('. do.iign seemed at first hopeless. Lakhoji Jadhavrao claimed 
des(.iont from the ancient Yadava kings of Devagiri. He was 
(hshnuldi of Sindkhed and commanded in the Ahmadiiagar 
service a division of 10,000 horse. In A.D. 1599 fortune favoured 
the aspiring adventurer. Shahaji was a very fine little boy, sturdy 
and intellectual above the ordinary. He became the insepcarahle 
companion of his father. One day, while still a child,* he \vent 
with his father to the house of his patron Lakhoji to celebrate 
the Holi festival. Present also was Jijabai, the daughter of 
Lakhoji, a little girl one year yomiger than Shahaji. It is 
usual at the Holi festi val for guests and hosts to amuse themselves 
by squirting red-coloured water over each other’s clothes and 
faces. The ciiildren mimicked the action of their parents. 
Lakhoji, his heart softened by the gay scene and attracted by 
Shaliaji’s beauty, exclaimed : “ What a fine pair they will 
make 1” Maloji at once drew the attention of the guests to 
the remarls and called upon them to note that Lakhoji had 
betrotb-cd his daughter Jijabai to Shahaji. Lakhoji appears 
at first to have been taken aback. But pressed by the other 
guiists, he seems afterwards to have promised Maloji that his son 
S,liaiiaji should have Jijabai as Ms bride.f The same evening 
Lakhoji told hivS wife Mhalsabai what he had done. The proud 
wo mail deeply resented the betrothal of her daughter 
to the son of one whom she remembered as her bus- 
ban<ri; client. She pressed Lakhou strongly to break of! the 

* ( li'imi, i )»(! wriki.s tlxit Shah iji was tlx itx in lx's oth ynar. Th Shivdltjvijaya ^ 
Bakh.dr siviiw h's age as 9 or 10. According to Maratha authorities Jijji,bat' 
was born in.Io'Jr). 

f Clrairt -Dalit in.sists that Laldxpji never consented then. But iiOlJi the 
and the ShMju-ok’ir Bakltars say thit ho eonsontoil thrs sanio 
evening, i tlrnk tint he must have done so. Othoiaviso Maloji wonld hardly 
have been ablc^ to kcoi) him to his promise. 
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innrriage. N'ijxii <iiiy irivit**/! Maloji to rlinno.r-pa.d.}-, 

nia,!cijii>; oo i(> tlie ojigagcfrterit of tlicii.* chifdron. Maloji 

dfiOfiiu’d t!to 'ii!,vit;<‘ii.Uo{» LoPIsoji Bii<]ori(iok- (rcdtnrJy lo 

'.m.ic'oiiw', rdiitjinj! ns Ins iutin'c son-in-inw. 

fj'orj! lMh;il,sj!,l);u’s rt‘prn;u‘Iit*,s, rofu.sj'd lo do s«i., Mjdoji iJn.;*: 
loft Aii'tiiults.'i.g.-u* (»ii n, j)i)g!Tii(a.g(.': (.f? Tiiljapsir, ulao'o, oi;vi:;l,i;o,U‘ 
ut 1 '!k'- fool, of i *lo5,v;uii’M iiiiitgo, (lo ioiplonH! hor divioo n,ssi!dvuirr. 

TJio saujo, jaight h(=! luid a droson io wki('li fdio ,:!,p;fo:!.Viid 'nd'oro, 
liiiiu Hiie |Si‘ooiis(.i(j. lum Itoi* (.atnsiaiit ;Mn.f luio. i.ha,t 

lio would coiHc by thn dosin', of lus houd;. Kofatniing to Alonnd- 
nagar, Iso rdudlengod Jndhavmo to a duol/^' iVf.urla.zu, 

Slialj. II .luiiu’d of tlic disputo jirid Kunituonod botli to aticod his 
court and cx[)linii their conduct.. Midoji stated, bis C!i..s<\ rd(’;a,fliTig 
that dadlia.vrao lunj promistsd iti.s uangiiter dijabai to Shaiuiii. 
bnt now refused (.o icec.jj bis waivd, bakltoji ailTuiited tbat lu; 
hud K:dd souielhing of ilio sorf- but, inaiiit!ujn‘.d ibid, lie bad 
spoloai in jf‘,st only. l\'b(rta.>‘a, Nii-.ain Slia.lt I!, ulio jike<! I\'!a,krji 
awl bad no wish. t(» drive, a, gallant soldier (,o tabe service else- 
where, |ii‘essed tb.e ina,teiiL on da.dhfivrao, and, t.o {nuire.orne the 
objections of hi, s wife, promoted Maloji ii(} the eo!nTna,nd of bOOO 
lior.se, ga,ve him Po'ena, a, ml Hn}Ki. in lief to sn{>port tlicin, a,nd 
further made him eonunandaiit of Ibe fortresses of Hhivtier aw! 
Ghalain with tjcj title of |{a,ja..j' dadhavra.o <'mild no longer 
wHbhold iiiij e.ensefit and the marriajg*. of Sliahnji a, ml Jija,ba,t 
in ibO'l was ce,{e,hrate,t} \vitb great (su'e.njonia,] a,nd wa,s Itonoured 
by the prestau'c <»f ihe king in jun'sem, hVorn I his tinne utdil 
bis de.atli in K'dO Maloji inereased hi the favour of Abdii. Andiar. 

When he died, bis s<m Sbahaji. wlm had grou n Ujo a g.a!ia,f!t and 
C!i-])a!>b*- soldiiM’, sucrieedod to lus estate. 1’he lU'At ye,ar Sis:dia.ji 
greatly dislinguisiied himself in the figldhig against I he Mogimis. 
But in spite of hi.s ga,llantry Malik Anihar was dehsated. La,kiioji 

lUKiordiiig t» R'.risIita-jWiW't extrctiJUily titHiimen in tJin A}ii!!!ulii;i,ffar 
kin 5 !;cl<»tti front tin* titno of the iii’Mt; kin;,;. 'I'hn ttfory <(f iM.'Uojt’fl t,<t 

-•Jatllxavrno will b(* found in tlio ShmUfjinjai/a UuMur. The Shedijavkar Jinhhar 
roiaU'H tihai Maloji attrnutod tho attfsntimi of the king l»y Mir<jwitig two ti.-aU 
boara into a nKJStjno. t’fiero is notlung itttposHiblo in thi.s talo (uthor : f liavo 
myself knownaman | tuic a bouldor on a railway track in Ivartti.awJrt- and risk 
domiUng a train tdiuitly to call aittintion to a private griovattoo, namxlT* 
that Ms wife bad run away, 
t (irant Uuff, Vol. 1, p. 92. 
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Jailliavrao aiKi iiiauy other highly placed Maratha aobles dfisertoci 
to tSiiah Jeliavi. Bhahaji, hovrever, remained faith ful to Malik 
Aoibiu; unti l the latter’s death in 1621|, and for three yeai's aftiii*- 
u'iirds continued in the enypioy of IVIutbaza Nizam rShali XL Ho 
vigoi-ousiy suppoiied the cause of 'Khan Johan Ijodi, but when 
tXuj la,l)t(it hiid been . defeated and df5sti‘oyed (1030) Blialiaii 
(loomed it priulcnt to make his submission to the o;mpcroi;. 
Ho was summoned to Shah Jehan’s presence, was graciously 
received and v/as not only confirmed in his Jief of Poona and 
Supa but ^vas given also some districts which were the private 
firoperty of the regent Fateh Khan. 'When the latter in A.D. 
1631 murdered his master, lie at first set up Murtaza Nizam 
Bhah’s infant sou Hussein as a pageant king and proclaimed 
Mmsolf regent on his behalf. But finding himself universally 
detested and Ids authority precarious, he sent his son Abdul 
Rasul to the emperor. Fateh Khan, so Abdul Rasul was in- ' 
structed to say, had acted solely in the interests of Delhi. Murtaza 
Nizam Shah n had died suddenly and his son Hussein had, 
pending the emperor’s pleasure, been seated on the throne. The 
emperor received the messenger with condescension. In return 
for the large prosoiit which accompanied Abdul Rasul, Shah 
Jehan accepted Fateh Khan’s submission, confirmed his measiues 
and restored to him the districts which had previously been 
taken from him and conferred on Shahaji. The latter was 
iuconsed at this trea,tment, and resigning the Moghul service, 
entered, with the help of Murar Jagdev, then minister, the 
service of the king of Bijapur. 

Ibrahim Adil Shall II had died in 1626, in the same year a,s 
Malilc Ambar. His successor was his son Mahomed xkdil Shah. 
Ibrahim Adii Shah II had been an ally of the Moghuls and had 
in the lifetime of Malilc Ambar agreed to divide with them what 
romaiiied of the Ahmadnagar kingdom. Mahomed Adil Shah, 
either because* he had come under the influence of a certain 
slave Khavas Khan, or because he feared the immediate vicinity 
of so powerful a neighbour as the Delhi emperor, sent imder 
Ms general Eandulla 'Khan an army ostensibly to help the 
* .jBrwMiaii A/aw 2 «, Elliot and Bowson, Vol. VII, p: 28, 
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Mogliuls, who were then fighting against Mnrtaza Nizam Shah 
II. But after making extravagant demands from their gtineral 
Azim Khan, Kandiilla Khan, acting on instructions from Ifija- 
pux, entered into negotiations with Murtaza Nizam SJedi II. 
Before the plot could mature, Azim Khan heard of it, e,nd 
maldng a surprise attack on the Bijapur army severely (IeJe.a.t'e.fl 
it. It was his despair at this defeat which prompted Murtn,za 
Nizam Shah II to call Kateh Khan to his aid, with the results 
that have been alread}!" related. 

When Sliahaji entered the Bijapur service that kingdom was 
still at war with the Moghuls. He pressed on Mahomed Adil 
Shah an immediate attack on Daulatabad. The king agreed 
and placed Shahaji in command of a large Bijapur force. Fateh 
Khan in alarm wrote to Mahabat Khan the Moghul general* 
and begged for his help. He, in return, undertook to siirnuKhsr 
Daulatabad and hold the rest of the kingdom as a vassiil of 
Delhi. M!ahaba,t Khan willingly agreed and sent a picked force 
under Khan Jaman his son* to throw themselves into Da,ulate.ba<.1 
while he came afterwards with the main army. But quickly 
as the Moghul cavalry rode, Shahaji’j: and his Bijapur troo])s 
rode faster still, and reaching Daulatabad first, BU(‘ceeded in 
convincing Fateh Khan that his real interest lay in tleserting 
his Moghul allies and in making common cause with Bija])nr. 
If Fateh Khan resigned all claims to Sliolapur and its five ;«>d a 
half districts, Mahomed Adil Shah would let him retain D;iulata* 
bad and all that still remained of the Ahmadnagar* state,. Ifiitrdi 
Khan, attracted by the offer, accepted it. And Shahaji at 
once threw a garrison and provisions into the fort, rosy. When 
the Moghul advance guard reached its walls, tluiy were girjoted 
with a salvo of artillery. Mahabat Khan was naturally (Uiragcd 
at the treachery. He attacked Shahaji’s troops, drove l-herii 
away, and getting between them and Daulatabad, regularly 
invested it. Fjver since its construction by Maliomod Tughlak 

* Badshih Natna,^. Zl. 

t Badshali Nama, p. 38. Before starting on this oxjfXMiifcion Shahaji 
and Murar Jagdov weighed themselves against gold in a village called Nagargaon 
on the banks of the Bhima. This incident has caused it to bo known aa 
Tulapur to this day. 
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it liad been regarded as impregnable, and Malik Ambar bad 
greatly increased its strength. Nevertheless the imperial army, 
in which were large bodies of Eajputs, stormed its nine bastions 
one after the other and at the same time repulsed all Shahaji’s 
efforts to relieve it. At last Fateh Khan, foreseeing the imminent 
fall of his stronghold, sued for, and was granted, terms. In 
rotiim for a pa}rment of ten lakhs of rupees he surrendered 
Daulatabad and the person of Hussein Nizam Shah, the son 
of Miu'taza Nizam Shah II. Both were sent to Delhi. The 
property of the unhappy Hussein was whollj?- confiscated and 
he was imprisoned with Bahadur Shah in Gwalior fort. The 
traitor Fateh Khan received a grant of land valued at B.s. 20,000 
per annum (1633). 

Shahaji made one last desperate attempt to retrieve the 
fortunes of the campaign. When the Moghul general Mahabat 
Khan withdrew with his spoils and captives, he left a garrison 
in Daulatabad. The army was no sooner out of sight than 
ShaLiaji’s troops occupied the besieger’s entrenchments and 
tried to take the fortress by storm. But the commandant, 
-Khan Dauran’’^ was a veteran soldier. He fought several 
victorious actions against Shahaji and driving him back, succeed- 
ed in sending messengers to Mahabat Khan. The latter at once 
returned with all speed to Daulatabad, and Shahaji retreated 
towards Bijapur. He was however not yet at the end of his 
resources. Somewhere or other he discovered another infant 
•descendant of Ahmad Nizam Shah and proclaiming Mm king, 
declared himself regent during the child’s minority. At firsi; 
he met with some success and with the help of the Bijapur 
troops defeated the Moghuls at Parenda and drove them out of 
Ahmadnagar into KhandesMf There Mahabat Khan died 
of fistula and Shah Jehan resolved once more to take the field 
in person. So long as Bijapur was not crushed there would be, 
so tile emperor felt, continued insurrections in the Ahmadnagar 
provinces. Ho therefore entered on a campaign against both' 

* Badshah Navm, 'p. 42. ; • 

. t Do. p. 44. , . : 
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IZlf 

Slialisji arid tlie Bijapur king v/itli an army ol dO/MlO moii. 
Of tliGSo, 20,000*men iindei’ Klian Dauraii, tke lato rnninu'ada.nt 
of .Daiilatabad, wore to attack and ovei-run tiie ]sijj(.|no‘ 

20,000 moil, under Khan Kamaii, tins son of MuJiabnh iiliaii. 
'■/ere to ov«',iny.hoim SbaJiaji and then Join Joitscs wh-lt h’Uan 
Dauraji.f Blialiaji, howevw, proved tt)(5 skilful !dr liLs oppoiH'iit. 
Rmployiny tins same hu-tics for 'wliich, Bliivaji. af(.ersv;i>rd,s hocfunc 
famous, Bhaliajj evaded pitched battles, but wJusienUy oid- 
mai’cliiisg the iniponat troops, iiiHicte^d rojjo/ded revc.rjtes on 
their rearguard. At last Shnh Johan ordered .Khan Zc.ntan to 
leave the pursuit of Shahaji tmd to join Khtm in the 

attack on Bijapur. Several indecisive engagonionto i’okowod 
between the Moghuls a)id the army of Malioiucd Adil Kliali. 
At last both sides, weary of the war, came to i,erins. Oil May 
6, 1636, Mahomed Adil Shah agreed to abandon Shalmji and 
to help in his reduction. In return, .he nuteived .Ikaionda, 
Sholapui* with its five and a half districtst, Ihc Alima, dna,ga,r 
Konkari as far north as Bassein, the country ]>el;we.tui the .Bhima 
and the Nira Rivers as far north as Ohalijui and also the 
districts of Naldmga, KaiyaiuaiidBedar in the Centfii! .Dii(;caii.§ 

Shahaji had now to face both the Moghuls and the Bijapur 
army. Nevertheless he conducted a most gallant defence. .Khan 
Zaman invested Junnar, tiic fort wherein Shahn,ji hju.l loiide his 
capital. Shahaji, leaving a garrison there, so h.‘U‘ji.s.s(Hl the 
communications of the Moghuls, that had they bticm muiided 
they would have had to raise the siege. To .Khiui Ziim.'ui's aidj 
however, went Randulla. Khan with Idui Bijupui- troops. 
Attacked both from north and south, Shahaji retreated .sldlfnliy 
through the Sahyadris into the Konkan. There doubling on 
his track, .he retired through the same passes and reached the 
Desh, while his pursuers still sought for him to the; w'e,st. of the 
Sahyadris. When they hsariit of his escape tln,^ combined 
armies followed him with great expedition and at las(. brought 

t Grant Duff, VoL T, p. 115. 

j Sholapur and S} districts had hoen coded to Bijapur as (Jiunid iffljyij 
dowry on hot marriage to Ali Adil Shah. Malik Anibar retook the.ra in 1 024 
from Bijapur after his victory of Bhatvadi {ShivdiQvijaya Bokhar), 

§ h’or text of treaty, SCO ApjKsndix, p. 122. 
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iiijiji to bay at Malmli near Kalyaii in tlie Konkan. T'heio lihan 
Zanian and Eandnlla Kkan besieged kim. After ;,i prolonged 
tcjKiskmco Sliakaji, a,sked for terms (October, 1030). He rvaw 
gKintod them on conditioji that he surrendered the unfortu.?iate 
prinno, for whom he called himself regent and tlie six fortresses 
still in hia possession. He was then allowed to outer the ncrvice 
of Bijapur and received back from that state the fiefs of Poona 
and Hupa, included by the late treaty within Bijapur. O'pon 
the surrender of Bhahaji followed the complete subjugation of 
Ahmadnagar. Berar had already been ceded by Chand Bibi 
to Delhi. Bedar had been conquered by Bijapur. There thus 
remained of the five kingdoms into which the Baliina.m empire 
had broken, only Holconda and Bijapur. 
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APPENDIX 

TEXT 01? TREATY BETWEEN '.DELHI AND MJAPUli 

(1) Adil SIiuli, the king of Bijapur, must aclmowI<Hlg<i iho ovorlorduhip 
of the oxnporor and promise to obey lus orders in future. 

(2) The pretence of a Nizam Shahi kingdom must bo ended and all its 
territories divided between the emperor and the ‘JBijapiir king. Adi.1 Shah 
must not violate the new imperial frontier nor let his snrvantfi Ivindcr the 
Moghul officers in occupying and settling the newly annexed districtH, 

(3) The king of Bijapur was to retain all his ancoetrai temiory witlj tiro 
following additions fi'om the Ahmadnagar kingdom in the west, tho Sholaput 
and Wangi Mahals, between the Bhima and the Sina Rivers, including tho forts 
of Sholapui' and Paronda ; in the north east tli.e i)arganas of 'ilhalki and 
Chidgupa ; and that portion of the Koiikau which had ouc(s iudetiged to tho 
Nizam Shahis, including the Poona and Chakan diatriedLS. 'i’luMUi aeepiisitions 
comprised 59 parganas and yielded a nivxmue 20 lalilis of ImuHorHO lakhs 
of rupees. The rest of tho Nizam Shahi kingdom was to be recognised m 
annexed to tho ompix’e beyond question or doubt. 

(4) Adil Shah 'must pay tho emperor a peace ofioring of twenty lakhs of 
rui«jes in cash and kind. But no annual tributo was imposed. 

(6) Golconda being now a state under imperitd proh'ction, AdiISIui,h must 
in future treat it witli friendship, respect its frontier, and n(j\'t!r denuind Oixstly 
presents from the king, to wdioni ho must btdiavo like an eldcw brolker. 

(0) Each side undertook not to seduce the officers of tlio other froju thoir 
master’s service, nor to entertain doserl (‘is, and Shah deism ftromised for hlm- 
8oIf and his sons that tho Bijapur king would never ho called u jton to ii'anshvf 
any of his oliicors to tho imperial .sorvieo. 

(7) Shahaji Bhosk?, who had H(rt up a pirineeling of tho houso of Nizam 
Shah, should not be admitted to office under Bijapur, unksK he ceded dm mar, 
Trimbak and the other forts still in his hands to Shah dchau. If ho declined 
he was not to bo harboured in Bijapur territory nor even allowed to (mter ik 
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RHIVAJI’S BIRTH AND BOyilOOI) 

A.D. 1627 TO 1C45 

The marriage of SiLahaji to Jijabai appears, in spite of tlie 
difliereiices between Maloji Bbosle,aiid Lakboji Jadbaviao, to 
have been for tbe first few years bappy enougb. In 1623, Jijabai 
bore ber lord a son, three years after tbeir marriage. He was 
called Sambbaji and became a great favourite of bis father, 
just as Sbabaji bad been of Maloji. On April 10, 1627,* after 
an interval of four years, she bore Sbabaji a second son. Several 
stories are told in support of tbe general belief that tbe baby 
boy was an incarnation of tbe god Shiva. A charming one is 
to be found in tbe Shedgavlcar BaJclmr. During tbe stormy years 
that followed tbe birth of Sambbaji, Sbabaji, engaged in tbe 
warlike enterprises entrusted to him by Malik Ambar, found 
no time to pay his wife conjugal attentions. One night be 
dreamt that bo saw a Gosavi or Hindu anchorite, clad in rags 
and smeared with yellow ashes, stand by bis bedside and put a 
mango in bis band. “Share tbe fruit with youx wife,” said 
tbe anchorite, “ and you will become tbe father of a son who will 
bo an incarnation of tbe god Shiva. You must never force him 
to salute a Mnsulman and after bis twelfth year you must leave 
Mm free to act as be pleases.” When Sbabaji awoke from bis 
dream, be found a mango in Ms band, visited bis wife and shared 
it with her. Tbe offspring of this reunion was tbe boy Sbivaji, 
bom on April 10, 1627. Convinced that tbe anchorite whom be 
bad seen in bis dream was the god Shiva, Sbabaji gave tbe ucw^ ^ 
born child tbe name of Sbivaji, just as Maloji bad called Sbabaji ^ 
after tbe Miisulman saint Sbab Sharif. According to another 
story, Sbabaji bad a vision of SMva after Sbivaji’s birth and was 


Marathi Itihasanchi Sadham, pp. 42-43. 
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tiiicn bj tho ;i;od that the now-borii boy wa.B Ins own in- 
carnation.* When Sliivaji was born, his mother Jijtibai was living 
in a. .bouse on the to]-} ol; -the Rliivfinr fort oiose to-.!nni!-o‘. A 
rained './all still stuKls on the site vv.kei ‘0 the honse stood ;md a., 
marbso tablet, iiiserte.d in it -ondor tiic orders of tin; Itsnlis.y 
(dovemineiit by the late. Mr. A. Ai, T. Jaeksoei, k(>.<^{)s niivc the, 
moraorj/ of 'the greatest ol: Lidia!), kings. a, nd ol one of the wisest 
and best o:f monlern Jiliiglishmen. 

itWen Shivaji's early days were not I'ree iVoni |Kirii ;uid 
ada’-entiirc. Before his birth, his grandfather Laklioji J’adha.v.rao 
had joined the Moghuls, and Shaliaji by refusing to loilow his 
example had iiicnrj-ed his bitter enmity. The (juar.rel was taken 
up by the other nobles in the Moghul service. .And although 
Laldioji Jadhavrao died in 1629, treacherously assassinated at 
.Daulatabad by Murtasa NiKain Bhali. JI, the hatred liorne by tiie 
Moghuls to Shaliaji survived jj:i.k'hoji Jadliavnio’s death. .A 
certai.n Mhaldar .Khiin, oi.‘igina!ly ;i,]>iJoiut(;(l by .Miirtifiza Nissain 
Shah 11 to be governor ol: Tiinibak, de.sortod to Shah Jehan. 
Wishing to sociiro the favour of the, em|)eroi‘, he arr(.isted Sliahfxji’s 
wife (A.D. 1663). Jijabai succeedtid iji hidiJig Sliivaji but she 
herself was conllncd in the fort of KOtulana. During (he three 
years, 1(533 to 1630, in which Blialiaji defied the MogbulvS, they 
made every eft'ort to find out Shivaji’s hiding pkice, that they 
might hold him as a hostage :for his father. .But ,1 ijabaPs wit 
bafllod tiiem, and Sliivaji remained safe until Sbahaji’s final 
surrender. Even then Sliivaji could not ^onjoy lus .father’s 
protection. In 1630 Shahaji had contracted a second miiniago 
with Tuimbai, a girl of tlie Mohite family. This family, altliough 
of ancient descent, was inferior in rank to (hid, of Tjjiklioji 
Jadhavrao, and after his second miirriage, dijiibiu soinns f.o 
have broken o.(t all but formal relations with her luisliitnd. 

When Shivaji was ten years old (1 637), it became time iLccord- 
. ing to the. custom of the day to arrange his marriage; for that 
purpose Jijabai took her son to Bijapur. Tiicre lie Wiis wedded 
to one Saibai, t the daughter of Vithoji Mohito Ncwaskar. 


* Sabihasad Bah'hnr, p. 2. 

t Another account makes Saibai daugbtor of Jagdevrao .Niinlialkav. 



Evoti at t'hiy oarly a,ge the boy is said to bave shown symptoms 
of what his future career was to be. He made a public protest 
•\ 7 h 0 n lie. Ha,w some Musulman butchers driving cattle to the 
slaughter ’house and he refused to bow to the king of Bijapur 
in the manner recpnred by the etiquette of; the court. 'Fearing 
that the unruly boy might injure his own prospects of advp,aco- 
nient, Sliahaji was glad to send Shivaji with’ his mother out of 
Bijapur (A.D. 1638). He ordered Jijal)ai to reside at his fiol 
of ]?oona and Supa , To assist her in its maiiagmnent he appoint- 
cid a trusted Braiimaii oBicer named Dadoji ICondivJcv. 

It is hardly necessary to mention that Poona then had no 
resemblance to what it now is. To-day two great rival cities 
jostle each other on the banks of the two rivers, the 'Muta and 
the Mula. A mighty cantonment seven miles in length stretches 
from the cavaliy linos at Ghorpuri to the artillery lines at IHrkee, 
and, six miles in breadth, stretches from East Kirkee to the bar- 
racks at Vanavdi. To the west, overlooking the plain on which 
fell the Maratha Empire, rises the beautiful palace erected by Sir 
Bartle Erere. Through the whole length of the cantonment runs 
the broad-gauge track of the Groat Indian Peninsula Railv/ay, 
joining Poona on the west to Bombay and on the east to Calcutta 
and all Central India.. Wide roads sliadod by. gigantic banian 
trees and bordered by riding paths are daily crowded with motor 
vehicles and horsemen. In the hea,rt of the cantonment are the 
grounds and buildings of the Poona Gymldiana, fa,mous for a 
long stiiies of struggles between tbe cricketers of Asia and Europe. 
Directly t(.) the north of the Gymkhana is the stone pile known 
as the Council Hall, wliere the executive Government meet and 
whore the King’s representatives hold tlicir annual levees. 
()j)po.site, to the east of the Comicil Hall is a gloomy building 
in which the records of the Posh was have lain for a .hundred 
years, wrapped in a sleep which is slowly yielding to the industry 
o;l; modern scholars. But the chief marvel and beauty of the 
Poona cantoinnent is the great dam built in 1860 by the liberality 
of Sir Jamsetji Jijibliai. The waters of the Mula, pent up by 
a stone maso:iiry wall, flow level with its hanks throughout the 
year. Eine trees fringe its borders for many miles up stream. 
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Along its course rise stately villas and over its waters flit boats 
plied 1))^ PJagiisli and Indian rowers. To the north of the river 
may he seen the vest front of the Deccan Co'llc^ge, of \vlncsi the 
wide eomt-yards and red roofs bring back to memory tlie names 
of many huuousmen. To the south of the ca,nto!Uuen.t lie.s tlie. 
city (H Ikiotui, a spot more interesting even than its rival to the 
passing triivclior. In its very heart rise thi‘, giant bastions 
oi; tile Shanwar Wada, wliicli to-<lay overawe, tlic s}K*,(d;at:or as 
tliey did in, the days of llajirao II. "iro tlie no.rriL f)f it, sl,a;n(,ls t.in5 
anci(3nt palace of the PurandareSj • a noble family wlio boast 
with pride, that the firsit Ohitpawan reshwa was once a potty 
clerk in tlieir ancestor’s office. To the cast stands the home 
of the Rastes, which like the ancient dwellings of the Italian 
nobles is half a house and half a fortified castle. Ilehind the 
Shanwar Wada once stood the palace of Natai Phadnavis. 
Its site is now occupied by tlu^ buildings of tlie Now English 
School. To the west the mighty lcm[)le of Onkareshwar 
looks down in its austere beauty on tlui last nwting place of 
the Rrahman caste of Jkiona. 

In Shivaji’s youth the scene was very diffiu'tjnt. ik)ona was 
then a cluster of tiny huts on the right bank of the .Muta. It 
derived its name, of the nioritorions town ” fi.’oiu tfi<?i sanctity 
which in India attaches to the conlluenc-tis of rivers. About 
half a mile from the little liamlet, tlui .Muta joined the Mulu, 
But no dam then kept the Mula fall. In the rainy season a 
vast volume of water dues to th.<5 lieavy rains in t,he western 
hills paur(3d to waste clown the Muta from iSinligad and (iow,« 
the Mula from the Sahyadris. friu^ two streams after joining 
dowod, often half a mile wide, into the Bhima, tin, 3 Krisliaa, an<l 
lastly into the Bay of Bengal. Directly the rains (j<iased tlie iWiila 
and Muta, from great rivei.'s, dwindled to ])etty sirosims,, wliicli in 
April a,u(I early M.ay almost wIio],ly disap pt^aviul. Wiun-e the 
roads anl the railways now run along the river’s bank, tin*, re 
'grow then a tliick belt of imdergrowtli. infested by waives and 
panthers. To-day a canal system and a nnmbor artilicial 
reservoirs have turned the country round Poona, into a, smiling' 
plain. In Shivaji’s childho'od it was a barn^n wlldoniess. 



The wa,rs between Ahmadnagar and Bijapur, between Bijapnr 
and the Moghuls, and those of Malik Ambar and Shahaji 
against both, had ruined the entire Deccan.* To grow a crop 
was menny to invite a troop of hostile cavalry to cut it and 
pfoba,b!y kill its owner. Nor was this the only danger. The 
iirwvIoTs lEsnally carried away with them the children of., both 
.sexes and tlie young women and forcibly converted them. The 
fatiier of the founder of Ahmadnagar and the first Idng of 
Oolcoiida were thus carried into captivity and made Maho- 
medans. Eamdas in his well-known sketch of a Hindu’s life 
mentio-us, evidently as a most ordinary event, that the 
Hindu’s young wife is carried away and married to a Musiil- 
man'j*. As Poona and Supa were Shahaji’s private fief, 
the malignity of his enemies applied itself deliberately to 
their destruction. The rustic population had either fled 
or perished. Wild beasts of all kinds took their place and 
the few men who peopled the huts on the bank of the 
Muta were fishermen, who lived by catching the fish in the 
two rivers. 

Suc/h was the estate from wliich Jijabai, lier son, and her 
clerk, had to obtain their living. Ordinary persons would have 
given up the attempt in despair. But Jijabai and Dadoji 
K-ondadev were not ordinary persons. Sooner than share with 
a Vyoimger wife the alfections of Shahaji, the proud lady was 
ready, if need be, to starve. Dadoji Kondadev was a very 
able man. A De.shastli Brahman, born in Malthan in the Poona 
<,listrict,;j; lie liad, somehow, in the coiuse of a varied service, 
aci|uired a, jierfect knowledge of revenue administration. This 
lie now applied with signal success to the ruined fief. He 
attracted cultivators from the hilly tracts and the neighbouring 
d.istricts by oflering them rent-free lands. He kept down, the 
wild beasts by giving huntsmen rewards, probably from his 
own savings. But when crops once more began to appear on 
the barren plains, robbers and free lances began to carry off the” 

* In the last, war between Bijapnr and the Moghuls Maiiomod Adif Shah 
dovabtiited all the country within 20 miles of his capital. The Moghuls to 
punish him devastated as much again. 

t Dasbodh. 

i Kanade, p. 03. 
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harvests a.nd criskve the villagers. Dadoji ICondaiJev inef} tiro 
dangoi.' hj aj'miiig hands of liiilrncn from the iSnh,ya<i^is, who, 
witli ;<■ iitiiie hralningj sciOii made a raid on .Pooiai a psjrilouK 
iincioi.i.ak'ing, liis sikjcoss attraciiPxl tShalia,ji.’,s noi/icn lit-- 
acided to Dadoji’s diarge two n<nv e,stat<\s recently-' givt;j) hiro hy 
rJift llijo.piu' gov(o.‘U!Heut. They are now knovvji us il»o UHla-yan- 
and, Ihi.faruati talukas ol: thfj l^xma <'.oH<H'i;ora,te. Tua: 
Etigiislunan Vvdo t(>“da 3 ?' visits Durarnati will riaa aloiig the bauks 
of the liai'iia lllver, us fur as t’lic horizon, (iei<l iil’tor i'se.ld of 
gigantic sugar-cane. JLn Biiivaji’s i/imo no itaiials {.'urricd walm- 
to all parts of the tainka. Nevertheless, then us rnsw, the soil 
was black a.nd rich, and in good years yielded a,ii abiindanl. 
harvest. Of the resonrcea of his now trust Dadoji made the, 
fullest use. With the surplus revonut? he planted mango and 
other fruit trees. Ihdwoon Sliirwal and Poona, wlwu’o Ihe Toango 
orchardB throve better then in otlnsr ])l;u!es, he I’oundetl a village 
and named it nl’tor his inast(n.-’s son. ft is known as Mluvapiir 
to this day. To gr<‘.j<,t enejgy, i-hrift ;uid. <‘,xp(!i'ien<je, Dadoji 
adflcd wliat was raroj* s1/ill in those thntw, nan»e!y, jjerfcct honesty. 
A charming tale has been handed <!.o\vu wliicjh illustrate,, s this. 
One day as Dadoji strolled thrf)iigi), oiui of the siuuly grt)ves at 
Shivajmr, a iargti and luscious mango caught his eye. Tiie day 
was hot ; ho wa,s tired and thirsty wnth. labour. DiKionscaously he 
stretched out his baud and plucktHl it. Tlum he. rfialized too late 
that he had stolen fmit which, belonged to his raast.(!r. In 
an agony of rcinorsc'. he begged his coiiipanious to cut oif the 
offending right hand that had made him sin. 'riKW very propeil y 
refused and bade him think no mor(i of the 3,iiatt(jr. Ncwfijihehjss 
it still so woiglicd on his mind that for many moidijs lie 
wore coats without a sleeve for Iiis light; arm, ‘‘ Po!’,” 
so he would say, ‘*if my right arm liad had its de.s(irtej it 
would have liecn cut off as a jnimshmont.” At la.sfc the 
story reached l^hahaji’s ears. He, not witiiout flihienlty, 
persuaded his retainer to forget his trifling fault and woajr eoa,ts 
like other people. 

Shivaji was between ten and eleven years old * when lie fimt 


* Shiiidigvijajja Bal'liar. 



went to Poona witli his mother Jijabai. Unhappily ao portrait 
survives of the great king when he was still a boy. Bat he had. 
safiercd. troubles early. He had long been separated from his 
father and to avoid captivity he had lived for years hidden 
1,0. woods and caves. It is possible, there.t’ore, that, although 
his checsks were roimder and his skin smoother, he did not much 
differ in boyhood from the pictures which still exist of Shivaii 
in manhood. The brow is wrinlded as if with grave and constant 
thought. The cheeks are burnt with long exposure to sun and 
rain and deeply furrowed as if with anxiety and care. But 
the nose is curved like a falcon’s beak. The eyes are large 
and bold. The thin lips are compressed with inflexible resolu- 
tion. The whole face speaks eloquently of trouble bravely 
borne and dangers triumphantly surmounted. SMvaji’s body was 
short) but broad and strongly built. And a legend survives that, 
like those of Arjuna, the epic archer, the fingers of his long sinewy 
arms reached below his knees. Dadoji Kondadev had the good 
sense to understand that he owed a duty to his master’s son as 
well as to his master’s lands. He collected round Shivaji other 
boys of his own age. The best known were Tanaji Malusare, 
a petty baron of Umratlie village in the Konkan, Baji Phasalkar, 
the deshrniildi of the valley of Muse, and Yesaji Kank, a small 
land-holder in the Sahyadris. Dadoji had Shivaji and his com- 
panions instructed in all the warlike exercises of the time. He had 
himself seen a good deal of fighting and no doubt supplemented 
the teaching of the paid instructors by tales of his own experiences 
in the field. He also realized that an exact knowledge of the 
wild lands in the Mawal, of the passes to the Konkan and of the 
folds in the Sahyadri hills was at least as valuable as skill in 
martial exercises or an acquaintance with the tactics of the day. 
EncoiD.-aged by Dadoji Kondadev, Shivaji and his companions 
wandered for days together through the Krishna valley, through 
the forests on the banks of the Koyna, along the winding course 
of the Indrayani, or followed the Bhima Eiver to its source upoSt 
the shaggy sides of mighty Bhimashankar. But Dadoji Konda- 
dev was not only an efficient land agent and a veteran of Shahaji’s 
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wars; lie was also, as became a Brabman, a prol'ound scholar. 
He had bLiilt a roomy Jiousc for J'ijabui attd Slii vaji,, which he 
named, the Eaj Mahal, close to the right bank: oi; th,o Mat, a, 
wiiGKs stretches now tlie Mtmicipa], Garden to tin.', east of ih.c 
Shan war Wada. There on winter cvoniiigs he wonhl gatiun.' 
roimd* him »Sliiva;ji and hi,s Mends and <;xpouu(l to f-li,e,m the 
teucJiings of Dnyandev and of the otlnn- saints of randlairpiir. 
Whan they grew weary of abstruse doctrines, lui would taia? n]> 
the 8a.rtsla.it scrolls and by the smoky light oi; a w,u,i-:. soalvod in 
oil, he would first read and then translate to them tales o,l: Bhima, 
the strong, of the archery of Arjnna, of the chivalrous courage 
of Yudhishthira. Or he would repeat to them the Avisri sayings 
of Bhishm,a, in which are contained the exj.jejieiicc atid wisdom 
of two thousand years of Indian war, statesmanship and govern- 
ment. 

There were otke.r influences too at work on Siiivaji’s c.ha, ranter. 
The scenery round Poona is of the most inspiiing kind. To 
the Avest arc the troinendous barrier I'unges of tlie Sahyadria. 
Only twelve miles to the south stands out the colossal fortress 
of Sinhgad. To the south-west may be dimly seen, tire peaks 
of Bajgad and Torna, which, when outlined agaiirai- the setting 
sun, arouse even to-day emotion in the phh^gmatic Ihiglishman. 
But thirteen miles to the north of .Poona lies Alujidi, the s}>ot 
where Dnyandev entered liis living t-omb and to Avliich, now, 
as ia^iivaji’s time, thousands of pilgrims b{5a,x‘iiig ycllxjw flags 
make TOcir way from Pandharpur. But there was yet another 
influonce more powerful than cither Dadoji .Koinladev’s t)eacMugs 
or the grandeur of the landscape. Tijabai, fatluirless, deserted 
by her husband and by her eldest son found a S(.)liu;e for lun: 
grief in Shivaji, the one lAosscsskm left her. She lavished on lu'r 
son all and more tluin all a mother’s love. A.f. tlui sjuiui time she 
bade him never forget that ho was d(^seeud(^<l Ixdh. from Hu*, 
Yadavas of Dovagi.ri a,nd the Baiias of Udaijiiir. 8iie nniited 
To him the Piirauas with their marvellous feats of wai* and tlai'ing. 
.But she svislied to see him pious as well as brave. 81 le made 
him pray constantly at the little village shrirj,o wliich still may 
be seen in Poona not far from the site of Jijabai’s home. There 
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too alie welcomed Kathekaris or religions preachers to translate 
and expound to him, better than even Dadoji could do, the 
various virtues and merits of Krishna. " Tims grew Etruria 
strong ’ ; and Shivaji at eighteen was a man tireless, fearless 
and deeply devout. 

It was now time for Shivaji to choose, a career. As the sou 
of the former regoit of Ahniadnagar, as the grandson of Lakhoji 
Jadhavrao, as a near kinsman of the ancient house of Phaltan, 
Shivaji was one of the natural leaders of the Maratha people. 
There were several courses open to him. Like some of the 
barons of the time he could live on Shahaji’s estate, amuse liis 
leisure with strong drink, fill his zanana with the rustic beauties 
of the neighbourhood and perform just as little military ser- 
vice as would enable him to retain such fiefs as he might inherit 
from his father. But to the son of Shahaji and the grandson 
of Maloji such a life probably never offered much temptation. 
The second coiu’se was that favoured by Dadoji Kondadev. 
He could go to Bijapur, join the king’s service as a subordinate 
of Shahaji, as Samhhaji had done, and with him rise to a high 
place among the factions nobles who surrounded Mahomed Adil 
Shah. But Shivaji was well aware of the wealmess of the Bijapur 
government. He Imew that behind the glitter of the court 
there were waste, mismanagement and incapacity. At Bijapur, 
just as there had been at Ahmadnagar, there was a CQnstant 
and furious rivalry between the Deccan and the foreign parties. 
Either faction, in order to gratify private spite, were j)i’epared 
to call in the Moghuls and ruin their country. Sliivaji realized 
that sooner or later a house so divided must fall a prey to the 
disciplined Mx-)ghuls, whose forces were led by royal princes who 
were among the first captains of the time. A tldrd course open 
to SMvaji was to seek bis fortune at Delhi. The son of Shahaji 
Bhosle would no doubt have received a high post in the Moghul 
army. 'There his natural gifts would certainly have won him 
most honomahle distinction. But to adopt tins course woulcl 
have been to desert his country and to stand by while Aurangzib’s 
armies enslaved the Indian peoples and insulted their religion 
from the Biuma to Rameshwaram. There was yet another 
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course ""open to tlie young noble and that was to attempt tbe 
liberation of the Maratha race. -It was a well-nigh hope!{5SB 
task. After throe centuries of slavery tlio wish for frtvjdom 
was all but dead and Iive<l, if at all, in a few hill trac.ts in the 
Mfiwal and l.he .Konkn,n,. He could expect no aid from oth<?T 
Maratha noldes. All that the Ghorpades, the Moi'os, tluj Manes, 
the Savants and others aspired to was their own ajivaucemenf. 
at court or the enlaigoment of their fiefs at the (ixpenae of (heir 
neighbours. Without resources he must raise an n.vmy. He 
must inspire it by his own words and acts with high ideals. He 
must fight against his own relatives and country men. Ho must 
incur charges of treason and charges of unfilial conduct. In 
the end, he would most likely see his hopes sliatinred, his friends 
butchered, and himself condemned to a cruel and a lingering 
death. Yet this was the course which Sliivaji resolved to Jidopt. 
He did so, not with tluj rash presumption of youth, but after 
deep deliberate thought, after long discussion with tjui frieiidu 
of his boyhood, with Dadoji K<)ruhi.d(5v and with his mother 
Jijabai. Having once adopted it he never swerveel from it 
until his work was done. Mon; than 2500 years ])(vfof'e, three 
immortal goddesses had called on another east(iif!i jn'ince to 
decide questions very similar k) tliose which now (confronted 
Shivaji. But fa,r other than that of 'Paris wa,s the judgment 
of Sliahaji’s son. Ho turned aside from the ihdi promirics of 
Hera and the voluptuous smiles of .Aphrodite and witbiout 
a single backward glance placed the gohhm fruit in tlu!! hands 
of Pallas Athene. 
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THE RISE OF SHIVA JI 
A.D. 1645 TO 1054 

As early as 1643 SMvaji, then only sixteen years old, had 
begun the work of preparation/'" In that year he appointed his 
own nominee as priest in the temple of Rohideshwar near the 
fort of Rohida in the Mawal; and won over to his side the afiec- 
tious not only of the hillmen of the neighbouring valleys but also 
of the Bijapuri oflicer Dadaji Deshpande.f By the year 1645, 
Shivaji's conduct led the Bijapur vazir to write a sharp letter to 
Dadaji Deahpande warning him against associating with Shivaji. 
This letter caused serious alarm to Dadaji’s father Narsu, and 
Dadaji mentioned this in a letter to Shivaji. The latter in re- 
ply disclaimed all disloyalty to Bijapur but announced that the 
god Shiva, who resided in Rohideshwar, had promised him his 
help and that with it he would found an independent Hindu 
monarchy.^. 

It was however in the monsoon of 1646 that Shivaji first ser- 
iously put his hand to his life worlc by the seizui'o of Torna.§ 
His choice no doubt fell upon Torna because it lay on the south- 
ern frontier of his father’s fief. Attack would come probably 
.from that direction. To the north the fief bordered on the 
Moghul province of Ahmadnagar. The western frontier was 
guarded by the forests and mountains of the Sahyadri range, 
through which no army would pass if it could help it. The 

* As e.'uiy as 1639 Shivaji had had a seal prepared with the inscription, 
“ Although the first moon is small, men see that it will grow gradually. This 
seal iiefits Shivaji the son of Shahaji.’* Rajwade, Marathi UihasancM 
Sadham, Vol. 15, p. 437. * 

t He took an oath to servo Shivaji. Rajwado, Marathi Jtihasanchi Sadhane, 
Vol. 16, p. 269. 

J Rajwade, i6id, p. 267. 

§ Rajwado, ibid, p. 269. 
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eastern frontier was no doubt exposed, but to coiner by an east- 
ern route from Ibjapiir to Poona was a long way round. The 
fort of Toriui had a commandant and a small giirrison. .But 
during the heavy monsoon rains, when no militasy o[)(U'ation was 
condneted, it was tlio custom, of tlio Torna gariison to l(!a,vo 
tlie hHi-top and live iJi the valley. Talcing advimtag(i of this 
circnmstance, Shivaji and his tbroo chief compiinions Yesaji 
Kank, Tanaji Ma,lusare and Baji iWiasalkar, wHli a, follow] !ig of 
about a thousand men occupied Torna vvithont bloodshed. 
There, with the same good fortune that had attend, (id his grand- 
father Maloji, he found, while digging in the f or tili cation, which 
had fallen into disrepair, a large hidden treasure. The Torna 
conmiandant indignantly reported Shivaji’s conduct to the 
Bijapiir government. But Sliivaji liad already made a countcir- 
charge. He complained to the king’s ministers that tlu‘. (iom- 
mandant had without leave dciscrted his post an,d that tJiey had 
far better entrust tlie fort to one as vigilant in tlui Idng’s inte.r<ist 
as Shivaji was. Ho supported his complaiiit by a distribution 
among the ministers of part of the Torna trciasure. The com- 
mandant’s report fell upon deaf ears and instead of satiisfaction 
he received a reprimand*. When Shivaji offered to pay a Jai’ger 
rent than had ever been previously paid for (lie lands round 
Torna, it was added to his fathor^s lief. With tin; mmaining 
treasure Sliiveji bought arms, cannon and ainmnniiion, raistul a 
force of hillmeii on the same lines as those uj)oii whicli Dadoji 
had raised his guards, and fortilied anotlier hill about six mib'.s 
away from Torna. It was then known as Morbad but he changed 
its name to Eajgad or tlio king’s fort, the nanui ]>y which it is 
known to-day. 

The boldness of this act attracted all the youth of j.\)oua 
and the neighbourhood. Among those wiio now aixtuitly 
embraced Shivaji’s cause were Moro Pinglo, Annajl Datio, 
Hiraji Pandit, E.aoji Somnath, Hattaji (iopinath, Kaghunath 
fant and Gangaji Mangaji. They were ail Brahmans and worn 
most of them sons of clerics appointed by Dadoji to holj) Mm, 
in the management of the estate. But Dadoji Kondadev, whose 

* Kliafi Khan, Elliot ajid Dowaon, Vol. 7, p, 267. 
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ambition \AJ-as that SMvaji sboiild rise to distinction in tlie 
■Bijapur service and wlio was at once a loyal servant of Shabaji 
and a loyal subject of Mahomed Adil Shalij protested vigorously, 
lie maintained that he, and not Shivaji, was the manager of the 
fief, that Shiva.ji had acted without his sanction. Had SMvaji 
sent a written request for leave to occupy Morbad, his father’s 
influence would possibly have secured it. As it was, the Idiig 
would not fail to punish >Shahaji and Dadoji as well. But 
Shiva, ji had already considered fully his acts. He believed 
liimself the trustee of a divine task. He had his mother’s full, 
support. He bore pa,tiently Dadoji’s reproaches. But at the 
same time he directed Moro Tingle to complete as rapidly as 
jiossible the fortifications of Bajgad, Dadoji, finding his own 
prote,sts unavailing, called round him all the old clerks and 
servants of the fief and bade them address Shivaji. He paid 
as little attention to them as to Dadoji. At last the old man 
wrote a formal letter of complaint to Shahaji at Bijapur. 

The latter for the last ten years had troubled little or nothing 
about hi,s first wife and her son. In 1637, the year after he joined 
the service of Bijapur, he was appointed under Randu?ila Khan 
second in command of an army collected to subdue the south- 
eastern coast of India. Ever since the battle of Taiikota the 
Qolconda and Bijapur kings had tried to extend their power over 
the territories of Vijayanagar and reduce the petty chiefs and 
land-holders, who on its destruction had made themselves in- 
dependent. But the wars with Ahmadnagar had diveiixid the 
attention of Bijapur, and the kingdom of Golconda had so far 
profited most by the fall of Ramraj. In 1637 Bijapur, freed 
by the destruction of its ancient rival, resolved to conquer 
as much as it could of southern India. Shahaji and Randuiia 
Khan spent the year 1637 iii overcoming the resistance of a, 
powerful chief named Kemp Gauda, whose capital was Bengriil or 
Bangalore. At the close of the year Randuiia Khan was recalled 
and Shahaji succeeded to the supreme command. The capaci%-' 
of the veteran general soon made itself felt and the Bijapur 
army overran Kolar, Dood, Balapur and Sira. These districts 
were conferred on Shahaji as military fiefs. After he had 
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conquered the whole jilateau round Bangalore, ho dcsox3nd(^d tlit^ 
Bastem Gliais to subdue the ancient country of tluj Oholas. 

As already related the invasion of Malik Kalir ovoribrow all 
the dynasties of sonthoiTi India. Ifrom tliis in vn, si on d'anjoK! 
never recovorod. The rise of Vijayaiuigar was more fatal to 
it even than the assaults of Malik Kafir. It lingenul on, however, 
in name until A.D. 1530. At that time the j>riii(;e of Tanjore,, 
Vir Shelchar, was the deadly enemy of Chandra Bluskiiar, the 
prince of Madura. After various turns of fortaine Vlr Hholdiar 
overthrow his foe and took Madura. Chandra Bholdiar, to j.ocover 
it, called to his help Krishna Eaya, king of Vijayanagar, The 
result was the usual one in such cas('.s. The Vijayaiuigar army 
overthrew Vir Shekhar. The king annexed Tanjore and gave 
it in fief, to one SMvappa Naik, one of the royal princes. (Jhandra 
Shekhar was for some time allowed to reign in Madura as a puppet 
Idng. But before his death Maduni had. become the fief of a 
certain Vislivanath Naik, a. general of Vij{i,yanagii.i'. A fter Talikota, 
Tanjore and Madura again became indopendenl) priji(.upalities. 
In Shahaji’s time Ea-gliunatli Naik was chief of Tanjore. He 
passed Ms time in fighting with Vyankat Naik, the lord of the 
great fortress of Jinji, and Trimal Naik, who owned the large 
town of Trichinopoli to the south of the Coleroon .River, the 
name given to the Caveri before it rcaehes the sea. Sliahaji, 
taking adviwitage of their quarrel, reduced all tliroe disputants 
to a common obedience to the Bijapur goveriunctit. 

Bhahaji, busy in the work of conquest and administration, 
paid little attention to Badoji Kondadevfo complaint and docs 
not appear to have answered his letter. P>ut the Bijapur govern- 
ment now began to look askance at Shivaji’s conduct and called 
on Shahaji for an explanation of it. Bhahaji even Ihen did not 
treat the matter seriously. He wrote a soothing reply to 
Bijapur and sent a letter to SMvaji in which ho suggesttid that 
he had better not fortify Rajgad. The evident indiih.irerice 
bf Shahaji, the obstinacy of SMvaji, and the fears wMch Dadojl 
felt lor the futiu-e of both preyed on Ms mind. He .fell ill. 
SHvaji, greatly attached to Mm, nursed Mm with filial devotion. 
Ho sent for the best available doctors to treat Mm,. But care 
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undid the work of their mediomes. In a few weeks the old 
man reached the threshold of death (A.D. IdiT). He sent 
for SMvaji and told him that his remonstrances had all been 
in what he had thought to be Shivaji’s interest. He then 
summoned his principal subordinates. In their presence he 
Iniiidcd over tlie keys of the treasury to Shivaji and bade^them 
i.*egard him as their master. Having thus indirectly given liis ap- 
proval to Shivaji’s acts, he commended his family to the young 
man’s care and shortly afterwards breathed liis last.* Dadoji’s 
dying words made a deep impression on those who were present 
to hear them. But two of his chief subordinates were absent. 
These were Phirangoji Narsala, the commandant of Chakan, 
a fortified town to the north of Poona, and Sambhaji Mohite, 
the brother of Tukabai Mohite, Shahaji’s second wife, and com- 
mandant of Supa, a similar town to the south-east of Poona. 
Phirangoji Narsala, on hearing that Dadoji Kondadev had 
resigned his trust into Shivaji’s hands, agreed readily to do the 
same. Shivaji confirmed Phirangoji Narsala in his post and 
increased liis charge by adding to it some of the villages in the 
neighbourhood. Sambhaji Mohite, however, was proof against 
all persuasions. When Shaba ji and Jijabai quarrelled on 
Tukabai’s account, Sambhaji Mohite took his sister’s side and 
bore no friendly feelings to Jijabai’s sou. He informed Shivaji 
politely that the trust conferred on Dadoji Kondadev lapsed 
on the latter’s death to the trustor. He (Sambhaji Mohite) 
must therefore await Shahaji’s orders before he could acknow- 
ledge Shivaji as his superior. Argument was useless, so Shivaji 
used force. With 300 picked men he made a sudden night 
march to Supa, surprised Sambhaji Mohite in his bed, took Ms 
guards prisoners and after enlisting in his own service those 
who were willing, sent the rest together with Sambhaji 
Mobile to Bangalore, the headquarters of Shahaji’s government. 
As it did not occur to the officers in charge of Indapur and 

* Grant Duff, (Vol. I, p. 133), writes that Dadoji advised Shivaji to prosecute? 
his plans of independence, to protect .Brahmans, cows and cultivators, to 
preservo the temples of the Hindus from violation and to follow the fortune 
which lay before him. But there is nothing so direct as this in the OMtnis 
Bakhar. Ranade (p. 66), merely states, *‘The old man yielded and blessed 
Bhivaji before he died.” . 
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, Baramati to dispute Shivaji’s authority, ' Shivaji had now 
acquired complete control of his father’s Poona estates. He 
was, therefore, at liberty to resume his former scheme and xjro- 
tect himself against attack from the Bijapiir goverumoTit. He 
had already, by tbo occujjation of Torna and liajgarl, secured 
his .soutli-wesfcern frontier. But twelve miles immediately 
south of Poona was the great fortress of Kondaua. Whoever 
held it dominated, not only the Muta valley but the Poona, 
plain as far as Chakan. It was in charge of a Musiilman com- 
mandant whose name has not survived. For a. smn of ni.oiiey 
he consented to surrender it, and Shivaji after entering it changed 
its name to Sinhgad or the Lion’s fort. 

To the south-east of Sinhgad was, if possible, a still more 
stupendous natural stronghold. Its name was Purandar, 
another name for the god Indra, and it overlooked the plateau 
above the Sinhgad hills, in w^hich lies Saswad, the burial place 
of Sopana. If it could be taken the whole of Sliivaji’s southern 
frontier would be safe. The Bijapur government liad entrusted 
Purandar to a Brahman called Nilkanth Nailc'^-, All that is 
recorded of him is that he had an ungovernable temper. On 
one occasion his wife objected to his conduct. Ho had her 
promptly blown from the mouth of a cannon. In youth hc 
had been a great friend of Shahaji and his sons know Sluva,ji 
well. The fiery old commandant died about th,e .same time a,s 
Dadoji Kondadov ; and the eldest son Pile, without orders from 
Bijapur, not only assumed command of the fort, but usurped 
all the lands and revenues allotted to the commandant. The 
yoimger brothers claimed that they, as sons of the same fatlic.r, 
had equal rights wdth Pilo. A¥hethcr the plea was good law'' 
in the case of a military fief may be doubted. But in any case 
they were entitled to a hearing, and as the Bijapur gover,ume.nt 
was too slothful to grant them one, they appealed to Sluvaji, 
What happened afterward.s has been variously relabui Accord- 

"" ing to one authority! the garrison sent Shivaji a message 
advising him to seize the place himself and so end 'the quarrel. 

* Sluvdigvijai/a Bahliar ; see also R.anade, p. 30. 

t Ratiade, p, 01. 
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According to a second anthoritj^ the brothers called in Shivaji 
as an arbitrator. He, under pretence of examining the pro- 
X^orty in dispute, seized it. According to a third authority ,t 
Shivaji, hearing of their differences, gave out that he was going 
to attack the Nimbalkars of Phaltan. As he went he halted 
at Saswad some six miles from Purandar. It was the D.ivalh 
or the feast of lamps, and Piio and his two brothers begged him 
to join them in the festival. He accepted the invitation and 
took x)art in the merry-making. Next day he proposed that he 
and. his hosts should bathe in the stream which flows tlirough 
Saswad. The brothers agreed and the young men spent the 
morning bathing. "When they returned to Purandar, Sliivaji’s 
ensign flew from the battlements. His soldiers, in the absence 
of the brothers, and with the connivance of the garrison, had 
seized the fortress. But whatever the true story may be, we 
need waste no pity on the brothers. The fortress, as such, was 
worthless to them. They x^rized it merely for the salary which 
the commandant drew. After its capture Shivaji offered them, 
and they accepted, compensation elsewhere of greater value. 
To Pilo Nilkanth he gave a wide tract of land below the fort 
and round Purandar village and had a house built there for Ihm. 
Shankarraoji Nilkanth, the second brother, Shivaji made superin- 
tendent of his artillery, elephants and camels. The youngest 
brother also entered Shivaji’s service. Moro Pingle, whose 
skill in fortification had recejitly been shown at Torna and 
Bajgad, was ax^poiuted governor of Purandar. 

Shivaji's southern frontier was now safe. But he had exhaus- 
ted the Torna treasure and the revenues of his father’s fief. 
It was therefore absolutely necessary for him to obtain money. 
Shortly after the caxiture of Pm-andar, chance enabled him to 
sux)x>ly f'his need. In the centre of one of the most fertile tracts 
of the Thana coliectorate is the rich town of Kalyan. It was 
then the caxutal of a x^rovince entrusted to the care of a Musul- 
man named Miilana Ahmad. Comxfletely ignorant of Shivaji’s ^ 
designs, he had collected the government rents of Ms charge 


* Shedgavlcar BaJehar. 
t SMvdigvijaya Balcliar. 
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and liad sent the money to Bijapur. With it went an escort 
large enough to guard it against an attack by a baud of Mil 
robbers. As the carts with their escort were winding their 
way through the Konkan., SMvaji, with a body of 300 horse, 
part of the former garrison of Supa, descended the Bhor pass 
.west of Poona and surprised them. The guards could make no 
effective resistance and SMvaji made Mmself master of the 
treasure. Such an act meant, of course, open war with Bijapur. 
So SMvaji followed it up by a surprise attack on the neighbour- 
ing forts,* He took no less than nine. Of these the most 
important were Lohgad, EajmacM and Bairi. BajmacM is a 
stupendous hill at the foot of the Bhor x)ass. Bairi, which 
afterwards became SMvaji’s capital, will be described in a later 
page. Lohgad stands above the Bhor j)ass and, with its twin 
fortress Visapur,f is a familiar object to travellers from Poona 
to Bombay. Strange legends are still told of this ancient 
fort. The best-Imown is the following. In early days, before 
the Balimani kingdom had arisen and before Islam had become 
the state religion, six Mnsulman saints came to convert the 
Deccan. One of these was named Umar Khan, and his mission 
led M.m into the Indrayara vaUey. There, however, the fame 
of a Hindu anchorite who lived on the top of Lohgad hampered 
Ms missionary efforts. The Musulman resolved to remove Ms 
Hindu rival. He rode up the path imtil he reached a spot 
where the paths to Lohgad and Visapur bifurcate. He tlien 
alighted, and roaring a warning to the anchorite to depai't, 
enforced hLs words by a violent blow of Ms spear against the Mil 
side. Driven by the saint’s muscular arm the spear passed 
through the edge of the cliff, leaving a gigantic window or flying 
buttress against its side. The anchorite, however, paid no 
attention. Umar Khan then climbed Lohgad, and on its 
sammit foimd his enemy absorbed in beatific contemplation. 
Still louder Umar Khan bade Mm begone. Again the anchorite 
heeded Mm not. Umar Khan, exasperated, seized Mm by the 

* Grant Dufi gives the names of the forts as Kangooroo, Toong, Tikona, 
Bhoorup, Koaree, Lohgad and Raimachi. 

t Visapur was not fortified until the time of Balaji Yishvanatli. 
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leg and witli siiperiraman force hurled idm over the half mile 
which separates Lohgad from Visapur. Even then the anchorite 
did not fall to earth, hut home on by the prodigious power of 
Umar Khan’s right arm, he fell at last in the very centre of the 
Visiipur plateau. There a small temple was erected over his 
body by liis Hindu followers. At the foot of Lohgad a number 
of clay horses mark where the Miisulman saint alighted. Both 
temple and horses ma}^ still be seen by the curious. 

While Shivaji took the forts, Abaji SoTidev, one of Sliahaji’s 
old clerks, now a trusted officer of the yomig adventurer, rode 
with a body of horse to Kalyan, entered it without resistance, 
and made prisoner Mulana Ahmad. Shivaji, delighted with this 
success, followed Abaji to Kalyan, treated the captive governor 
with the utmost respect and sent him back honourably to Bija- 
pur. Before he arrived there the news of Shivaji’s conduct 
had reached the city. The king was natur^ly incensed at the 
rebellion of one whose father had risen high in the Bijapur 
service. A royal letter^ was despatched to Shivaji censuring 
his conduct and ordering him to Bijapur. The king also directed 
Shahaji to use his influence with his son. To the former letter 
Shivaji replied cintly that he would go to Bijapur provided 
that all the territory in his possession should be confeired on 
him in fief. To his father Shivaji replied that he was no longer 
a child, but a man and master of liis own destiny. He had 
now become an independent chief and regarded as his own 
both Shahaji’s Poona estates and his recent conquests from 
Bijapur. 

The king naturally refused to accept Shivaji’s proposals. 
They were impossible in themselves ; and Shivaji’s letter to his 
father showed that he did not expect their acceptance. Mahomed 
Adil Shah, instead of acting on Shahaji’s advice and sending 
a force at once to overthrow the rebel, conceived the idea that 
Shivaji was really acting under his father’s orders. This idea, 
was fostered by the Musnlmans at court, jealous of the position " 
which Shahaji had reached by his industry and talents. The 
king resolved to seize Shahaji’s person. It was, however. 


Sldvdigvijaya Bahhar. 
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necessary to proceed cautiously. An unsuccessful attempt 
would merely diive liini into open rebellion. In tlie royal service 
was an !itn])itious Maratlia noble called Bu.ji Blioi.'pade. Tire 
fainil'v' Inul once b<icn known as Bliosle and wciu ])i'obah]y 
(ionuected althougli, remotely with tliat of Sluiliaji. Biic-y Imd 
later taken the name of Ghorpado after an ancestor wJio bad 
first used tlic gliorpad or large lizard for tbe cuipture of forts. 
He bad okerved that the animal could not only climb a p(n'])ondi-- 
cular rock, but could cbng to it even if pulled with great violence. 
The Maxatba, acting on bis observation, trained a gborpad to run 
up a wall iu a given direction. Its training comxDlete, be fastened 
a rope ladder to its tail and made it run up tbe wall of a fort 
wbicb be wisbed to escalade. When tbe gborpad bad reached 
tbe summit, a small boy was sent up tbe ladder. fCbe gb(u-pad, 
feebng tbe strain, dug its claws firmly into tbe eartb. Whan 
tbe boy readied tbe top, bo released the gborpad and fastened 
tbe rope ladder to tbe ground wilh iron ])ogs. By means of a 
ladder tbe storming party rcacbed tbe top and overpowered 
tbe "arrison. This device was afterwards used extensively 
by both tbe Abmadnagar and Bijapur governments. Tbe king 
bad recently conferred tbe fief of Mudliol on Baji Glioi-pade and 
be was now expected to show that he bad deserved liis promotion. 
He was told treacherously to seize Shabaji’s person and hand 
him over as prisoner to tbe king. A few days later, Baji Gbor- 
pade visited Sbahaji and bogged him to be jiresent at a dinner- 
party given in bis honour. Bbabaji accepted Idie invitation a,nd 
came on tbe appointed day. When Sbahaji rcacbed tbe outtsr 
door Gliorpade’s servants bade him doff bis sword and shield and 
dismiss bis attendants. Sbahaji, possibly suspecting danger, 
refused to do so. Gborpade then offered courteously to show 
bis guest over tbe house. Sbahaji followed, liim tmtd they 
reached tbe most distant part of it. Saddenly Gborpade shut 
and liolted a door behind him, thus separating Sbafiaji’s atten- 
dants from bbeir master. At tbe same time a l)ody of (ili{.tfpa,do’s 
men bidden in the back of tbe bouse rushed ou Sbahaji and 
took him prisoner. He was put in chains and sent to Mahomed 
Adil Shah. 
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In tlio royal presence the unfortunate noble vainly 
protested his innocence. The king refused to believe him and 
ordered him to be bricked up in a wall. Masons were sent for. 
A niche large enough to admit a man was made. Into it Shahap 
was placed and in front of him the masons began to build a 
fresh wall. As eacli layer added to its height the kiag shouted 
at his victim : Confess your guilt and save your life !” At 
last the layers of bricks reached as high as Shahaji’s chin, leaving 
only his face visible. As Shahaji still asserted that his sou 
Shivaji had acted entirely without his authority, the Mug stopped 
the masons and left Shahaji as he was. But he told liim to 
wiite to his son and threatened, in case Shivaji did not soon come 
to Bijapur, to close the small aperture that still remained. On 
receiving his father’s letter Shivaji was in a cruel dilemma. 
If he went to Bijapur, he would almost certainly be executed. 
If he did not, his father would die in his place. A third course 
was, so it is said, suggested to him by his wife Saibai. He sent 
one of Dadoji’s old clerks, Raghimath Pant, to Delhi to invoke 
the aid of Shah Jehaii. That emperor had no love for Shahaji, 
who had so long defied his efforts to conquer Ahmadnagar. 
But the chance of picking a quarrel with Bijapur and above 
all of annexing that part of Ahmadnagar which had been resigned 
to Bijapur by the recent treaty was too good to be lost. The 
emperor sent direct to Shahaji a letter* dated November 30, 
1649. In it he wrote that he overlooked the past and that he 
had sent word to his ambassadors to secure Shahaji’s release 
and that ho accepted him as a noble of the Delhi empire. He 
also conferred a dress of honour on Shahaji and gave a command 
in the imperial service to Sambhaji. The arrival of the letter 
at Bijapur must have caused Mahomed Adil Shah some hours 
of anxious thought. If he killed Shahaji, Shivaji would do 
homage for his recent conquests to Shah Jehaji. The latter 
would gladly hold them as security for the Bijapur arrears of 
tribute and would further demand satisfactioji for the death of 
Shahaji, now a subject of Delhi. Shahaji’s friends Mnrar 
Jagdev, the first minister, and Raiidiilla Khan, Shahaji’s old 
See Apiicndix A, p. 149. 
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comrade in arms, interceded for him. The king relented, and 
releasing Sliahaji from his brick coffin allowed him to move 
about in Bijapur city but forbade him to leave it. As Sliivaji 
had achieved his object, he no longer wished to becomo a feuda- 
tory of Delhi. He begged that before he did so the emperor 
would graciously coiifer on him the deshraukhi revenue or tithes 
of Jminar and Ahmadnagar, which were his by ancicni) right. 
The emperor replied* courteously that he would attend to the 
matter when he returned to Court, Shiva ji should then have 
his agent ready and fully instructed to argue his case. 

The position now between Shiva ji and the Bijapur government 
was one of stalemate. If Shivaji committed further aggressions 
they would certainly IdE Shahaji. If Mahomed Adil Shah 
harmed Shahaji, Shivaji would call in Moghul aid. In the 
circumstances neither party wished to begin overt hostilities. 
But the Bijeupur government made a secret attempt to capture 
their enemy.! Among the latter’s conquests was the town of 
Mahad in the Konkan about 50 miles as the crow flies to the 
south-west of Poona. It is now the head-quarters of a taluka 
in the Ratnagiri district. It was even then an important place 
and Shivaji used often to visit it. This was known to the Bija- 
pur government, and one Baji Shamraj was ordered to surprise 
him there and take him dead or alive. As the country immedi- 
ately to the east of Mahad was a fief of a certain Chandra Rao 
More, Raja of Jaoii, he was made privy to the plot and he agreed 
to let Baji Shamraj conceal himself witliin his estates. 

Chandra Rao More was one of the most important Hindu 
nobles imder the Bijapur government. His chief town Jaoii., 
now a petty village, lay in the valley of the ICoyna River, 
immediately below Mahableshwar, to-day the sinrnuor ca,pital 
of the Bombay government. That plateau, which extends 
from the head of the Krishna valley to Panchgani, a dist;ince 
.of nearly 20 miles, is now intersected in every directio.n by 
broad rod roads and by shady riding paths that load the 
visitor to points and clearings, from which can be seen views 

* See Appendix B, p. 149. 
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of miimagj.tied splendour. In the siwnmer moiitiis the chief 
officers of the executive government and hundreds of visitors 
Irom all parts of the Presidency come by motor car or 
t'-arriage to enjoy the cool breezes that blow amid scenes which 
no other spot in the Bombay Presidency can rival. In May 
and early dime when the fierce heat of the x^Miiis can Jiardly 
be borne by Europeans, the days in Mahahleshwur are pleasant 
and the evenings chilly. In the morning heavy mists o’bscuxe 
the sun,, ward off its rays and lie like coverlets of down upon 
the sleeping moimtains. In the time of Shivaji the platea^i 
wa^ a trackless jungle Icnov/n as the Nahar Forest, Its one 
inhabited spot was a village now cafied Old Maliableshwar. 
It lies on a narrow neck of land where five rivers are supposed 
to rise. The chief of these is the Krishna, which after a course 
of many hundreds of miles throws itself at length into the Bay of 
Bengal. Next to it in importance is the Venna or Yenna, a 
beautiful stream which, dammed up in the centre of the plateau, 
makes the Maliableshwar lake. The l^anks of the, lake are 
covered with vegetable gardens and strawberry beds. From 
i.ts south-eastern, end the river issues again and a mile or two 
further on falls suddenly, at Lingmala, 1.000 feet into the plain 
below, thus forming, especially after the monsoon rains, a water- 
fall of extraordinary beauty. The third is the Koyna Kiver, 
the banks of ^vhich are still covered with dense forest and give 
shelter to sambliar and wild dog, panther and tiger. The 
Yenna joins the Krishna at Mahiili near Satara. The Koyna 
joins it at .Karad. The Krishna, the Ycuua and the .Koyna 
flow eastward. The remaining tvro, the Gayatri and the Savi.tii, 
ll.ow westward and mingle their waters with Itie Arabian Sea, 
According to local belief a sixth river may from time to time 
bo seen by devout Hindu pilgrims. When every tweKth year=‘= 
the pla,net Jupiter enters the sign of Virgo, the stately Ganges 
pays to her lowlier sisters a visit and for twelve months flows 
by their side in Old Mahableshwar. The sources of rivers afe 
sacred in India as in many ancient eoiintries, and Mahableshwar, 


This jKJi'iod is called the Kanyagat. 
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tlie source of Jio less than five, has been sa'erc<r from remote 
times. Amongst the earliest known . pilgrims was ftingiuma, 
one of tlie gi'oat(^st oi; the Yadava kings. In 1215 h(i built at the 
sources oi: the Krishtia a small temple and dug a [lond iu lioTioiir 
of the god Shiva, who here is worshipped under ilio titii^ of 
Maba-Bal-Ishwar, or god the mightiest. 

The Yadava kings gave the Mahablesliwar plateau aud iH'igh- 
boiiriiig valleys to the Shirkes, the family renowned by tlie defeat 
of Malik- ul-Tn jar near Vis halgad. After their conquest by the 
Balimani kings, the Shirkes lield Mahablesliwar as vassals. With 
the downfall of the Bahmani kingdom the Shirkes fell also. Yusuf 
Mil Shah, the founder of the Bijapur kingdom, offered the Shirkes’ 
fief to Parsoji Bajirao More, one of his Maratha captains, and 
gave him 12,00U troops with which to conc[uer it. More was com- 
pletely victorious. After a series of fights he drov'e the Shirkes 
from the lands which they had held :fo]-so many years. Besides 
the fief, Yusuf jidil Shah conferred on More the title of riuindra 
Rao, or Moon-lord, to he held by himiu pci'petuity. Farsoji’s 
son, Yeshwanfc Rao, added fresh glory to the family fame. In 
the great defeat inflicted in 1.524 on Burlian Nizam Shah I by 
Ismail Adil Shah, Yeshwant Rao ca;[)tured the green standartl 
of the Ahmadnagar army. For this feat More re.ceived tlie ■ 
perpetual title of Raja aud leave to keep the royal standard as 
a trophy. For seven generations the Moires goveriuid Jaoli 
without Icaviiig any enduring trace of their rule.- I’he eighth 
iu descent from Pa:i‘soji was one Ivrislinaji, called iilce h.is 
forbears Chandra Rao More. Wlnm harassed liy a rising of the 
Ivolis or the wild tribes of the valleys ho vow<h1 that, lie would, if 
successful, give the god Mahablesliwar a silver image weigliiug 
liaif a maiiud. Either ]>y the god’s help or Ins oivu sk'iil, fie 
put down the rising, and in his gratitude he mor<^ than kepi; 
his proinise. He not only had .the silver image prepared 
but had a stately temple built, which stands to tliis day. Inside 
it is a ]30ol into wliich the waters of the five rivers coutiunousiy 
floi-v. Be.sid(‘ them is a sixth channel, reserved for t;fie wa.tci-s 
of the Gauge, s. Krislmaji had five so, us, Balaji, Daulat, Haumant, 
Goidnd and yesinvant. The eldest, Balaji, succetHled to the 
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title of Raja and Chandra Rao. The younger sons received a 
village each. To Daulat went the village of Shivthar ; Haninant 
iniiei'ited Jor ; G-ovind, Jambli; and Yeshwant, Bahiili. In 
iSbiva ji's youth Jijabai had taken him on a pilgrimage to 
Mah.a,blcshwar. While there she was attracted by the beauty of 
Balaji More’s three daughters * She asked for one of them as a 
bride for Shivaji. But Balaji More, who regarded the Bhosles 
as inferior to his own ancient house, declined the offer. When 
Shivaji later pressed More to join in the revolt against the 
Bijapur government, More again refused, pleading this time 
his loyalty to Mahomed Adil Shah. At the suggestion of the 
Bijapur government, More now allowed Baji Sliamraj to use his 
fief as a base from which to surprise and kill Shivaji. The 
attempt failed as it deserved. Shivaji’s spies were as well 
informed as those of Bijapur. He learnt of Baji Shamraj’s 
design, and moving secretly from Mahad, fell upon his band as 
, they lay in wait and drove them witli considerable loss- into 
Jaoli. 

In 1653 Shahaji, after four years of restraint, was permitted 
to return to Bangalore, There he found everything in disorder. 
The chiefs whom his armies had subdued had revolted during his 
absence, and in one of the fights which ensued, his favourite 
son Sambhaji had fallen. A Miisulmau named Mustafa Khau 
claimed to liave certain rights in the fortress of Kanakgiri, which 
had been conferred by the Bijapur government on Shahaji 
BUosle. Instigated, if not actually aided, by a member of the 
royal household named Afzul Khan, Mustafa Khan overpowered 
Slialiaji’s garrison and occupied Kanakgiri. Sambhaji went 
there with a force but found Mustafa Khan prepared to j-esist. 
Sambhaji sent a letter to Mustafa Khauj urging him to refer the 
dispute to the king at Bijapur. While negotiations were pro- 
cee, fling., Mustafa Khan treacherously ordered his artiilery-incu 
to hit, if they could, Sambhaji and the laiot of officers romid him. 
'This batteries opened fire and a cannon-ball, hitting Sambha^ji" 
killed liim instantly. The treachery profited Mustafa Khan 
but little. When Shahaji once more reached Bangalore In; led 
another body of troops ■ to Kanakgiri and stormed it. With 

* I’araaiiis MSS. See also MahaMesImar bv Rao Baliadur Parasnia 
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Kuperl) generosity .he spared the life of his son’s assasidns. I’o- 
wards Ghorpule of iVIudho.!, Bhahaji displayed a, different spirit. 
T.he king of Bi'japur, anxious to protecjt Glioir|)ade from his 
victim’s verigeaiice, marie hoth parties swear in his ]>res<v.icn 
never to molest ea<‘.h other a,nd made them as a proof of fTieiid- 
ship excliange with ea,cli other portions of their lands. Shaha/ii 
kept his promise iu the letter hut not in the spirit. He sent 
to Shivaji an o])istle in. which he wrote, “ Be careful to 
complete the work which you have undertaken. By the grace 
of the Most High may the wives of your enemies ever bathe in 
their own warm tears. May God crown your hoptrs with success 
and increase your prosperity. You will not fail to be coimteous 
always to Baji Ghorpade, for you Imow tlic gj-eat obligations 
under which he has laid me.” 

Shivaji prized highly the words of approval conteined i.n the 
missive. He also grasped the real meaning of tin; last sentence. 
And fie reBolved, when a fitting chance came, to comply with 
Shahaji’s wishes and exact full vengeance from Baji Ghorpade 
ofMudhol. 


Shivdigvijaya JBaJehar. 
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APPENDIX A 

.SHAH JEHAN’S LETTER TO MMAHAJi 

After compliments, Shahaji Bhosle, licit knowii that the apiilieation sent 
by your son Shivaji has come before us. Since it contamed expressions of 
sincerity and honia"o we bestowed upon it our royal favour. He made a 
representation to ns in the matter of your olfeuces and your release. Our 
victorious and worid-protecting standard.s are now successfully turned towards 
our Imperial. C'ourt. We assure you of our favour and we order that your 
faithful heart should be at ease in all matters. When we reach the Imperial 
Court we will bring to our sacred notice all your requests and desires and AsdU 
bring them, to success. But the proper way of service and devotion is to send 
your own trusted servant, so that tlie world-compelling order guaranteed and 
adorned with the royal signature may bo issued and sent with hint. 

Your son Sanibhaji and others Ita ve also obtained royal favour. They will be 
gratified by their former appointments and favours. They should strive in 
all good faith and true se< vitud(% which will secure thorn all objects and re- 
quests. Bo free from anxiety. A dro.ss of honour has been sent to you as a 
mark of our coiuplete favour and approval. We hope that hy its good- 
omened arrival you will become fortiuiate and you will understand from it 
that yoxi arc the object of the imperial condescension. 

Written 0th dUkad, 23rd year tif the reign (1049). Seal of Morad Baksh, son 
of Shah Jehaii. 


APPENDIX B 

SHAH JEHAN’S LET'PER TO SHIVAJI 

November ‘AQth, 1649. 

Deserving every kind of friendly feeling, recipient of great favour, worthy 
of magnanimous treatment, Shivaji Bhosle, imploring for imperial favour, 
be it understood, that your letter with Eagho Pandit has been received and 
has satisfied us. There appears in it a reference to Junnar and Ahmadnagar 
Deshmukhi, to which we have to say that you should ho at case about tliis. 
When wo reach the royal camp in person, everything will be arranged saiijs- 
factotUy. 



CHAPTEE XV 

SUCCKSSES ; JAOLI, JANJIRA, AND PRAIAP('IAL) 

A.D, 1655 TO 1650 

Bidfob,e caaTying out Sha.l]iaji’s injunction to punish Baji 
Ghorpade, Sliivaji had his own quarrel to settle uith Balaji 
More. He was, however, loth to destroy one whom he had loiown 
ill boyhood and he resolved to make an effort to win ()ver More 
by personal influence. He visited Jaoli himself and in an 
interview with Balaji More did his utmost b}?' apyieals to liis 
religion and patriotism to gain to his side the reluctant nolde. 
He merely wasted his bi-eath. liahiji during tiie interview 
tried to secure his visitor’s jiersou in ordci: to hand him over, 
just as Ghorpade had hande.d ovm- Shaluiji, to the l^ijapur 
govormnent. But Shivaji, who had come prepared for treachery, 
broke loose from his assailants and made his escape. Shi\^a]i 
now despaired of winning More’s alliance. Nevertheless lie did 
not at once declare war. , He sent to Jaoli two envoys. Eaglio 
Ballal Atre, a BraJimau. and 8ambhaji Kavaji, a Maridha, to 
lay before Balaji an ultimatum. Tts terms wer(^ that he should 
at once join Sliivaji and give him his danghtei; in, mari'iage, or 
take the full consequences of refusal. More at firsi. alfecied 
to grant Shivaji’s demands. Several interviews took place, 
but Balaji evaded a definite answer'. At last it bocarne clear' 
that M.ore was but amusing tlio envoys in’ order to ga,in time.. 
On receiving their report, Shivaji with his army stai'teil as if 
to go to l.^urandar. By night he clianged his direclion ami 
occupied Mahableshwar. Eagho Ballal Atre now demanded 
arid obtained one more interview with More. What liappcjr-d. 
is obscure. It is probable that Shivaji’s envoys charged, Balaji 

* The ‘Mahableshwar Account,’ Parasnis MSiS. See also ihuj i>i;,'liuilur 
D. E. Parasnis, Mahahhshimr, p. 19. 
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witli doiiblo dealing and tiiat tlie Ia,tter complained of SMvaji’s 
invasion. Higli words were exchanged, swords were drawn 
and Eaglio Ballal Atre and, Sambhaji Kavaji killed More and bis 
brother (1055). Then fleeing into the jungle they escaped to 
Shivaji. The latter had hot authorized liis envoy’s .acts. But 
as More’s non-acceptance of the ultimatum was tantamount 
to a declaration of war, Shivaji determined to profit by Them. 
-He and his troops pushed on at once to Jaoli. They were joined 
by Ealaji’s brothers, who had long been on bad terms''' with him 
because he had confiscated their villages. Balaji’s minister 
Hanmantrao and Balaji’s sons ofiered a gallant resistance. But 
tlieiT- men lacked the discipline of Shivaji’s force and the sidll 
of his leadership. Hanmantrao fell fighting and Balaji’s sons 
were overpowered and taken prisoners. Shivaji improved the 
victory to, the utmost. He eulistecl in his service More’s own 
troops, and with their aid and that of the brothers, to w^hom he 
restored their villages, he overran in a few days the entire fief. 
In a reiilote part of it was the strong fort of Wasota, destined 
many years afterwards to be an English prison. It fell at the first 
assault and after its fall Shivaji met with no further resistance. 
Ho could now consolidate his conquest. He found at Jaoli 
a large treasure accumulated by successive generations of Mores. 
With pn,rt of it he improved the temple at Old Mahableshwar. 
The remainder ho put to a more practical use, namely the fortifi- 
cation of Pratnpgudj*. 


'.riui I'liyu'i' ‘ -Miliile barabhai ani.budali Chandra llai ’ will bo found iii 
llie l^hcddunhir Jlaldiar. 

t 1 have followed tho Sh(dlgavkar Balcfmr here. Grant Duff makes Hhivaji 
build Pratapgad lomplci later, see Grant Duff, Vol. 1, p. 204. .1 think that the 
L'ormer is right ; otherwise Shivaji could not have worshipped Bhavani before 
the battle of Pratapgad. 

A iiiny ()ortion of Alore’s treasure escaped Shivaji’s observation. A number 
of gold coins had been concealed in an eartlien pot and buried in a fitdd in the 
Krishna ’vmlk'y. More than 2o0‘ years afterwards a cultivator accidentally 
unearthed tlie j)Ot as ho ploughed the field. H,'o and his neighbours shared 
tho coins among themselves. The .find reached tho cars of’ the Musulman 
chief constalile of Panchgani. Unhappily for him he fell a victim to his 
eovotonsness. Instead of reporting the matter to his superiors, he forcefl 
tho villagers to suiTcnder the treasure and thus misappropriated it to his 
own use. He was arrested. By a curious chance he w^’as tried and convicted 
f)y the writer of these pages, then Sessions Judge of Satara, and sentenced to 
a long term of imprisonment 
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A cliaraiing story lias liecn preserved w^liicli expiaiviB liis 
selectioB of Pratapgad ratbor tbian any of the otlioi’ liills io 
the neighbourhood. It had. been the practice of ih.o llhosle 
family to visit at least once a year the teinjde of ]>liavaiii, 
or Parwati, at Tuljapiir. After the vision in whi(;h siie 
pointed out to Maloji the treasure from whieli i,lic P>hosl{3iv 
fortunes rose, she hail become the special .object <.>l: the family 
worship. Bat after Bhivaji’s rebellion it was no longer safe 
for Mm to make a pilgrimage to Tuijapur. For it lay far to 
the east of his tciritories. Ho therefore decided to build a 
temple at Raiii. For this purpose he sent all over India for a 
suitable piece of marble for the goddess’ imago. But one night 
he saw Bhavani in a vision. Bhc told him that her wish was 
not to have a temple at Raiii but to live close to Mahablcshwar. 
Shivaji should search until he found a hill known as the Bhorapya 
Hill. On its summit he should build a temple for her and a 
fort for himself. Next morning Bhivaji searched for tlic .Bhorapya, 
Hill. A herdsman pointed if. out to him about twelve miles to 
the west of the Maliableshwar plateau. Wlion he rofiched it 
Ms vision was confirmed by the discovery of a stone on which 
was marked a Ming.” the special mark of Shiva. Shivaji no 
longer doubted that his dream had come through tlie gates of 
horn and building a temple to Bhavani placed :in it the marble 
idol prepared by him for Rairi. Round the temple Moi’o .Fingle, 
at his master’s orders, built i\, fortress. To it Bhivaji gav(3 the 
name of Pratapgad or “ the Fort of Glory.” Tiu3 spot ehosen 
by Bhavani did infinite credit to her judgment. Prom the 
Koyna valley Pratapgad rises over 1,000 feet. But on the 
western side it drops yet another 1000 foot into th<3 .Konkaii, 
and to .him who looks at it .from the Mahad road, it; oiTe.rs u, 
spectacle of the most imposing .kind. At the same iime it; 
commands what is now Imowu as the Mahad (lhat, tins only 
jms by which the teweller can descend from the Ivrishmi or the 
•Koyna valley into the Konkan. The possession of this pass 
was of the utmost value to SMvaji, for it joined, up his new 
conquest of Jaoli with his former concjucsts along the western 
seaboard. 
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Eat long after tke fall of Jaoli an incident happened whicli 
showed clearly the course which Shivaji had chosen for himself. 
In a village named Golewadi, not far from Wai hut in Jaoli terri- 
tory, lived a Maratha named Gole, who on Chandra Kao’s death 
tried to make himself independent. Shivaji put dovni the 
rising and took Golewadi by storm. In the course of the 
lighting, Golo’s daughter-in-law, a beautiful young woman, was 
taken prisoner and brought to Shivaji by one of his Brahman 
olficei's. Shivaji could have placed her in his zanana without 
incurring any reproach. Nevertheless, after praising the girl’s 
beauty, he turned to his officer and said, “ So fair is she that 
were it in my power, I should wish to be born as her son 
He then gave the lady presents such as she would have received 
had she visited her father or her brother and sent her back pro- 
perly attended to her husband. To him he also wrote an assur- 
ance that the yomig woman was leaving his custody as pure 
as when she had entered it. 

In 1666 a fresh war broke out between Bijapur and the 
Moghuls. Shah Jehan’s third son Am'angzib had treacherously 
attacked and defeated the king of Golconda and forced on him 
a humiliating peace. The prince thed turned his eyes towards 
Bijapur, He had long disHked the Idng, Mahomed Adil Shah, 
who had been on friendly terms with his eldest brother and rival 
Dara Shuboh. In November, 1656, Mahomed Adil Shah died, 
leaving as his successor his son Ali Adil Shah. The latter was 
only nineteen years of age and Auraiigzib saw in the v/ealaiess 
of the yomig Idng a chance of revenging himself upon a dead 
taiemy. lie insinuated to the emperor that Ali Adil Shah was 
illegitimate. Bijapur was a tributary state. The succession, 
argued the prince, depended on the approval of Delhi. As Ali 
.Adil Shah had without rights of inheritance and without the 
emperor’s permission usurped the throne, he should be at once 
<le|;>osed. Shah Jehaii yielded to this reasoning and ordered 
Aurangzib to attack Bijapur. The unhappy young king sued 
for peace in the humblest terms and offered to pay as ransom 

* Shedgavkar Balihar. A similar story is told in tlie Bombay Gazetteer 
of kSliivaji and Mulana Ahmad’s daugUtcr-in-iaw. Both are probably variants 
of the .same tale. 
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a crore of rupees. But .Aurangzib-’s aim was to subvert tlie 
-kingdom. He refused all terms, and overrunning 
pressed tlio siege of the capita.! with the utmost vigon.t;. Tlie 
king gave himself up for lost, when an event at Delhi conqilercly 
changed his situation. 

On September 8, 1G57, the Emperor Shah Jelian Ihli 

seriously ill. .His <!ldest son Dara Shiikoli, who was a,t 
Agra with his fatlier, assumed the government. Prince 
Shuja, Dara’s second brother, was governor of Benga.!. 
Prince Murad Baksh, his fourth brother, was governor of 
Ahmadabad. Both Shuja and Murad Baksli rebelled. Anr.ing- 
zib, enriched by the wealth taken from the Golconda kiimy, 
and general of the Deccan army, raised the siege of Bijapur and 
joined in the rising. Wliat followed is too well-known to be 
related in detail. The emperor recovered from his illness ami 
ordered liis sons to return to their duties. They jraid no heed- 
to his orders, but attacking the imperial army under Dam. 
Shiikoh completely defeated it at Sa,inaghar, one day's mai'cli 
from Agra. After the victory of the allies Aurangzib iinprlsoiied 
Miirfid Baksh, defeated Shuja an<l b(.‘.hcaded Dara Bhukoli 
{A.D. 1658). Then deposing Sliali Jehan, he mounted the 
throne in his place. Wlicn Aurangzib first marcbod upon 
Bijapur, Shivaji welcomed him as an ally. wrote a .letter 
to the prince in which he begged that Atirangzil) would. t>M. v]),v5 
emperor’s behalf, acknowledge his rights over the foia-; and 
territories conquered by him from Bijapur. Aurangzib, in a, 
letter* dated April 23, 1657, replied in Hie most gracious terms. 
Tie recognized Bhivaji as the lord of all the territories in Isis 
occupation and he ca,lled upon him as an ally to rejoice in !n,s 
recent successes. “Day by day/’ wrote the jubilant .\lughul, 
“ we are becoming more victorious. See ! the imprcgua.lfle 
Bedar fort, never before taken, and Kalyani, never stormed 
(wen in moti’s dreams, have fallen in a day. Others 
\yoiild have tried for days together to take them, but 
would have tried in vain.” But the -vi-ctories. winch so 
gratified xAurangzib gave little pleasure to Shivaji. He, had 

* Original lotier in ParaBnis Collection. 
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resolved to free Iiis from tlie Musiilmaii yoke, 

and the Moghuls, as the stronger, ■were more noxious to hiio 
even than the troops of Bijapur. He tried to make a. diversion 
in favour of Ali Adil Shah by invading the Moghul province^. 
In May ],6r57 he attacked and plundered Jumiar and Alnnadnagar. 
But A'urangzib’s close investment of Bijapur and the distress 
of the Idug’s government made Shivaji’s raids of little import- 
ance. Believing tha,t the Adil Shahi dynasty was on the verge 
of extinction, Shivaji tried to make his peace with Delhi. He 
•wrote in a humble strain to Aiirangzib. He admitted that lie 
had acted improperly, but craved the prince’s pardon. If it 
were granted, Shiva;ji would never again be false to his ally. 
The letter appears to have reached Aurangzib shortly a'iter 
he had raised the siege of Bijapur and w’-hen about to enter oa 
his conflict with Daia Shiikph. The greatness of his new task 
made him think but little of the raid.s on Jimiiar and Ahmednagar. 
On February 24, ,1658, he J'cplied * that although SMvaji’s 
past misdeeds could hardly be forgotten, yet, since he had 
repented of them, Aurangzib, as Shivaji w'^ould be pleased to 
learn, -would overlook his ]rast misconduct. Provided that he 
kept tnio to the alliance, Aurangzib would confirm to liini nut 
only all that he liad conciiiered, but all that in the fut'ure he 
would conquer from Bijapur. 

The departure .of- the Moghuls and the contest, of the princes 
for the imperial crown left Shivaji free to renew liis campaign 
against Eijapui'. The boy Idng, .saved almost ])y a miracle 
from Pri'ncfi Anra.ngzib, should at caice have applied liimsclf 
to tlie reduction of Shivaji, ' But dii'ectly the Mogiiul ]> 0 Til 
abated, the quarrels between the foreign and the Deccan jiobles 
rendered tlie govcrjimcnt iinpoteiit. Jii Shivaji’s torritca’y 
reigned cverywher(i energy and order. He iiow prepared for 
an attack on .Tanjira (A.D. 1 (559). 

Malik Ambar, when regent of Ahmadnagar, had seen the 
advantages of a strong fleet with which to protect his commerQe 
with the Persian Gulf. He made a naval base on a rocky 
island o-f the Konkan coast about twenty miles due -^ve-st of 

* OrigiiaiMeMer in Parasnis Collection. 
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Eajgad ; and in command of his war-slips he placed a numher 
oi lus coaatrymeii. These Ahyssinians were wont to assume 
tlie title of Syad and to claim a descent from the Prophet. This 
tiih.^ the Marathas con'Uiited into Sidi. Upon the partition, of 
the -diimadnagar kingdom Hio rocky island passed with the 
ntitdand to BijapiiT. Eut it never received a name. It was 
simply lonown as Jazira, or the Island. This Arabic word the 
Marathas corrupted into Janjira, which serves it as a name to 
this day. The Bijapiix government retained the Abyssinian 
sailo:rs in tlieii' service, but placed over them their own officers, 
to whom were also entrusted several forts on the mainland. At 
the time of Shiva ji the Bijapur governor was an Afghan called 
Fatih Khan * and it was from his subordinates that Shivaji 
had in his first direct attack on Bijapur taken the forts of Sala 
Gossala and Pi.airi. Since th.at reverse Fatih Khan had shown 
more alertness and his spies had carefully watched Shivaji’s 
movements. The latter nevertheless was confident of success. 
He equipped a.n efficient force, into which he admitted 800 
Afghan mercenaries, and defended the act by telling Ids some- 
what scandalized followers that those who sought to found an 
empire must have the sympathy and the help of all classes and 
all creeds. He increased hi.s cavalry out of the spoils of Jimnar 
and Ahiuadnagur and appointed to command them bfetoji 
Paikar, a brave and enterjirising officer. Shivaji had b}'' this 
time appointed, after the manner of the Bijapur and Ahmad- 
nagar governments, a Peshwa or foreign minister. The holder 
of the office was a Brahman called Shamraj Nilkant Ranjekar 
and. to him was entrusted the task of overthrowing Fatih Khan. 
The appointment was a mistake. Shivaji should himself have 
Iful fciie army in an undertaliing so arduous. Shamraj jirovcd 
iiyic{|uai to it. He was .surprised and defea-ted by Fatih Khan 
anti lus army dispersed. Shivaji strained every nerve to repair 
the disaster. He sent a large body of fresh troops and ordered 
liagho Ballal Atre to assume the command in place of the 
beaten general. Raglio Ballal Atre not only checked the pursuit 

* liQthL Grant Duil and Ranade call Fatih Khan a Sidi. But this is incorrect. 
He was an Afghan ofBcer of Bijapur iC7ia», Elliot and Bow80,n, VoL 

Vir.p. 285?). 
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but soon forced Patili Khan to act on the defensive. Moio 
Pingle succeeded Shamraj as Peshwa, and Sliivaji, Pingle arid 
Netoji Palkar spent the monsoon of 1659 in equipping afon. -! 
largo enough to overwhelm Eatih Khan in the following wintt i: 
and seize Janjira. 

Shi vaji however was forced to change his plans to meeD^a ne 'V 
and formidable danger. Shamraj ’s repulse before Janjira had 
put fresh heart into the Bijapur government. The youitg 
king at his mother’s suggestion called on the nobles of his court 
to volunteer for the command of an army destined to destroy 
Shivaji and his followers. The first to step forward was Oiie 
Afzul Khan, a man of great stature and strength. He was the 
son of the dowager queen’s brother, who was siipeiintandeiit 
of the royal kitchen. He was the same man who, as I have 
already mentioned, instigated Mustafa Khan’s rebellion, in 
the course of which SMvaji’s elder brother Sambhaji fell. Afzul 
Khan had also been governor of Wai on the upper reaches of 
the Krishna and he knew well the country round Jaoli. The 
king gladly accepted his services and placed him at the head of 
a fine army composed of 12,000* horse and well equipped with 
cannon, stores and ammunition. His instructions were to take 
Shivaji dead or alive. Failing that, he was to recover Shivaji ’s 
recent contpiests from Bijapm*. Afzul Khan made the boastful 
reply that he would not only take Shivaji prisoner, but would 
make him ride on his own horse back to Bijapur. 

In spite of these brave words, evil omens, so tlm Maratlia 
chroniclers love to relate, repeatedly warned Afzul Khan against 
the enterprise. As he reviewed his army before the first march, 
Fatih La,shkar, the picked elephant of the Bijapur stables, diedf. 
When Afzul Khan went to say good-bye to his priest J, the 
latter recoiled in horror, for he could see in front of him only a 
headless figure. Nothing daunted by these omens, Afzul Khan 
set out in September 1659 from Bijapur. He seems to have first 

* Granb Duff estimates the foree at 5,000 horse, and 7,000 foot; all the 
Hindu writers estimate it at 12,000 horse, 

t .Ballad of Afzul Khan. 

J 8Jiedgavk(tr Baldiar 
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inteuxlecl to trix'ji Shiva, ii’s southern fortresses by a wide flanking 
march. Kc, therefore, marched almost due north from Ihjapur to 
Tuljanur. Tliis was, arid is still, a favourite shrine of IVhavaui 
jMid was, as i luiv(i said, especially dear to th<! Bhosle family. 
K-aiowiiiii; this, Afzul Khan rt?,st)lved to 'desecrate it. The ;priests 
suspeeta.d his intentions and before^ his arrival moved the 
goddess’ image to a place of safety. XJnablc to destroy the 
image, Afzul Khan had a cow killed and its blood sprinkled 
throughout the tem]jle.='= In the meanwhile Shivaji, hearing of 
Afzul Khan’s advance, had retired with his troops from Kajgad 
to Jaoii, wliere the difficulties of the country would enable him 
better to meet the Bijaxmr army. Afzul Khan at once altered 
his line of march and turned south-west, crossing the Bliima 
River at Pandharpiir. Here also he desecrated the temples and 
threw the image of Puiidalik into the water. The idol of Krishna 
standing on. a brick was saved from his fury by the vigilance of 
the Brahmans. From l^andharpnr, Afzul Khan marched 
through Bahihiatpur to VVai. wdimu he amused himself by pre- 
paring a cage for Shivaji’s eoiiliuement. At the same time 
he sent a messenger to Shivaji inviting him to a conference at 
Wai. But Shivaji by Jiow had had some experience of JVijapur 
ways. Visiu'asrao.j' a Prahhu b}’ caste and the chief of 
Shivaji’s secret service, had already made Ids way dr<jssed in 
a fakir's gar!) into Afzul Klian’s camj,» and had hoard him boast 
that he meant to cnfcraji iSliivaji and take him, prisoner to 
.'Bijapmr. Tliis information \Tshvasrao at once communicated to 
ins master. When Afznl Khan’s envoy, Krishiiaji Bhaskar, t 
reached Pratapgad, Shivaji affected to believe Ids woids and 
e.xprcssed himself as auxiotts to meet the Khan as the latter 
WHS to meet Idni. “ The Khan,'’ said Krislmaji, “ will use his 
iuflueuct‘. with tlic Bijapiir govemmont to obtain not only 
forgiveness luit formal cessions of all lands in your occupation,'’ 
“ if that is so,” replied Shivaji, “and the Khan is really wisll- 
afecli'd towards me, I shall gladly meet him at Jaoii. .But I 

. * Ballad of Afcitl ivhan : ■ , • “ ' 

■f Bhcrljavknr Jinhhar. llis full nanit* wiis Vishvasruo Naaaji Muko Klionikiir. 
t Kri.-ihiiaji miasjuir was Kulkanii of Wai and Diwan of Afxiil Khtui. 
Ho wait luia to Shivaji. 
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lesir to go as far as Wai. Here I can -make every preparation 
for kis reception.” 

Krislinaji Bliaskar spent the night at Pratapgad. In the 
■i^oiuoe of it Shi\'aii managed to have ■ a secret interview 
v.itii liiiij. Shivaji told Kiishnaji his suspicions and implored 
him to s^vearhy all that a Hindu held holy and to disclose on 
oath what the Khan’s real intentions were. Did he mean, 
as Shivaji’s spies had warned him, to entrap him, or did Afziil 
Khan mean really to befriend him at the court ? Krishna ji 
confessed that Shivaji’s suspicious were well-founded and that 
Aiziil Khan intended treachery and nothing else. Shivaji 
retired to his own quarters and the same night he saw in a vision 
the goddess Bhavani. She complained to him of the desecra- 
tion of the temple at Tiiljapur and as her champion, she called 
upon him to avenge her. By next morning Shivaji had made 
up his mind. He knew now what Afzul Khan had really planned 
and he resolved that if Afzul Khan attempted treachery he alone 
should suffer. He publicly sent by his own officer, Pantoji 
Gopinath, a formal invitation to Afzul Khan to meet him at 
Pratapgad a fortnight later. This would give him the time 
needed to prepare a road along which the Bijapur general and 
his army should pass. After the envoy had left, Shivaji impressed 
all the villagers and cut through the forest a wide road over 
the Kadtondi pass. It was then a tree-clad shoulder of the 
Mahablesh^var plateau. It is norv the daily meeting place of 
scores of carriages and is known as Bombay Point. All along 
the road Shivaji had stores' of food placed, so that the lOian and 
his army should want nothing. At the same time he posted 
men tliroughout the jungle off the road, so that no movement 
of Afzul Khan should pass unuoticed. In the moanvliile 
Afzul Khan’s envoy, Krisliuaji Bhaskar,=*= together with Shivaji’s 
agent, Pantoji Gopinath, had reached Wai and had given 
Shivaji’s message. Krishnaji Bhaskar added to it, The- king 
is timid. He dare not come to you for the interview. If you' 
i'jut go to Jaoli and assure him of your protection }'ou vdll easily 

* Uraat 'Duff calls tlio envoy Gopinath. This is incorrccii. He 

\vaa yhiva-ji’i^ ol’iiccr. (ShivdUjvijaya and 8hedgavkar Buklicirs j 
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iiichice Mm to return with you to Bijapur/’ Afzal Khan, 
confident in Me troops and in his own personal strength, sent 
back a message to Shivaji accepting Ms invitation. 

Wiicu the, fortnight had elapsed, Afzul K.han struck his cam p 
and marched over the Mahableshwar plateau. At each halting 
place he found ample x«'ovisions for lus troojis, who marched 
gaily along, ignorant tliat thousands of hostile eyes watched them 
from the neighbouring tliickets. They descended the Badtondi 
pass, but as they went, yet another ill omen warned Afzul Khan 
of apjuoacMng disaster. The elejjhant which carried the royal 
standard stopped dead and refused to move.'*-’ But the Bijapur 
general was as blind to omens as the Greek warriors who 
marched against Thebes. The standard was placed on another 
elephanPs back and the army, reacMng the Kopia valley, en- 
camped at Par, a small village at the foot of Pratapgad. 

The interview was fixed for the following evening and 
the place chosen was a spot about a quarter of a mile from 
the fort walls. Shiva, ji had a shamiana erected and furnished 
with rich cai'pets and costly hangings. In the morning he 
bathed and ate his breakfast as rusual. In the afternoon he lay 
down and slept, as if no danger awaited him. After rising he 
visited the temple of Bhavani and implored her help. Next 
he took into his confidence his comrade Tariaji Malusare, tlun 
Peshwa Moro Pingle and Netoji Palkar. They were ordered to 
post troops round the Hanks and rear of the Bijaj/ur army so a,s 
to cut o'fi; all possibility of retreat in case Afzul Khan attempted 
treachery. The signal for their attack was to bo a blast on a 
horn. SMvaji then called a council and named in the event 
of his death his young son Sambhaji as his heir a,i\d Hetoji 
Palkar as regent. Last of all ho visited his mother Jijabai. 
Bhe bogged him not to meet Afzul Khan. Shivaji, bowov«i:r, 
.stood firm in his resolve. “ The Hindu gods,” hfj said, angered 
with Afzul Khan, will, if need be, fight on my side.” At length 
■Jijabai gave way, blessed Mm, and as he left her said, “Be 
careful, my son, be careful and take vengeance for Sambliaji 
your brother.” 


Afzul Khan Ballad . 
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Sliivaji tlien prepared Mmself to meet the treachery 
which he anticipated. He put on a coat of chain armour. 
Over it he put on a gold-embroidered coat. On Ms 
head he fastened a. steel cap and wound over and round it a 
long cloth turban. Into Ms left hand he fitted the steel points 
knov/n as ivaglmaWi or tiger claws. He concealed a small dagger 
knov/n as a vincim or scorpion in his right sleeve. Then fully 
ec|uipped he began to descend the MU accompanied by Jivba 
Mahala, Sambhaji Kavaji and a tMrd whose name has not 
survived. In the meantime Afzul Khan was being carried up 
Pratapgad in a palanquin. At Ms side went Krishna ji Bhaskar. 
Behind them followed a large body of armed men. Krishnaji 
pointed out that if the Khau hoped to dupe Shivaji, he had 
better leave Ms soldiers behind. Afzul Khan agreed and reduced 
his escort to the same number as Shivaji’s. One of these, 
however, was a famous swordsman named Sayad Banda. 
Shivaji, seeing Sayad Banda, sent a messenger to say that he 
feared his presence and offered to dismiss one of his attendants, 
if Afzul Khan left Sayad Banda beMnd. Afzul Khan con- 
sented and Sayad Banda halted. Sliivaji then sent away Ms 
third attendant and accompanied only by Jivba Mahala and 
Sambhaji Kavaji advanced to greet the Khan, who had now 
entered the shamiana. SMvaji appeared to be unarmed and 
Afzul Khan, who carried a sword, thought that the moment 
had come to seize liim. He addressed SMvaji in insulting tones 
and asked hmv a common peasant like him came to have the 
riches displayed in the shainiana. SMvaji replied hotly that that 
was his business, and not Afzul Khan’s, whose father was notMng 
but a "cook.'‘' The Khan, enraged at the taunt, seized with 
the left arm Shivaji by the neck, forcing his head under his 
a.rrnjfit. At the same time the Khan with Ms sword tried to 
stab him in the stomach. The coat of mail turned the point. 

Nevertheless Shivaji wes in great peril. Aithongh expecting 
treachery he had yet been taken unawares. To use a term froir? 
the prize ring, he was in chancery ; and by a common trick of 

■“ Afzul Khau Ballad. Shivaji’s taunt referred to the post of superiuten- 
dojit of tlio royal Jvifcchen held by Afzul Khan’s father. 
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Indian wrestlers Afziil Khan was trying to dislocate SliivajPs 
neck by twisting Ms bead. As he afterwards said wlum rclatiisg 
the scoBO 1-D a Iiicnd/’' he was on the point of faint.ing. Had 
ho done so lie would have been lost. Suddenly ho thought of 
his divine niission. Hope and courage returned. He swung 
his left arm round the Khan’s waist as ho raised his rig'iit arm 
for ii second blow. The steel claws bit deeply into the Khan’s 
stomach a,nd as he Y/iuced with the pain, Shiva, Ji freed liis right 
aun and drove the dagger into his enemy’s back, Afzul Khan 
broke awLay and aimed a mighty blow at Shivaji’s head, which 
cut througli the turban and the steel cap, inflicting a slight 
scalp wound. Shivaji snatched a sword from Jivba Mahala, who 
carried t-wo, and struck the ’Khan through his left shoulder. He 
fell, calling for help. Sayad Ba,nda and his other attendants 
rushed up. They placed Afzul Khan in a palanquin and tried 
to carry him back to Par. But Bliivaji and Jivba Mahala 
overcame 8ayad Banda ; and Banddiaji Kavaji, running after 
the palki !>earors slashed at their legs until they dropped their 
burden. Sambliaji then cut ofl' the dying man’s head and 
brought it back to Sliivaji. The latter blow his horn. 
From every oornor of the thick jungle poured out bodies of 
foot-soldiers and squadrons of cavalry. The battle was ended 
in a few seconds. The Bijapur horsemen, completely sur- 
prised, were ridden over by Netoji Palkar before they had 
time to mount. Those who tried to osca ]!0 on foot •were cut 
ofl by Sluvaji’s infantry. Numbers fell ; but at Sluvaji’s 
orders all who surrendered were'' spared. The Maratha 
prisoners were allowed to enlist in Sldvaji’s service. A body 
of 300 cavalry, including Fazal Mahomed, Afzul Klmn’s 
son, managed with the help of one Khandoji Khojiadc to 
escape to Karad. But the entire camp, tKjasury, stor<is, 
'horses, elephants and cannon of the Bijapur force fell into 
Shivaji’s hands. Much of this booty he distributed as re- 
wards among his troops. On Pantoji Gopiiiath he bestowed 
the village of Hivare. To Vishvasrao, the spy who liad first 

* ■Ramdas. Shivaji said that liis courage retuniiod when 5io thought of 
Batridas ; but 1 take, it that ho meant that he thought of E.'wr.das and all that 
Bamdas stood for— the Hindu temples, gods and castes. 
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warned him against Afznl Khan’s treacherj, he gave a 
large sum ia gold. Then carrying in one hand Afziil Khan’s 
bleeding head, he went to see his mother. She had watched 
the scene from the top of Pratapgad and when he came with 
the ghastly trophy, she blessed him and thanked him for 
avenging Sambhaji’s death. The dead man’s head Shivaji 
biiried on the top of the hill as an offer to Bhavani and built 
over it a tower which he called the Afznl Buriij or tower 
of Afzul Khan. The general’s sword is still preserved as 
a trophy by Shivaji’s descendant. The gold-headed pole 
which supported his tent was given by the concmeror to the 
Mahahleshwar temple, which it yet adorns. And the tomb 
erected by Shivaji, where the dead man’s body was reve» 
rentlv buried, may be seen to-day on the slopes of Pratapgad.* 


* For a further cliscuesion of the Afzul Khan incident, see Appondisc, 
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APPENDIX 

'Pho acooani; ghon by in« of the Fratapgad battle {lij'foi's so uisit-iy iiOjii 
iliat giren by Oviuit Duff, that I think it iieec.ssary to go inio Ihe uiovc 

carofully than .1 could do in the previous chapter, for fear of sjioiliuu' the lan- 
rativc. 

!n firaut Duff’s story, Siiivaji is made to bribe AiV.iil Khan's cino'i, [’anloji 
<k)[>inatli, and with his lielp to lead Afzul Ivlian into a trap delihria.b‘ly laid 
for him and troaclici'ously to murder him. With all deference (u th.at learneil 
and eminent; writer, I Ciuuiot but think that on this occasion he ita.'-; been h'ss 
than fair to Khivaji. Pantoji Do])inath was Kliivaji’s oflieev and not Af/ud 
Klian^a. 'Phe bestowal therefore on liiiu of llix'are. village was not b'ribe at. 
all and could not have iniluenced the real envoy, Krishna, ji Bhaskar, The 
story of Hhiva.,ii’s treachery wtis taken by Grant 33uff from Khafi Klian. 
Now Khafi Khan’s account should in my opinion be wholly disca.rded. His 
bias against Slilvaji is such that ho never speaks of him exce])t as “ that vile 
infidel” or “ that hell dog.” His description of tlie scmic too is ritlieuious. 
According to him, Shivaji he.g,ged foigiveness in abjc'ct terms a.mt “ with limbs 
trembling and crouching.” If Shiva, ji had thus ovcriicted his part, lie would 
certainly have roused suspioioii in the Kh;ni’s mind. A,gain Khati Khan's 
story could not ll^^.v(^ been based on any fye-wit-ness's isvideuee. All the Musiil- 
mans near emmgh to sec wliat hap))('iu>d died with Afzul Khan. It may be 
of course said tliat. if Khafi Khan’s account should he rejected on ,tccount, t)f 
liis i)ias, HO also should tho Bakhar/^. But thi.s is not so. Owing (.o a tturious 
mental ilttitudc of the, wt'it<u’s of the (hey h.‘(.v(' gone md, of their 

way to impute unscrupulous acts to Kbivaji in the lielief that thereby (hey 
jirove.d las clevoruess and sidfilety. ii is certain iliat. if Khrishnaji Amnit 
JSahha.sad, tho autli(*r of the iSitblniaal ll(tk'btu\ had ])eli(!ved tha,t Slnvaji h.-id 
begun the attack on Afzul Khan, lie would have gloried in the act.. Novv botli 
this liakltar and tho BhUHlUj-njiiija Bulchtr agreg that, it was Afzul Khan wfm 
was guilty of t.hc first treaoherou.s attack. In tin's they are su|)pofted by the 
Bhalgavkar and Ohitnis lUikhir,-^ and by tho AFs^.u! Khan Ballad. Indeed 
Gi'ant Duff has later admitted that all the liindu authorilios lay tiie blame of 
tho attack on Afvnil Khan. .But he has not .given any .rmisons for i‘<ijeuting 
them in favour of Khafi Khan's account, fi’o my mind, liowever, thm-e is 
one conc-lusive ground for iirefcrring them to the Musuiman historian. There 
is a jsassage in the life of Banulas by liis piijiil Hanmant in wliieh the laffilej-, 
a contemporary of Sluvaji, writes that at their first meeting idler I, he death of 
Afi'.u3 Rliiin, the kin,g spoke to Hamdiis as follow.'.s “ VV'lien at our int.erview 
Abdulla {i.n. AiV.ul Khan) Cinight mo under his arm, 1 was nut in my seiisr's 
and but for the ywami’s blessing 1 could not have escaped from his grip.” 
Now had fcdiivaji torn Al'zul .Klian’.s stomach open with liis mujh'nnkh a,ud 
‘stabbed inm with his diigger, ho would have been in no danger iind would 3i;i,\'e 
needed nf) bk'ssing. A man as badly wounded <is Af/.ul KImu liad biam was 
bound to coliiipse in a minute or two. .From this it follows that, Afzni Khan 
must have seized .Shivaji when unwounded. It was, therefore, AD-ui Khan 
find not Siiivaji who was guilty of treachery 
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MUDHOL, PANHALA AND SAVANTVABI 
A.D. 1660 TO 1662 

Thk news of Afzul Khan’s death and the complete destruction 
of iiis army produced the wildest consternation in Bijapur. 
The dead general was the first cousin of Ali Adil Shah ; and the 
queen mother, at whose suggestion Afzul Khan had been appoint- 
ed to the command, felt her nephew’s death most deeply. She 
refused for several days to eat or drink. And not only she, 
but the king and the whole Bijapur court, put on mourning 
robes for Afzul Khan.* Nor were the tidings that daily reached 
the capital calculated to allay their grief. Shivaji’s army, swollen 
by ‘the enlistment of the Bijapur Hindus, spread over all the 
Bijapur districts in the neighbourhood of Jaoli and over the 
southern Konkan. The Dalvis, an ancient Maratha family 
in the Bijapur service, were driven from Shingarpur. Panhala, 
a great fort near Kolhapur, surrendered without a siege to Annaji 
Datto. Pavangad and Wassantgad fell immediately after- 
wards. Rangna and Khelna were carried by assault. Shivaji 
changed the name of the latter place to Yishalgad, by which 
name I shall hereafter call it. The Bijapur government, in 
the hope of checking Shivaji’s triumphant progress, ordered 
Rastam Jaman, the commandant of Miraj, at once to move 
towards Kolhapur and drive the rebel back to Jaoli. It was 
a counsel of despair, because Rastam Khan’s striking force 
numbered only 3000 men. Shivaji allowed him to come close 
to Panhala and then fell upon him with a greatly superior army. 
Rastam Jaman was completely defeatedf and he had consider- 
able difficulty in escaping back to Miraj. Shivaji, after the 
ffictory, rallied his cavalry and leading them to Bijapiur plundered 

*■ SahMsad Bakha>\ 

t Khafi Khan, Elliot and Dowson, Vol. VII, p. 260. 
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tlie royal territory up to the very gates of "the city. Eetreatiag 
with his plunder to Vishalgad he deposited it there and descended 
into the Jtonlxiui (January, 1660). There he levied a heavy 
coiitril'ution from the town of Rajapur, captirrcd the fort of 
Da,])hol, which had been conceded to him by Aurangidb and 
returned in trinmpli to E.ajgad. 

Ali Adi I Shah now resolved to stake tlio whole resources of 
his kingdom on an attempt to avenge the disaster of Pj-atapgad. 
He felt it useless to entrust the duty to any ol his horoditary 
nobles. Intrigue, jealousy and evil-living had rendered them 
incapable of acting vigorously. The king therefore selected 
Sidi Johar, an Abyssinian mercenary, and conferred on him 
the title of Salabat Jang. As his second in command; ho nfimed 
Afziil. Khan’s son Fazal Mahomed, a high-spirited young man 
who had escaped from Pratapgad and who lor.gcd to retrieve 
his own honour and his father’s death. The king cjollectod an 
army of 10,000 horse, 14,000 foot and eflicieut artillery. He 
instructed Sidi Johar to recover Panhala. At- the same time 
he ordered 'Fatih Khan to issue from Janjira and retalce the Kon- 
kan. The Savants of Savantvadi undertook to harass Shivaji 
by an attack on his smith-western frontier. 

The little country of Savantvadi, or the home of the Sava.ni;s, 
lies along the Sahyadris. It is bounded on the, nortli by the 
Malwan taluka and on the south and west by the I\)'rtuguese 
districts. During the greatness of the Vijayanu-gar kingdom, 
Savantvadi had been governed by the Vijayanagar viceroy of 
Goa. At the close of the fifteenth century Savantvadi fell to 
the arms of Bijapur, but a local dynasty Icnown as the Desais 
of Kudal were allowed to continue as governors. .I.n .1 554 a 
national hero of great talents, named JVl^aug Savant, revolted 
against Bijapur, and driving out the Mnsulman ga,rrisons 
remained indopoiidont until his death. His son was over- 
thrown ; but the family retained a largo part of the district 
as Jaghir until 1627, when Khem Savant, a descendant 
of Mang Savant, once more made himself independtmt. In 
1640 he was succeeded by his son Som Savant, and 
c!/^■rv^ Sr.-,rr,r.4-. In.+iAv. bv bis brother 'Lakham 
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Savant. The latter, to make himself secure, murdered the 
Desai of Kudal, who still retained a part of- Savantvadi. But 
the oiitciy against the slayer of a Brahman was so terrible, 
that in A. D. 1650 he tendered his allegiance to Shivaji. Under 
the title of Sardesai, Shivaji con&med to him as his vassal 
the possession of the whole South Konkan. After the ’defeat 
of Shamraj by Fatih Khan of Janjira, Lakham Savant 
had wavered in his allegiance ; but upon seeing the sldli with 
which the disaster had been repaired, he executed a fresh instru- 
ment, by which he bound himself to pay half the revenues of 
the South Konkan and Savantvadi to Shivaji, and to maintain 
for his use a force of 3000 infantry. But Lakham Savant was 
a faithless ally. He now tried to secure the king of Bijapur’s 
pardon by attacldng his overlord when defending himself against 
Bijapur and Janjira.* . 

Assailed from three sides, Shivaji skilfully distributed Ms 
forces. Eagho Ballal was sent to keep in check Fatih 
Khan. Baji Phasalkar marched with an infantry force to 
repell the invasion of Lakham Savdnt. Shivaji threw himself 
with a strong garrison into Panhala and ordered Netoji 
Palkar to harass Sidi Johar until the monsoon burst. Then 
Shivaji hoped the Bijapiir army would retire. At first SMvaji’s 
arrangements proved successful. Neither Fatih Khan nor 
Lakham Savant was able to eilect anything against the troops 
opposed to them. Sidi Johar invested Panhala, but Netoji 
Palkar’s cavalry cut Ms communications incessantly, while the 
garrison made repeated sorties. Picked bodies of Mawal infantry 
crept along ravines round Panhala and nightly rushed tlie 
besiegers, causing them heavy losses. But the investing army 
was large and Sidi Johar a veteran commander. He drove 
in the outposts of the garrison imtil he commanded and blocked 
all the ravines. At the same time his own light horse operated 
vigorously against Netoji Palkar, Fatih Khan, by a skilful 
use of his fleet, won some successes against Eagho Ballai, wMle 
Savant Kaya, a relative of' Lakham Savant, fought a, drawn 
battle against Baji Phasalkar, in which both commanders lost 

* Bombay Gazetteor, Vol. X, p, 440. 
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tlieir lives-’'. The monsoon, during -wMcli Sliivaji had expected 
Sidi Jolla, r’s retirement, burst, but the stout old Abyssinia, n 
paid, no li,eed to the teeiniug rain and he pressed the siege with, 
m]rernitti.ng energy. Shivaji’s situation was now extremely 
serious. .Famine was l)eginning to make itself felt, among the 
garrison. Bejiteniber had come and the dry season ivould soon 
be at hand.. The fall of Panhala would then be certain, and 
its fall meant his capture, and the ruin of all his liopes, 

. But if his situation was grave, never was his mind 
more resourceful or his courage higher. He sent a. messenger 
to Sidi.- Johar, informing him that he was anxious to 
surrender and proposing a personal interview. The Abys- 
sinian, who was a man of honour, granted it. He received 
Shivaji with all courtesy and the two leaders spent the day 
negotiating for the surrender of Panhala. In the evuming some 
points remained unsettled. They were reserved for the folloiv- 
ing morning. Shivaji was permitted to return inimolested to 
Panhala. The besiegers were convinced that next day would 
see the fall of the great fortress and considered themselves 
entitled to a little relaxation after months of toil and exposure. 
The sentries slept at their iiosts. The dinners of th(‘, officers 
were more convivial than usual. About midniglit Shivaji and 
a body of chosen troops left Panhala. They descended, not 
by any of the regular roads, but by a difl’erent path kuow,n as 
“ Shivaji’s Window.-’ In perfect silence they piclced their way 
thro.ugh the sleeping enemy and taking a westerly direction 
began to march, as only Maratha hilimen can, to wards Vishalgad.f 
It was impoissible long to conceal the flight of a large l.)ody of 

SaMasad Bakhar. 

t 1 liayo already (hoo Tnh of the TuM Plant, 3iui edition. f>. 2!)) fi\f>reHM- 
cd tb .0 opinion that fShivaji lied to Vislialgad and not to Jlangna. 1, rely 
chiefly on (1) local tradition, (2) the Vislialgad Bakhar, (!() tha f^roator 
distance of Rangna from Panhala. As regards (3) it is roasonahlo to sup- 
pose that Shivaji, other things equal, would have fled to tlai .nearest 
foi'tress. Now Vislialgad is 40 miles from Panhala, while Ha,ngna by the 
shortest road i.s ov-er (lO. Nor is Vislialgad any loss strong than Raiigua. 
Both descend into the Konkan. Thus neither can ho starved out. Again 
the road to Vislialgad is through a dense forest, througli which infantry can 
move as quickly a,s cavalry. The road to Rangna lies through open eoilntry. 
Had Shivaji taken it, ho would have soon been overtaken by tho Rijapur 
horse. It, is no doubt true that both Grant Duff and Rauado mention 
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troopfc. Before it dawned, Siiivaji’s escape had heen discovered 
and Fa;5a.l Mahomed begged and obtained letn-'e to pursue him 
with a force of cavali\v. Sidi Johar promised to follow liini %vith 
a large body of infantry. In the wooded country through 
which Shivaji led his force, men on foot can move as quickly 
as men on horseback. Nevertheless desire for rcA'cnge lent 
wings to Fazal Mahomed. About noon his leading squadron 
sighted Shivaji' s foot soldiers. The position vus critical. 
Vishalgad w’as yet six miles off and his men were worn with WTaiit 
of sleep and fatigue. But the great king’s coolness did not desert 
him. He detached half his troojjs to form a rearguard and 
placed it under the command of one Baji 'Deslipande with 
orders to resist to the last at a place called Pandhar Pani, or 
the White Water. In the meantime Shivaji nith the main 
body of his troops would make for Vishalgad with all expedition. 
When he had reached it, lie would fire five guns as a signal. 
Baji Deshpande was then to break off the fight and retire as 
best as he could to Vishalgad. The officer to whom the perilous 
post of rearguard commander was entrusted had recently been 
in arms against Shivaji. He was of the same family as the 
Deshpandes of Rohida, who had helped him in his early days. 
But Baji Deshpande had served Chandra Rao More ; and in the 
contest betiveeii him and Shivaji, Baji had stood by his master 
even after hi.s death. Eventually Baji had joined Shivaji’s 
service. He was a Kayastha Prabhii and a few words about 
that most attractive and lovable caste may not be out 
of place. 

llangna as tho place to which Shivaji lied. But both tlioHo emiiienl. 
writers appear to have relied on the Chilnis Bnkhar. On the other hand 
the Skivdigvijaya BakJiar is curiously ambiguous. It says that Shivaji 
fii'vSt wont to Vishalgad and then to Rangna. But Shivaji could not have 
star feed before 11 p.m., and according to Oraiit Duff lie was overtaken 'before 
noon. In other words he would have had to cover a hundred miles in 
thirteen hours, marching continuously at a rate of nearlj^ eight miles an 
hour. This was an impossible speed even for Mawal infantry. It is 
further noteworthy that the SMvdiyvijayit Bnkhar says (1) that .Deshpande 
fought ids rearguard action at Pandhare Jaiav, clearly the same piactr-as 
.Pandhar Pani, which is onty six miles from Vishalgad, and (2) that 
afterwards the Musulmans encamped at Gajaiuiri and besieged Shivaji at 
Vishalgad. Lastly it must not be forgotten that Shivaji had stored his 
recent booty at Vishalgad. He would naturally fall back there so as to 
protect it. In these circumstances, I think, there is good reason for 
afiirmiug that Shivaji escaped to Vishalgad and not to Rangna. 
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Its members account for their origin by the following tale. 
A certain SaJiasrarjiiua, otherwise known as Iviitavirya, was 
once .king (.>f the Hailiiyas and had a,,- thousand amis. In his 
kingdom lived a sage called Jamadagni, who, wishing to atitoisi 
])erf(K!t freedom from all hnman passions, ca,st them from him. 
Among them was Anger. Before leaving Jn,jma<hagiii, Anger 
warned him that he was making a mistake, for without anger 
man could achieve nothing. Jamadagni, however, intent 
only on attaining complete sanyas, heeded not the wa.rning 
and bade Anger depart with the other passions. Some days 
later king Sahasrarjuua came to Jamadagni’s Irermitago. The 
sage was out. But his wife bade the king welcome. He 
repaid her hospitality in chmdish fashion by stealing her sacred 
calf. This act led to a dispute lietween the sage and the king. 
But as Jamadagni had lost all power to get angi’y, he was unable 
to lift his hand against his royal foe. The latter gave liim 
twenty-one wounds on the head and killed him. Now among 
Jamadagni ’s sons was one Bama, called Parashurama, or Rama 
witli the axe, a weapon given him by the god Bbiva. He was 
the sixth incarnation of the god Vishnu and when he heard of 
Ins father’s death lie took a fearful vengeance. For each 
wound that Jamadagni- had received, he cleared the earth once 
of the Kshatriyas or warrior c-lass to which Sahasrarjuna 
belonged. Among his victims was Sahasrarjuna’s son 
Chandraseua. His wife, who was pregnant, lied to the hermit- 
age of the sage Dalabhya. Parashurama heard of the flight and 
following her demanded her of the sage. The latter complied so 
readily that Parashurama promised to give him any boon for 
which he asked. The sage at once asked for the life of the 
child st.i}l in the princess’ womb. Parashurama granted the 
boon but stipulated that the child, if a boy, should become a 
writer and not a warrior, and that instead of Kshatriya he 
should call himself Kayastha, as he had been spared in his 
mother’s kaya or body. Whatever truth may underlie this 
legend, it is certain that Kayastha Prabhus unite the qualities 
both of warriors and writers. They are brave and loyal, 
laborious and intelliiffpnt. 
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On tliis occasion Paji Deshpande proved liiniself worthy of 
liis casbo. He gladly accepted the post of honour and occupying 
a height near Pandhar Pani awaited the attack of the Musulman 
cavalry. These Baji Deshpande, favoured by the precipitous 
ground, repulsed without difficulty. After some delay some 
Musulman infantry came up and relieved the cavalry. Msverfche- 
less llaji Deshpande and the rearguard successively repulsed 
two attacks. At noon a still larger contingent of infantry 
arrived. Pazal Mahomed led it up the slope in person. The 
rearguard began to give ground, but the gallant Deshpande 
ralliod them until he fell, covered with wounds.* Just then the 
boom of live guns was heard from Vishalgad and the dying hero 
knew that his task was over. His men lifted his body and 
retiring in good order bore it safely to Vishalgad. 

Sidi Johar, disheartened at Sliivaji’s escape, encamped at 
Gajapuri, a village near Vishalgad. After some delay, due to 
uncertainty as to what course to pursue, he resolyed to besiege 
Vishalgad. That fort, however, cannot be invested from the 
Western, side. For it falls 2000- feet sheer into the Konkan, 
whence Sliivaji could easily obtain provisions. Sidi Johar 
tried to mine the eastern fortifications, but Shivaji detecting 
the mine countermined and destroyed the Bijapiir sappers. At 
last Ah Adil Shah, furious at this second failure, relieved Sidi 
Johar of his command and assumed it Mmself. The royal army , 
inspirited by the king’s presence, achieved severs,! successes. 
He renewed the siege of Panhala, which fell, together with all 
the other forts recently captured by Shivaji except Rangna and 
• Vishalgad. These two on the very edge of the Sahyadris are 
exposed to an intensely heavy rainfall. Ali Adil Shah therefore 
resolved to leave them until the following dry season. ‘Whe.u 
the monsoon broke he withdrew, to a town called Chimulgi 
(.m tlie bauJes of the Krishna. Shivaji to compensate himsdl 
for the loss of his fortresses attacked Banda liajpuxi, a poit a 
few miles to the north-west of Janjira. ITvo reasons prompted 
Ms action. The first was the wealth of the port, from which 
he exacted a large contribution. The second wmsthe presence 


* Shivdifiviiavct Bakhar. 
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fff Konie Eiiglisli factors, whom he rightly or wrongly snsjHicted 
0.1! iielping Fatili Khan to defend Jaiijira. Ho took them pri 
sellers and did not ivlease them until he had obtained a, ec).nslder- 
ab!o. .mosoin. Diii'ing the monsoon Shivaji laid siege to Janjira. 
TiiiiS tiiu(‘. he .led the besieging force in p(;rso]i. Nevertla.^lcss he 
was iinfthle to etlect his purjiose, Fatih Klniii’s ships luild the 
sea and the island was too far from the mainland for Shivaji’s 
artillery to produce any effect. At last Shivaji, so the story 
runs,'''' ha,d a dream in which he saw Varuna. The Sea-god 
spolco to him and said, “ danjira will never fall into yonr .hands. 
To take it is beyond your strength. I shall give you another* 
island on which to erect a fortress ecjxial to Janjira,” When 
Shivaji a. woke he resolved to raise the siege and, believing an 
island off Malwan, known as Sindliu Durg, to be the island of 
which the Sea-god .had spoken, fortified it arid made it a 
naval base. 

Siiivaji had another and ])<u*ha])S a better inasou for raising 
the siege. The Savants of Savantvadi proposed to the conrt 
of Bijapiir a further plan of campaign. If they wer*' siip]K)rted 
by the Bijapnr army and by Baji Gliorjiade of Mudhol, they 
undertook to engage Shivaji with success. The king agreed and 
scut ojioTlahlol Khan rvitli a force to eo-ope.ratc with the Savants 
and .Baji. Ghorpatle, !t-Iad Shivaji ivaited mrtil the confederates 
luul (‘oiuj)l('t.e<l their pre;pai*ations, the Savants’ scheme nfigUt 
have succeeded. But that, was Jiot Shivaji’s wa,y. H(‘, wont 
bade t(.> Vishalgad, rvhich is about et(uidi.stant from Mudhoi 
iij th(^ lloab and Savantvadi in the southern Konlcan. There, 
in the u'iuter of K5G1-G2, he learnt from his father that Baji 
Gliorptide was at .Mudhol with only a. small force.'*' Instantly 
Shivaji with 3000 horse stoic forth from Vishalgad. With, 
extraordinary swj.ftno.ss ho readied Mudhol, completely surpris- 
ing his father’s enemy, was the time to take vengeance, and 
he took' it to the full. Baji Ghorpade fought bravely, but he, 
his followers and his sons were all killed. Shivaji marched 
through the fief stripping it of everything portable and destroying 
the rest. As he wrote in a letterf to his father informing him 


Bhivdigvija ya Bakhar, 


t So© Anixiudix. t). 17K. 
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of lii.s vict.or3% tlie booty was enormous. Tbe king of Bijapur 
sent a reinforcement under one Ediawas Kban to replace the loss 
oi’ Biiji Ghorpade and his troops. But Sliivaji intercepted 
Kliawas Khan and to use his own words drove him back “ .sad 
and despondent ” to Bijapur. 

That government had at this time to suffer further ill fortune. 
Bidi Johar, who had so nearly succeeded in ending the war 
by the capture of Shivaji, deeply resented his supersession and 
disgrace. He at first retired to Ms own estate and then began 
to intrigue with the Hindu nobles of the Doab, who, fired by the 
example of Shivaji, had risen against Ali Adil Sliah. That 
king, unaware of Sidi Johar’s treachery, appointed him to 
command an army to suppress the rising. This gave the angry 
general the chance which he sought. So far from acting against 
the Doab nobles, he not only helped them as far as he could, 
Imt entered into a correspondence with Shivaji himself. The 
prince, how^ever, was too ]>rudent to be drawn into a distant 
expedition. Nevertheless Sidi Johar thought the time fitting for 
rebellion and attacked the Phaltau contingent, when separated 
from the main Bijapur army by the Tnngabhadra River. 
The treachery failed. The Phaltan chief rallied his men and 
eventually repulsed Sidi Johar, who not long afterwards was 
assassinated hy his own soldiers. But although his rebellion 
w’as unsuccessful, it yet caused the rising in the Doab to spread 
tn every direction. The great stronghold of Ptaiclmr, so often 
lost and retaken b)^ tlie troops of Vijayanagar, defied the king's 
autinrrity. So, too, did the lesser fortress of Torgai. Ali 
Adil Shah w-as forced to recall the army sent to co-o[>erate with 
the Savants of Savantvadi. Those unhappy chiefs were now 
left to hear tlie full weight of Shiva ji’s auger. In vain they 
called in the aid of the Portuguese. The latter sent them a 
force, too small to he of any Use.* And Shivaji, falliiig upon 
the allies, dispersed their army and overran the whole ficjhof 
the Savants. They fell hack on the fort of Phonda to th(^ 
s(!i5t].i-ea.st of Goa. But Shivaji blew up one of the bastions 
cold the fort became untenable. The unhappy Savants liad now 
iShiviiji’.s iett'CT, SCO Appendix, p. 178. 
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no liop.’i i'Are in the olemejic}' of the. conqn.ew)!’, “ We are 
like yourself,” t.liey pleaded extend to us ti <-rof{}3:e 
y'oni' Take Lalf our revoiuxe and leave to i s tlie 

Lfdk If you do so, we sLali e(j_i<ip tkreo tliOKSj'iud men 
and r.er.ve always !i,s your allic'.s.” Bldvaji aec«rpteil ti.e terms 
but insisted (tn. the sun'cndor of PJftinda fort, mid ihvni that 
da^yl’orward Kavajitvadi vnisln's ve.ssai statm The Pe.,‘tu< 5 uo 8 c, 
I'owover, iiacl inciinncl Shivaji’s W3*atl(, by aiding- the Savants, 
•fie in-vaded the count;ry round Goa, and forced the G^xviu-nor- 
Gencral to sue for peace and to supply him wi'tli muskets, 
ammunition and cannon (A.D. 1662), 

Tile Idng of Bijapur, with tlio Doab unsubduoil, his ally the 
cliief of Mudhol dead, the Savants in Shivaji’s power, was in, 
no state to renew the w^ar. Eor had Shivaji any wish to prolong 
it. Ho hiid throughout his lih^ Imt one aim and that was to 
free the Ma,ratha race from Mosul man .rule.f The portion 
subject to Bijapur lie had freofh lie now wished to keep it 
free from the Moghuls by forming a triple alliance between him- 
self and the states of Bijapur and Golconda, whicdi might defy 
Moghul aggression and enable him to liberate that portion of 
Maharashtra which had been conquered by the Delhi emperors. 
'When both sides are anxious to end a war, peace usually comes 
without much difficulty. A cour'^eiuent mediator was at hand 
in Shaliaji. He had neglected his son in his youth but now 
felt intensely proud of him. And nothing delighted him more 
than the successful attack on Mudhol and the fall of Baji Ghor- 
pade. On the other hand Shivaji also felt proud of his distin- 
guished father and on hearing that the Bijapur govornmont 
had ap"pointed Shaliaji as their envoy, sent him by a messenger 
a cordial vfelcome. 

Shahaji set out on his journey with no less pomp and cis-cuni'- 
stance tlifm if lie had lieon about to visit Delhi. lie brst con- 
Hiiltod astrologers, and learning that the stars were pro|>itious, 
he* took with him his second wife Tukabai and her son Vyankoji. 

Sliivaji’B letter, see Appendix. 

f Ranade, pp. 87, SS. So long as -we boar this ainA in mind, Shivaji’s 
oonduct. with regard to both the Delhi and Bijapur goverumonta is clear 
If not, it is difficult, if not impossible, to understand it. 
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Sliataji firiit journeyed to Tuljapur, where lie did homage to 
Bhn,vani for the favours which she had lavished on her son. 
From Tuljapur he visited Shingnapiir, where he worshipped 
&b the hirnily shrine of the Bhosles and the tomb of his father 
I'lajoji. Next he went to Pandharpur and prostrated hiraseJf 
before the imago of Vithoba, wbiebhad, by tbo vigilance of the 
priests, escaped the destructi%’'e fury of Afzul Khan. Thence 
he travelled to Jejiiri, a famous shrine of the god Khandoba in 
the Poona district. 

By arrangement with his father, Shivaji was to await liim at 
Jejuri. On hearing of Shahaji’s near approach, Shivaji sent 
his Peshwa, Moro Pingle, , to meet him. After an interval 
he set out himself, accompanied by his mother Jijabai and 
Ms two v/ives Saibai and Soyarabai.. But- wMle Moro Pingle 
rode on until he met Shaiiaji, Shivaji and the ladies with him 
halted at the temple and there awaited Shahaji’s cavalcade. 
He made fitting offerings to the gods, and when Shahaji arrived 
he prostrated himself at full length and laid his head upon his 
father’s feet, Shivaji’s twm wives next greeted with profound 
respect their father-in-law; and Jijabai greeted her husband. 
The salutations over, Shahaji entered his palanquin, but 
Shivaji would neither enter one nor mount his horse. He 
walked back to Jejuri village, barefoot to do his father honour. 
Wlien father and son reached the pavilion erected for Shahaji’s 
reception, Shi va,ji refused to sit down in his father’s |)resenco. 
But standing in front of him with hands across his breast he 
repeatedly implored Shahaji’s jiardon for the youthful disobe- 
dience which had led to his father’s imprisonment. Shahaji, 
deeply touched, embraced Ms son and said that all was forgiven 
to one who sought to free his countrymen. He pressed his 
son to continue in his appointed task and begged him after 
ke had liimself passed away to extend to Vyaukoji Ms love, and 
protection. From Jejuri father and son went to Poona. There 
the terms of a treaty between. Shivaji and Bijapur were settled.* 
The Bijapur government granted all SMvaji’s demands (A.D. 
1C62), He was left in possession of Ma conquests from Kalyan 
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ill tlic nortli. to Piioiida in the ftoiitli, and from Dabliol in the 
west to Indapm' in the oast, and his coinplet.c indepcrnieiieo 
was aoknowiedgod. .Both, parties undertook t<i defenu the 
other I’roin fomign agg,ression. iViid iShiva.ji took a, solonni 
oath not to inolesi' .Bijapiir dining Shahaji’A Jifotiinc. 

Hipvaji ciilortaimid in royal sty .le fthaliaji’s party during tlic 
rainy season. W.iicu the nio.nso<.)n had aliated iShivaji took 
H,ha]iaji with iiiin t,o I'tajgad and Purandar, Loligad and llairi. 
W,iien they readied Ralri, Shahajl’s cxj)e,L‘ionccd oyi^ took in 
its extra, ordinary strength. Lying to the west of tln^ Sa]iyad.ris, 
it is surrounded on every side by a sea of mountains. It rises, 
however, liigher than any of its neighbours. To climb it to-day, 
when imdefeuded, is a most arduous task. To stor.in it, if 
])ropei‘]y fortified and garri.sonod, was to (Sliivaji’s contempor- 
aries an absolute impossibility. 81iaha,ji urged his son to change 
his chief stronghold from ftajgad lo Bairi. Bfiiva.ji, convdneed 
by his father’s reasoning, agreed. Mo I'lntiiged the name u.l' 
the groat hill from Raivi 1o Raygad ami appointed Abaji Bondev 
to fortify it and to huihl on its sininuit piitilic buildingvS and a 
palace for himself. At its base, bii( elevated .some hundred 
feet above, the plain, lie was to ere,d a dwelling placid for Jijahai, 
When the work of fortification was c.ompide, JSliivaji issued a 
])roda,tnation. By it he offered a bag of gold and a. gold bracelet 
worth 1(K) jiagodas to anyone wiio wotihi asc-einl the. fort, by any 
other ]iatli than those whieh jiassetl through the fort ga.f.eH.''* 
A man of the iRbar caste (.*anu) forwa, rd and undcrlook with 
Bhivaji’s permission to try. If h.e succeeded, hi; would |.slant 
a flag at the top. Siiiva.ji smihal a,ud badii him ti'y. Ihn, i.Ini 
Mhar proved equal to the ta.sk. ('limbing by a path known t.o 
iiim .from boyliood he disa.ppea,red from Bhivaji’s view, klot 
long afterw.'ird.s the waf.oliors sau tlie MliarV; flag tlutteriu.g 
on the .siiininit. 1 to then descended, prostrated himsell at .Ihs 
prince’s feet and received the promised reward, iSiiivaji c!<?sed 
•iho path by a gate still known as ('hor Darvvaja or the thief’s 
door. Not long affcorwa.rds anotlier e.vent- occurred \\.Ui(di 
showed Unit Abaji Bondev’s work was not yet comple.te. A 
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co\vlu3rtrH 3vjl'o named Hirakani or Diamond Jiad entered Ilaygad 
fort, to sell milk to the garrison. Engaged in the task, she liad 
not iioii<.‘,e(l that night was falling. 'V^dien she tried to leave, 
she found the gates closed and the guards obdurate. In her 
Iiousc below sli(3 hatl a child and a mother-in-law. Kooner 
than neglect the one orincur the Avrath of the other, she scratnhlcd 
down the hill sichj at the risk of her life and reached hojne the 
sani(3 ]Hg]it. Shivaji hoard of the feat and built a bastion to 
close the path. Avliich she had taken. The bastion he called the 
•Hiralcani Towo]’, thus inimortalizing the name of the venturous 
herdswoniau. AW ways to the fortress closed, Shivaji moved 
his treasures and state papers to Raygad and from this date it 
became the seat of his government. In the meantime Shahaji, 
after ;m affectionate parting with his sou, and laden with 
j.)resentH, had returned by Bijapiir to the head<piarters of his 
OAvn lief. 
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APPENDIX 

SHIVA JrS L3']TT]3R TO RHAHA.ll 
lu your last ioter you Avroto to mo foiloWH : — 

“It'sw* from Iiclpinff tlio nauRo of hiu faith, Baji Ohorpado of Aludiiol Jicciwuc 
party to tho insidious schemes of tlio Mahomodans and 'rur]<s, ;uid hy foul 
and ttcachcroriH means ho hroiijtht. ns to Bijaptir. What iorrihlo danger 
faced us there you well Icnow. It seems that the Almighty has in his infinite 
Avisdom decided to carry'- out your aspirations, to cstablisli tlio Maratha power 
and protect tlie Hindu religion, 'f'hereforo it tvas that the peril 'U’-a s averted. 

At present, inspired by xnalignant motives, Khavs'as Khan has marched 
against you, and ready to serve him Baji Ghorpade of Mudhol and Laldiatn 
Savant and KhenA Savant are with him. May"- God Shankar (Shi-va) and 
Goddess Bhavani gi’ant success to you. 

Now it is 6ur desire tliat we should lie fully revenged upon them and as 
wo are fortimate to have such an obedient son, ready to cany out the wishoa 
of his father, avo command you to do this work. Baji Ghorpade has gone 
ahead to Mudliol Avith his men.” 

On hearing this from yon, avo Avent Avith an army to Mudhol, loft the territory 
in ruin and took his thanas (garrisons). On learning Ihis, Baji Ghorjiado gave 
battle to UB, in which ho with other notable men fell. It Avas a great battle. 
Wo marched up and doAvn the country and plundered it. Our gain on this 
occasion was enormous. Wo then proclaimed peace and brought Iho tetritory 
under our control. At this time Khawas Khan Avas coming upon ns. With 
our army we fell upon him, defeating him and turning him back sad and desrion- 
(lont to Bijapur. Our next Avork was to crush the Savants. Fort after fort 
came into our possession. On wo AA'^cnt, completely dovastating their territory, 
'i’hoy oeaacd to receive help from Goa, but the killcdars of rhonda fought for 
them. By jnoans of explosives, AVo blcAV uj.) one of tlm bastions of the fort, 
'i'hiis AVO became masters of their territory. 

We next turned our arms ag,ainst the rortngnose and took a part of their 
territory. They sued for peace and presented ns with guns. The Savants 
could no longer consider themselves safe in Bortngnesu temtory. For they sent 
one Pitambar as their Vakil to us. " We are,” they jilcadod “ like, Aviso -the 
descendants of the house of Bhosle and you ought to care for our intcrcHt. 
Yon should take half tlio rovenue of our iiossesRiona and tlio other half aa'c shall 
dovoto to the expenses of our troops witli Avliioh Ave shall servo you.” Thcir 
requo,sts are granted. Thus it ia by your blessings that overydhing (;uded as 
you dosirorl and I IiaA^o great pleasure in submitting this account to yon. 


CHAPTER XVII 


TUKABAM AND RAMDAS 

At this point it will not be out of place to sketch the lives of 
two men who each in his own way exercised an influence upon 
the Maratha prince. I have in an earlier chapter endeavoured 
to ahovr how the religious movement of Pandharpur helped the 
military movement headed by Shivaji. Ihe two saints who 
were at this time the chief vehicles of that teaching were 
Tukaram More and Ramdas. 

Tukaram More was a or grocer by caste and came of a 
family of petty traders, who lived at Dehu, a beautiful little 
village fourteen miles to the north-east of Poona. The earliest 
known ancestor of Tukaram was one Vishvambar, who is said 
to have erected a temple to Krishna and Rukhmini on the banks 
of the Indrayani. He left two sons. They abandoned the 
family business, took service in the Ahmadnagar army and 
fell in action. This unfortunate mishap stamped itself on the 
family. For six generations afterwards, the Mores were deeply 
religious and closely attached to the worship of the god Vithoba 
of Pandharpiu. Tukaram’s father was one Boloji and his 
mother was named Kankai. Their eldest son was Savji, their 
second son was Tukaram. Their third son was Kauhoba. 
The date of Tiikaram’s birth is uncertain. According to Mr. 
Raj wade he was born in Shake 1490 (A.D. 1668-1569). Accord- 
ing to Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar he was born in Shake 1630 
(A. D. 1607-1608). His eldest brother Savji developed from 
earliest youth so strong a taste for, the ascetic life that Boloji 
found it impossible to take him into his shop as an assistanif. 
So ’when Tukaram was only thirteen years old, his father initiated 
him into the secrets of the grocery trade. For the next five 
years Tukaram helped to keep the accoimts. When he grew 
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older lie received ay a ])nd(i a girl called RakiHa. liis wile, 
liowever grow del ica, to. Boloji iilicHYrfore marricHl Tiikaniiii ton, 
girl ('alletl dija.bru, tlie: daiiglitov of one Apjmji C-hdve, a, Poona 
m«)rn5y-le.nd(n‘. On lier marriage, '^rukaraiu gave Inn- Mi<; name 
i)!.‘ Avalai. When 'riikariuu wa.s eigliieeti ye.ars old, hin I'ailier 
Jjok^ji died. Kankai died soon afterwardy. T!h‘. imJtajjpv 
Tukaram way hd'i, to carry on the i'amily hiiyiucyy. to ytij){)ort 
luK two wives, his eldest brother Bavji, whoso {isc-etie life r<Hidered 
luiuiiscloss as a bread -win nor, ami his yoangost hi*o( lierKanlioha, 
who was still a child. Takarani’s gentle nature proved niuHjiial 
to the task. lie was too soft-hearted to take rigorous nieasnres 
against liis debtors. So they one after another rejiudiatod 
their debts. Before the sho]) could recover from Ihis slioc-k, 
there came a famine. Tukaram became a, bankrupt, flis 
delicate wife Bakina died of privation. Her little son 
Shivaji did not long survive her. Savji lef(r Deiiii to go to 
some distant sliriiie and was nevm* heard of again. 

Those calamities com})let(dy changed Tuka,i‘um‘s life. From 
being an ai3i4vc altlunigh a. too kiiai-ln'iU'tccl business man, his 
(hoiights turned , as Savji’s Imd ilone., to religion and he became a 
whole-hearted devotee ol! Vithoha of Paiidharpur, Indeed, but. 
for his wife AvahiPs intluenco, he, ivould ha,ve disappeared like his 
elder brother. Her luune .has become eipii valent to a scold 
or termugani:, the Maratha synonym of .Xantliippe. Yet. tlim-e 
i.s no doubt that she saved Tukaram. For liini amt Lor their 
children she worked like a common labourer. She beggiid. 
food and money for them from her parent’s house. And if 
shi^ at times lost her temper, this is not surprising. 8he was 
never sure that her husband w'oiild not give what she had beggt'.d 
to a. ])a,ssing t;.ram]>. One day indeed, wdiile slie was ])a.thing, 
he gave away Jicr clothes. But Tukaram’s dov<)t,toii to the, gtKl 
Vithoha came, in course of time, to have its reward, (knee a, 
farmei- employed him to ilrive the birds away .from bis (n-op, 
Tukaram, however, soon became lost in his dreams of the. 
Pandharj;>ur god. And wdien the farmer returned .he fonud 
that the birds .had eaten up almost his entire crop. He dragged 
Tukaram to the village headman and made him exeemte a Imnd 
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•Jbr two Ichandis of grain, tliat is to say a bumper crop, and in 
return to take over the produce of the ruined field. The trans- 
action over, Aval ai made Tukaram reap what reniaiiied. He 
did so and to the amazement of the villagers and the disgust ol; 
the farmer, the rea,))ed crop amomited to eighteen hhandis, 
Tlie god had worked a miracle on his worshijiper’s behalf. 
Avalai wa.s overjoyed. But her joy was shortlived. Hm* 
husband resolved" to return to Vithoba what Ahthoba had given 
and devoted the proceeds of the crops to repairing the temple 
which his ancestor Vishvambar had built many years before. 

Avalai made a, last effort to give her husband a fresh start 
in business. She borrowed Rs. 200 from her father and sent 
Tukaram with a party of hawkers to sell the goods bought by 
her with the money. All went rvell until the harvkers reached 
Supa. There Tukaram witnessed the eviction ol a poor indebt- 
ed Brahman. Tukaram gave at once his goods to satisfy the 
Brahman’s creditors. Then slipping away from his companions, 
lie walked to Pandharpur, where he joined the crowd of devotees 
who worshipped before Vithoba’s image. The villagers of 
Dehn were now satisfied that Tukaram was a lunatic. 'When 
ho returned home, they put a necklace of onions round his nock, 
mounted him on a donkey and paraded hipi through the streets 
to be mocked at by the crowd. The unhappy Tukaram fled 
from the village and hid in the Bhambunath hills. His brother 
Kauholiu went in search of him and having found him begged 
him cither tu return to Dehu and manage the famil}'^ business 
0 ].- to let him do it. Tukaram went back \vith him. The 
brothers agi'eed to divide the bonds passed to their father by 
lus debtors. The division complete, Tukaram flung his share 
of the bonds into the Indrayani. He then went back to his 
foi'inci; hiding place in the Bhambunath hills. His wife Avalai 
tracked lii in out and daily brought him his dinner. One day a 
thorn entered her foot and made her faint with the pain. Touclieii 
with Avalai ’s devotion he returned home with her. 'But it was 
impossible for him to take up again the petty cares and duties 
of a grocer. In the silence of the hills there had come to him 
the Doet’s insniration, and from the day of his return, to that of 
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liis deatli, lie never ceased to write ijoonis eitlier in praiso of 
Fitiioba or nan-ating incidontn in liis own life. Tlicy are written 
in tlic Ahhmg metre. Tiiey are rudely eonHtructe.d, hnt full 
of force, and above all tluiy embody to tlio fnlkwt extomt llie 
pure baicliirig of the tloe.triueR of Pandharpur. 

Kamdas was a latei' eoidemporary of Pulcarara,'^ He was 
the son of a certain 8uryaji]>ant and his wife Paiiubni. For 
a. long time they had no children. But they jirayed diligmitly 
to the Bumgod for offspring. At last he appeared to them and 
promised that they should hawe two sons. One of thein would 
be an incarnation of himself, the other of Mariiti the Monkey- 
god, who helped the divine hero Ranichandra. A year after- 
wards Eaniibai gave birth to a son, whom she named (hinga- 
dhar, and thriie years later she gave birth to a second son, whom 
she callcHl ]Sra,rayan in honour of the 8uu-god. From their 
earliest years bolh, c}iil(ir<m showed a. taste for religion and it 
is said that to Narayan, wlien only five years old, was vmichsafcd 
a vision of Maruti. According to the custom of the time Hanga- 
dhar was maiTied when seven years old. A. year or two later 
Narayan’s marriage was arranged. But from his earliest years 
Narayan showed an intense dislike for the married sta.to. At 
last he compromised by promising his mother that lie woukl do 
or say nothing until he came to that jiart of the (icremony 
when the cloth which separates the married paij- is withib-awn. 
She hojied that then Narayan would feel it too hito to go back. 
When tJie priests however were aljout to rojieat the verses that 
complete the eie^emony, tliey as usual cried out to tiie audi(mc(^ 
*Savadhan,’ ‘Be on your guard.’ Narayan instantly fled from the 
room and was not found for some days afterwards, Suryaji])a,nti 
and Raira])ai now gave uj) the idea of marrying their son, and 
let him wander a])ont tlic various shrines of Ind'a. Numc/rons 
stories exist of the miraeJes performed by him while yet a child 
Cf these the most interesting is the following, for it shows 
the great capacity of him with whom Shivaji was so much 
associated. 


The aecount of Eamdas is taken from his life by his discijpk!, Hanmant 
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i)ne day Narayan went to beg at tbe bouse of tbe Kulkaxni 
of Siiabapar near Karad. He found the ladies in a state of 
oreat perplexity. A Musulman officer from Bijapur had just 
arrested the Kulkarni on a charge of misappropriation and had 
taken him awa.y to the capital. Narayan overtook the officer 
and his victim and went Avith him. At Bija]jur he posed as the 
Kulkami’s clerk and so perfect was his knowledge of accounts;, 
that he Avas able to convince the authorities that the chai’ge was 
false. 

When Narayan greAA^ to manhood he established himself a,t 
Ohaphal in the Satara district. Tlierc he built a temple to the 
hero-god Ramchandra, and believing himself to be an incarna- 
tion of the Monkey-god Maruti, he changed his name from 
Narayan to Ramdas, which, being interpreted, means ' the 
slave of Rama.’ Gradually the fame of the neAV saint spread 
over Maharashtra and attracted to Chaphal a number of dis- 
ciples. In course of time it reached the ears of Shivaji. The 
latter had, just started his wonderful career. One day a Hindu 
f/osavi or mendicant advised, him to take a guru or spiritual 
]3receptor, as that w’^as the surest way to obtain salvation. The 
young hero consulted Bhavani and from her learnt that Ramdas 
was his destined guru. Shivaji at once went to Chaphal Eam- 
das was not there when Shivaji reached it ; so ho had to return 
home with his Avish ungratihed. Not long afterwards he again 
went to Cluiphal. Once more Ramdas was absent. But the 
prince AA andered in search of him to Mahableshwar, Wai and 
Mahuli. At last Ramdas, who Ioigaa^ that Shivaji sought to 
find liim,*^ Avrote him a letter. It AAras in verse and may be 
translated as folloAvs 

“ 0 Meru of Resolution, 0 Helper of many, of unchanged 
re, solve, rich, and master of your passions 1 0 thou Avho 
pourest benefits on others, whose qualities are incom- 
parable ; Lord of men, horses and elephants ! Lord -of 
forts, earth and ocean ! Leader and king, who art strong 
always. King triumphant and famous, poAverfuJ and 

'i'ho dato of SMvaji’s Hieeticg with Ramdas is the subject of much con- 
-fi'AmvTo,- Tf. KAi.itis to have occurred ifi 1649 iJtihas Santfraha), 
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geiierolis, iiieritoTious. virtuous niid wise, l-’ossessed. evTtr 
of (ionduct and judgment,' generosity {incl I'aitli, lcnonledg<' 
and. c.liaract(3r. Bold and generous, grave, and daring, 
swift to execaite. Thou who hy thy vigilaiu-e. ditisl s}aii‘ii 
kings. Idle, holy planes were, broken, d'ln^ abodt'.s of 
Brahmatis wenn polluted. All earth was .shaka'ii. Ih'ligion 
had lied. Narayan. resolved to ;|)roteel the gods, I he faith, 
the cows, the .Brahmans and inspired I bee i-o do so. INear 
thee are, many wise pandits, gniat poets, .ukmi skilh'd in 
sacrifice and Icanied in the Vedas ; men t[iiick tiiul shrewd 
and fitted to lead assom])lio,s. None of tjjis ea,rt,h ]>rotccts 
the faith as thou dost. 'Because of thc.c some of it has 
lingered in Maharashtra. Aferv have ,shelt('rcd tlieinsclvcs 
with thee and still some holy a,cls an*, doin', ilononi; to 
thy glory! It lias spread all over the. earth. Boiue evil 
men thou hast killed. Some liav<‘. lied in terror. Some, 
thou hast ])ardone(l. King Shiva, tin', foiiiinute. ! I. have 
livnd in thy country. But/ thou didst, iievi'r ask for mo. 
Thoiididst forget me ; why, I do not know. 4'hy councillorN 
are all wi,se, the faith incarnate. 'WTi.a.t, can I sa,y to thee 'f 
It behoves thee to keep alive thy fame as tlu^ osta.liUshor 
of religion. Many arc the aft'airs of stab', in whidi Ihon 
art busied. If .1 have written unreasonably, may .1 la*, 
pardoned!” 

Shivaji’s desire to seethe saint was stiimilattnl by tin' praise, s 
contained in his loiter, lie again went to {'ha])hal and noli 
finding him, pressed one o.f hi.s female, disciples in disr-losf^ the 
saint’s hiding ])laee. She at last told the king that 'Jiarndas 
was at Shriiiganw'adi. She then ollered her visitor food. 
But Shivaji vow'cd thati ho wwild eat uothiiig until ho had seen 
the object of his sear(?li. He procured a guid<; and at last fouml 
Ramdas. .He Avas sitting under a tree and was composing 
yerses for his famous Dasbodh. The king begged his pardon 
for his remissness in the past. In return the saint blosscxi tlu'. 
king. Shivaji then asked Ramdas to give him advice on the 
art of government, and after some little time he receivc'd a, 
second metrical letter Avliich may be translated as follows : — 
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“ I ]3ow to Ganpati the remover of obstacles. I bow to 
Saraswati, to the virtuous, to the saijits, to the family 
to Eama. If my hearers so wish, let them profit. 
If Dot, let tliem disregard my writing ; I have written for 
flic sake of your government. He who governs wisely 
obtains happiness. If your labours arc untiring, ybii win 
in the end. 

“ First learn to know men. If you find a maji is a 
worker, give him work to do. If he is useless, put him 
aside. To see, to understand, to labour, in this there 
is nothing amiss. Achievement depends on the quality 
of the worker. If he be industrious but at the same time 
obstinate, still be in your greatness indulgent. But if he 
be indolent and treacherous, then execute him. Learn 
correctly the thoughts of all. To keep men pleased, to 
keep the wicked, sternly at a distance, these are the signs 
of good fortune. If a man has helped you reasonably, 
suffer him a little but not so that wrong may follow. Trans- 
gress not the bounds of justice. If they be transgressed, 
evil ensues. .If there is no justice, there is no remedy. He 
Avho has wearied in ill fortune, he whose head has been 
turned by good fortune, he who has proved cowurd in the 
hour of need, such are not true men. In evil times be not 
des})ondent. Try every remedy; in the end all will be 
well. Keep all men under proper control. Then the 
wise will value your rule. If there be no proper control, 
the goveniraent- grows weak. Ho not go in the van of the 
battle. Such is not true statecraft. There are many 
whom yon can send as generals. Huve many officers. 
Ho not appoint all to one task. Give them in your wisdom 
separate tasks. If a leader’s pride is .fired, he will nob 
look to his life. Gather together many leaders and then 
strike. W.hen. the sheep see the tiger’s claw, they |leo 
on all sides. \^Tiat can the proud buffalo do, big though 
he be ? Let Idngs observe the religion of kings. Leb 
Kshatriyas observe the religion of Kshatriyas, Let your 
horses, weapoTis and hprsemen be ever your first thought ; 
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SO tliat wlion yonr picjked troops approacli, your enemies. 
t.1i.on(j;li, tliey ko, sliall lice aAva,y. 

“ '.rims f. iiave sjtokeii a few words on 1:lio art of govern- 
nuud;. AV-Uod tiu*, minds of lords and servan1:s are om it 
is good.” 

\¥licn Sli.iva.ii.wislu5(l to return homo, he jn'oseidod the saint 
with a h,irg(j sum of money, but Itaradas distributed it among 
his cowherds. Tlie prince urged Ihrradas to live with him. 
.Rumdas declined but he gave him as a farewell gift a eccoanut;. 
water, earth, a few pebbles and some horse dung. These Shivaji 
took with him to his mother. Jijabai asked scornfully the 
meaning of such a present. Ifer son with rare insight had 
]3eiietrated the sago’s meaning. The water and the earth 
meant that Shivaji would conquer Maharashtra. The pebbles 
meant that ho would hold it by mc'.aiis of his fortrossos. The 
liorso dung meani; that lie would w in liis gr(‘ai(‘st viciories by 
moans ol his cavalry. 

Unable to induce ftamdas permanently to live with him. 
Hhivaji looked about for a more pliant saint. He heard of 
Tukaram. That holy man, a,fter his return to his village, had 
again sufl'ered persecution, but had overcome it. The verses 
which ho had composed on the Bambhunath hills ^\'cTc eagerly 
read and learned by the peasantry and petty traders.. J'lut the 
Brahmans who lived on the alms of pilgrims to the various 
shrines resented the competition of one who was of a Budr;i 
caste. One day, a-s Tiikar-am sat on the banks of the Indrayani 
composing verses, some Brahman mendicants seized his books 
and flung them into the river. But the god whom lie loved 
saved them and restored them, dry and uninjured, after thirteen 
days of immeTsion, Another time when Tukaram wajnt t«) 
a vi.i]ago called Vaglioli, a learned Brahman sc-holar, named 
Eameshwar, induced the herdsmen to drive Tukaram away. 
Not long a.ftcrwards the same Eameshwar was attacked by some 
ailment. He wont to Alandi and prayed at Dnyaudev’s shrine 
that he might be cured. One night he saw in a dream the great 
teacher. He told Eameshwar that this ailment had come to 

'Ui-m na r. ■fnt' 'hiH +.i»/sn.+.nrtAnf-. nf Tnlriimm . Bet 
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llajiieRliwar ask Tiikaram’s pardon and treat liim witk kononr 
instead of contumely and the ailment would go. Rameshwar 
oheyed the saint’s command and was cured of his illness. In. 
Iiis gi'atitude he sang far and wide the praises of Tukarans. 

Jn this way Shivaji came tohea,r of him. Ho sent a. messenger 
and a body of horse to convey Tiikaram to him. But the saint 
felt i;hat the camp of a high-spirited and wai'lilce prince was 
no place for liim. He declined the invitation in a metrical 
letter, of wliich I give the first five stanzas”' 

“ Torches, umbrellas, and horses, these are not among 
things good for me. Why. 0 lord of Pandhari, dost thou 
entangle me among vsuch ? Honour, ostentation, and aping 
other men’s ways, I court as the dung of swine. 0 God, 
says Tuka, run to set ukj free from this ! 

“ Thou providest me the very things that I dislike ; why 
dost thou persecute me when 1 have surrendered my soul ^ 
to thee ? I. feel that I should avoid society and keep the 
world far from me. J .sboukl seek a solitaiy place and 
utter no sound. I should look on mankind, -wealth and. my 
body as though they w<!rc vomit. Yet it rests vvith thee, 
Lord of Pandhari, says Tulca. 

“ Tlie creator lias founded the universe, therein are 
various designs and diversions afoot. A child of one 
design, you are devoted to Br’ahma, and knowledge of 
Brahma ; you are faithfully loyal to your teacher.. Parii 
of your love I learnt; when .1 saw the writing in your letter. 
Shiva is your name, tire sacre.d name t'hat has boon given 
to you ; you have the right of the umbrelia, you are one 
of the tlircads that keep the world together. Vowb, rites, 
austerities, contemplation, mystic arts; all these you have 
studied, and dispensed -with. Your mind is bent on meeting 
me ; this is the chief import of your letter. Listen, O 
Lord of the earth, to this my answer; I have written dut 
my prayer and pm’pose. Let me wander in the forest 
indifferent to all things. Let the sight of me bo vile and 


Tho tvansliition is taken from the admirable work of Iilensm Welson 
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iiuui.spicioiis. My UTielac] ])cm)ii Is coveml. with (.iiist ; 
i livu tJi). A'liit, Tori hu.v<‘ no food to oal. My haruls jukI 
fis't arc oinaoiattHl : my .skin is pallid ; wliat coniiort c.on.ld 
iiioiv he in lookiM,y on. nie ? .ft is my pressing re((uest that 
you will not even talk of seeing me. 

<■“ r>ee how htinihle my sj)ee,eli is ; this is a hoon from him 
who dwells in my .heart. Yet I am m»t a, wre.teli who tiee.tl 
seek a boon Ii'oin _vou ; I have, a. rol'iige in Pandhai’j)ur. 
Pandiiraiig waiehes over me and feeds me; since that is 
so. why need J care about otliej’s ? '\’'ou wish to see me : 
\\hat matter, s this re(pie.si, ? 1 hav’e turned to nothingness 

all deBires. Freedom from desire lias been bestowed on 
me : I have renounced every impulse of activity. As a 
chaste wife longs to meet hei‘ husband, so let me live 
jo^you.sly in ^'’itl^al (Ivrishna). The. universe, to me is 
Tithal and nothing else : in yon too I .see Jiim. 1 looked 
iijuiii j.'ou .‘IS Vithal (Krislma) but one dinieulty keei}s me 
from you. Fix your thoughts on tin* good t(\acli<n', Ramdas ; 
he ti'iily is an ornament of tin', world ; do not swerve from 
him. If your ini])ulse carry you in many dir«H‘tions how 
can you serve Rnindas 'i "Ikika says, 0 Fatlier, 0 sea of 
wisdom, faith aud love arc the v('.s.sel tlnit carry tJie faithful 
acro,ss the stream ol; life. 

" What would it profit me to enter your jvresem'.e '{ TJic 
fatigue of the journey would, lu'. wasted. If I imi.st needs bog 
my food, there are many whom .1 may ask for alms, .fii 
the lanes arc rags to furni.sh me with shelter. I’lns roclc 
is an excellent bed to sleej.) on. I have the sky above me 
for a cloak. With such a provision madin why iM'od I 
fix iny hopes on ajiyoue ? It would be a waste of my days. 
Should 1 come to yom* jialaco seeking lionoiir, what peac*', 
of mind should I find there ‘i .In a king’s palac.ii the wealthy 
are respected ; tln^ common herd meet with no r('.spect. 

I f 1 saw there fine apparel and men wearing jewid.s, it would 
at once be the death of me. If you are disgusted when you 
hear thi.s, still. God will not scorn me. Let m('. toll you 
this .sur])rising news, there is no happiness lilce the beggar’s. 
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Au«t(n'ity and renunciation are tlie^freate.stthin^.s : wealthy 
men fottcrod })y desire live miserably. Tiika says voitare 
opulent and lionoured but tiie devotees of ilari (Krisluia) 
are more fo3‘tnnate.'’ 

This refusal only wlietted Sliivaji’s Avisli io see Tnkarara. 

1 ie. le/ft bis camp, and joining Tukaratn led with hjin for several 
days the life of a religious dcAa»te(a From this condition he rvas 
rescued by the influence of his mother dijabai. Tile 
of ancient kings boiled in tlie proml woinan's wins at 
tlve thought that her sou slioiild give up a hero's life for thah 
of a wandering beggar ; and her entreaties, j(hncd. to rJiose of 
Ihikaram, iiuluced Shivaji to return to liis duties as a warrior 
and a prince. 

Yet although both Tukaram and Ilamdas refused ro live 
as religious preceptors rvith Shivaji, he never lost touch with 
them. Several times afterwards he attended 7u>/:rm.s‘ or re- 
ligions recitations given by Tukaram. This on one occasion 
nearly cost the king his life. He had inviterl Tukaram to \isit 
Poona and recite a Kalha, oi‘ sacred story, at the temple where 
Hhivaji as a child so often woi;,sh,ip])(id. Soinoliow the news 
of his design reached the cars of liis enemies. A )u>d y of A fghans 
stole forth witli, orders to take Shivaji as he listened to Tukaram. 
Tlie Afghans snrronndod the tem]ilo and searched for the ])rince 
among the audience, AVith admirable coolness Ihe .saint con- 
tinued his recitation and Shivaji sat perfectly still ii.st(unng to 
it. Nevertheless ho would surely have b('cn taken, hut for who.t 
is believed to have been the divine interjio.sition of Iho god 
Krislma. As tlie Afghans searched, a, nuui in I'acai and in 
clothes closely resembling Shivaji rose and sli])])ing throng]), the 
guards ran out of the door. The Afghans j-uslied out of 1,,h.o 
temple to seize him. But he ran with incredible swiftness 
tf)w<ir(is (Sinhgad. And although mounted Afghans ran close 
to his holds, they never could quite catch him. On .reaching 
the i‘oresl;at the base of tlie great fort hodiwjd into a thiclfi’it 
and disappeared. In the meantime 'Jhiknram eontiiiuetl his 
story. When it was over Shivaji and the rest of the audience 
returned homo unmolested. 
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But; it was to Kamdas that SJiivaji was peculiarly associated. 
TukaTa,m indeed did not long survive his meeting with Sbivaji. 
f )uo day as h.e was leaving his homo he told his wife Avalai tha,t 
was going to Vaiinmtha, the god Krishna’s heaven. Ho, 
went to the banks of the Indrayani and, so it islielioved, flung 
liifnscjlf into the river either in a state of rcligif)ns excitement 
or ho6aus(5 he siifTered from some incurable disease. At any 
rate ho never returned homo again. His followei-s believed — 
and the belief still finds in tlie Deccan wide accc])tanee"- tliat the 
liiiai’iot of tlie hero-god Kamchandra descended from lieaven 
and bore Tukaram back in it to the skies (A.D. 1049). Ramdas, 
on, the other liand, outlived Shivaji and whenever the busy 
monarch could spare a few moments, he loved to visit the 
saint and hear from his lips sacred verses and religious discoiuses. 
Many touching stories exist which show how close was the 
friendship %vhich the prince and the saint bore eacli other. 
One day, it is said, Shivaji, then at Pratapgad, hejird that 
Ramdas was at Mahableshwar. He at once rod(i olT to see 
him. On reaching Mahableshwar he learnt tliat^ Ramdas w^as 
no longer there. fShivaji plunged into the woods to overtake 
him. All day the king wandered vainly through the wild liill 
country. Night fell but still ho searched for Ramdas by torch 
light. At last when the eastern sky began to pale, Sliivaji came 
upon Ramdas in a tiny cave. He lay there groaning and seemed 
iK) bo in great pain and sick unto death, Shivaji in great dis- 
tress asked Ramdas how he might help his suitering friend. 
The saint replied that there was but one cure in the wmrld for 
such a malady as his. Tell me what it is,” said Shi vaji, “and 
I will get it for you.” “ Nay,” replied Ramdas, “ to get it 
for me might cost you your life.” “ No matter,” cried th<^ 
generous hero. “ Gladly would I give my life to save yours.” 
“Then,” said 'Ramdas, “the medicine which alone can saves 
me is the milk of a tigress.” Sword in hand w'ent forth into tins 
jiHigle the dauntless prince. In a short time he saw some tiger 
cubs in a thicket. He entered it, and catching them, sat down 
by them to await their mother’s return. An hour later the 
tigress came, and seeing her cubs in SMvajiks hands, sprang 
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upon Mm. The. prince boldly faced the raging beast and told 
her that he but wished to give the dying saint a draught of her 
millf. The saint’s name cowed the tigress. She let Sliivaji 
go and allowed him to draw some of her milk and take it away 
to Eamdas’ cave. There he gave some of it to Eamdas. His 
pain instantly left him. Then Eamdas in turn made Shivaji 
drink the rest of the milk. At once the scratches inflictnd by 
the tigress when she first sprang on Shivaji healed. And the 
king and his retinue rode back with Eamdas to the temple at 
Mahableshwar. 

Another time, so it is said, Shivaji was at Sa-tara. Eamdas, 
who was at Mahuii at the confluence- of the Krishna and the 
Y'enna, went to beg upon Jaranda Hill, a holy spot a few miles 
to the east of Mahiili, The king was also visiting the Jaranda 
temple and met Eamdas. The saint asked for alms. Shivaji 
wrote some words on a piece of paper and dropped it into the 
Swami’s lap. Eamdas picked it up and read in it a grant by 
Shivaji of his entire kingdom. The saint afiected to accept 
the grant and for the whole day Shivaji, having no longer any 
property, acted as his servant. At the close of the day Eamdas 
asked Shivaji how he liked the change from kingship to service. 
Shivaji replied that he wms quite happy, no matter what Ms 
state, provided that he was near his preceptor. Eamdas then 
returned the grant and said, “ Take back your kingdom. It is 
for kings to rule and for Brahmans to do worsMp.” Keverldieless 
Shivaji insisted that the saint should bestow on him his sandals 
iiB Rama had done to his brother Bharata, so that the 
world might know that Eamdas and not he was the triio 
king. He also chose for his flag the orange brown banner 
which the pilgrims carry w-hen they go to woislii]) Krishna 
at Pandliarpiir.'^' 

Another time, so it is said, Shivaji begged Eamdas to live 
with Mm always and let him serve Mm as he had done for a 
single day at Jaranda. Eamdas asked him in retiioi whether, 
instead of serving Mm, SMvaji would gi'aiit him three boons. 
vSMvaji said that he would do so gladly, 

* This is known in history as the Bhagva Zenda, 
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TJkx boons asked for were : — 

(1) Sliivaji slioiild in tlie montli of Sliravun, or Aiignst, 
liojiour SJiiva by giving feasts to Bralnnans and by 
di.stril)uti}ig images (jI: the gi-cat god, whose iiK-arna- 
tion h(vvvas <:lmne-d to bo ; 

(•i) li.e slioiild distribute dal'nhma, or gil'Is of money, 
•* to Bralimans in tShravan ; 

(Ji) fie shoidd honour the hero-god Ixamc-haiulra by 
ordering his subjects when tliey met to sa,y to each 
other by way of greeting, " UaniKain.” 

Slhvaji granted all these boons and ‘‘Itam Ram” are still the 
woxrds of greeting used by Deccan Hindus when they meet.'’'' 

Yet another time Shivaji was Ixiiilding a fort at Saniangad 
in Kolhapur territory. As lie watched it, he felt a natural 
pride that he should be able to support all the ivorlcinen that 
the work needed. Just tlien Ramdas came up. Shivaji, after 
saluting him, Avallced xvitli liim round the base of tlie fortress. 
On. their way they passtnl a lioulder. Raxndas <';dled to some 
stone-cutters and bade them Imadc ii. in pieces. Ihe slonc-cntte.rs 
did so. In the heart o.r it was a cavity lialf tilled with uater. 
Out of the water jumped a frog. Raindas tairned to Shivaji 
and said, 0 King, who but you could liavc ])laced water in the 
middle of the stoiui and thus sav(id the frog?” »Sliiva,ji dis- 
claimed any connexion with the matter. Bat when Raandas 
insisted, he giK^ssed that the saint was rebuking him for his 
vanity. ( le at once acknowledged ids I'auK. and admitttMl i hat it 
was god who had alike provided, for the needs of (he. frog and 
for those of the workmen at Samangad. 

.But if Ramdas darotl to rebuke the gu'.at king lo his face, 
lie refused always to go beyoud his own sj)he?‘e of aci imi. Pet or 
tile Hermit, ha.ving iuspiud a crusade, as[)ired aftervvard.s tw 
lead it. The foolish Scobdi ministers led their <‘oun(-rymeii so 
ruin on (he Held of Dunbar. But xvheii Hluvaji, on .liearing of 
iUkail .Khan’s march from Bijapur, asked for ’Ramdas’ advice, 
the wise Brahman bade the king prsiy for counsel to Bhi.,v;mi. 

The old fdrii), of natiit,;vtion was tluj Joliav.” It is still uiiiod hv f 1 k‘ M hare 
and deprossod i:as1 (>,■,. 
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Ife knew that if God kad given Hm power to move men’s iiearts 
]iy verse and prayer. God had given to SMvaji other and g3:eater 
powers, and that his resourceful mind, if left to itself, w’-ould 
find a key to every difficulty.* 

Ilamdas would have liked always to lead the wandering life, 
such as had been his before Shivaji first sought him. But' tlie 
Idng insisted that he should make his head-quarters at some 
easily accessible spot. He be.stowed on the saint the fortress 
of Parali, a wild hill some six miles south-west of Satara. Ramdas 
reluctantly accepted the gift and built there a temple to Maruti. 
For the use of the temple the king assigned to Ramclas the 
revenue of Chaphal and 32 other villages. As lie grew older, 
liamdas came to spend more and more of Ms time at Parali. 

It was there that Shivaji paid Mm Ms last visit. It v^as there 
that Sambhaji, reeking with the blood of Rajaram’s friends, 
sought but was denied an interview. At last the wise old 
Brahman felt his end approaching. His disciples felt it also 
and gave way to grief. But Raindas’ courage never forsook 
Mm. He rebuked their tears and composed for them the follow- 
ing verses : — 

“ Although my body has gone I shall still live in spirit. 
Grieve not. Read my books. They will show you the way 
to salvation. Heed, not unduly the wants of the body. 
Fall not into evil ways, and to you the doors of salvation 
will open. Keep ever in your heart the image of the god 
Rama.” 

A few minutes later the dying saint called out the words 
“liar! Har 1 ” t fcwenty-ono times. Then Ms lips wMsiiored 
the words “ Ram ! Ram ! ” His eyes sought the image of the 
hero-god, and a flame, so it seemed to the onlookers, left his 
mouth, and entered that of the image. His disciples called to 

* Uaindafi’ word,? V'oro : — “ You are a king and control tlio affaii'S of your 
Ptato. I dwell in tko forett and (in state matter.?) you cannot tlofontl upon » 
me. Sot your hand to the task and act as you think you should act. lhavc 
already told you how to obtain the guidance of the goddess ( Bhavani), Hear 
my words in mind. The goddess cares for you. By her blessing you have 
attahied the kingshi}). Consult her before you act, tell her your troubles 
and act on her advice.” — Ilanmant’s .HaswtJaa O/ianVm, 

f A name of Shiva. 
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him, bn1- .lui was dead.*** Ho had survh’'od Rliivaji less than' 
a ytuar. ItaiiiKhis’ ])od.y was burnt to tlio nortli of I’arali. upon 
a pyre of hd imd tubi wood. His aslics were tliou giitluired 
aiul talovu to ( Oiajdyal, tind after some intorviil wore, at Hu,ral>b.a,]i’s 
cost, cuuvoy<Hl northward, atid cast rovorcutly into tiio (hxn^cs 
.EIy®. ■ ' ■ , 


llaituhiB a(i 12 noon on Magli Vadya 9 in Shako UW,i' A.l>. IdSl). 


CHAPTER XVIU 


THE MOGHUL WAll 
A.D. 1663 TO 16G5 

SniVAJi, allied to the Bijapur Idng, in whose plighted word he 
trusted, thought himself strong enough to attempt the liberation 
of the Marathi-speaking subjects of the emperor. Nor was 
a good ground for hostilities lacking. In May, 1 661, theMoghuls 
had occupied Kalyan inthe Konkan, the town which Shivaji 
had taken from Mulana Ahmad. He had been unable to re- 
cover it at the time. He now sent Netoji Palkar with a force 
of cavalry and Moro Pingle with a strong body of infantry to 
plunder the Moghul territories from Ahmadnagar to Aurangabad. 
A curious story exists* that the imperial officers complained 
to Shaistekhan, the governor of the Moghul Deccan, that they 
were unable through fear of the Marathas to send to Aurangabad, 
the provincial capital, their revenue collections. In reply the 
governor sent them a sarcastic letter. “ Although you are men/’ 
he wrote, you fear to meet the Marathas. I am sending you 
a woman who will not fear to do so,” At the same time he 
collected troops and placed over them a certain Rai Bagiii f, 
the wife of one Udaram Deshmuldi. In spite of her sex she was 
a sldlful and daring soldier. Nevertheless Shivaji attacked her, 
took her prisoner and dispersed her army. Shortly afterwards 
Shivaji defeated near Ahmadnagar another force scut from 
Aurangabad under a Rajput officer.^ He thou swept the 
Moghul Deccan as far as its capital and levied contributiojis 
from every town of importance. 

Aurangzib, on hearing of Shivaji’s successes, urged Shais- 
tekhan, who was his own maternal uncle, not to stand on the, 

* Shedgavlcar Bakliar. 

t Shivdigmjaya BahTuir. rShQ- ScMiasad BalJiar, wliicix Grftnt Duil has 
followed, makes Rai Bagin take part in the fight .at Khadasc. 

% SMvdigvijayaBa'kJiar. 


defciiHive but to invade and conquer the birritoricB wMcb 
Sldvaji bad tnkfjn from ]>ijapnr. SlnusteklniTh afireoiihly in 
those oribus, collected sticb Moghul fonass aw n<o-(i llani in t]h; 
i)oecan. ilo lol't one Minntaz Kbau at .Aiirnngaliad a, ml ])iuced 
liiw E-iocoial in coinma/nd Jawwant iSing, Mabafaja, in Jodhpav, 
iii ciuuvy. of bin reaervew. lie liim.seir inat*clu'<l (o Alunadna.gav 
and aHor u sliort halt marched tiience cine .sonlJi lo Pcdgaoii.'*"' 
bVom I’c'.dga.on lie went dad]uivj'a,o of SindMu'd.f a Maradia. 
noble, a.liead with, bin (*a,va.lry. Hcjveral abarj) wkirmiabe.s look 
])l(ico hoivvcM'.n him a, ml Slnvaji's liorwe. 'i’bc i!n(iena,l c'a\alj’y 
werain the, nniin wucoriwsful. And aw Sbivaji fell buck on 'Hajgad, 
they oceu]>ied first Biipa and then Jkiona. Sliivaji ay a ooiinter- 
movo threw liiniself. into Sinligad, only tJdrtoeu miles a., way. 
It was no doubt Sliaisieldiaii’s intoution evmitualiy to inve^st 
Sinligad. ]hit before doing no lie Avidied Lo clear liia communi- 
cations. Cbakan la.yon ilm liigli. roail ladaveen bint and .hiniiar, 
tlio nearest ionn large enougli to fui'iiisli Jiiin wiili supplies. 
Tim coininaiuiant of ( liukuii was sl.ill ibat (Miirangoji Narsaia. 
who bad, on Dadoji .Komhulev’s dcadb,, acknowledged Bbivaji 
as his inuslcr. lie now jiroved bimsi'lf a. galbmt soldier. His 
defence was favoured by tiio lieavy rains of (.!u>, Sahyadrus, 
W'liich were then falling, and by flu' ciTorls of Tshdoji .Ikdkai's 
cavalry to barass the i)esieg(n:.s. Neveriboless ifie condnei- of 
the garrison and of Pliiraiigoji Narsala deserves ail pra/isG. (hi 
dark, rainy nights tlieyniadc desperate sallies and frequently 
rushed the Mogluil tj-eiu'hes. In thf‘. (Mid, however, iKe garrison 
wore driven back into ( hakau and after a siege of 50 or 00 days 
the 'Moghuls oj^ploded a mine which cairied away a luisilon and 
the men defcauling it.:!; The Moghuls placed thoir shields in 
front of tlieir Iace.s and tried to cut their W'a.y llu’ongb. tlu; bj'oerJi. 
.‘Phirangoji, hoAVcver, was not yet willing to snn'oiido'r. Ho luvJ 
pnqmred an eariJnvork inside the .fort wa.II a.ml ihert; iio amt 
iiis men stood desperately at bay. All tliat day the Moghuls 

In A]i«u,ithMi"ar 

t Khafi KImn. 

% “ Blones, lirickH and it;on flow into tho air Hko pigeons.*’ Mhofi Khm, 
Elliot and JJowaon, Yol. Vll, p. 203. 
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assaulted tlie work in vain. And during the following nigkt 
botlx tlie besiegers and tlie besieged slept close to each other 
among the ruins of the bastion. Next morning the Moghuls re- 
ceived reinforcements and drove the garrison back from the 
trenches into the citadel. Invested there and without supplies, 
Phirangoji Narsala capitulated. Shaistekhaii received him 
with all honour and offered him a post in his own service. 
Phirangoji Narsala declined, and Shaistekhan siifiered him and 
the remnant of his garrison to return to Shiva ji. As the brave 
commandant bade Shaistekhan farewell the latter told him 
that if ever he wdshed to join the Moghul service, an honourable 
post awaited him. Phirangoji returned to Shivaji. The latter, 
received his lieutenant cordially, and made him commandant 
of Bhupalgad.f 

By this time Shivaji had withdrawn from Sinhgad to Rajgad. 
There he received a letter from Shaistekhan. It contained a 
Persian stanza in which Shivaji was derided as a monkey, whose 
only safety lay in his mountain forests. In return Shivaji sent 
Shaistekhan a Sanskrit couplet.;]: Therein he asserted that he 
was not only a monkey but Haniiman himself — the prince of 
monkeys; and he vowed that he wmuld destroy Shaistekhan 
just as the monkeys had helped king Kama to destroy the demon 
Ravan. Shaistekhan after this exchange of compliments 
returned from Clxakan to Poona, where he occupied Shivaji^s 
old house, tlie Raj Mahal. He was however well aware of 
Shivaji’s resourcefulness and courage and posted a ring of patrols 
all round Poona. He then dismissed every Maratha horse 
soldier from hi.s cavalry and forbade all Hindus,uliether civilians 
or soldiers, to enter or leave Poona without a pass. He did not 
venture to dismiss his Maratha infantry for fear of reducing 
too greatly his army. His neglect to do so proved his undoing. 
In April, 1GG3,§ Shivaji, Yesaji Rank, Tanaji Malusareij 


t In Sy^tara district, 
i Skivditjvijaya Bal'har. • 

§ (irant Duff fixes the date by a letter from the English factors imprisoned 
in Raj apur, dated March 12, 1063. 

I i These were the two friends of his early manhood. 
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and 200 picked men disguised tlicmsolves as foofc 
soldiers in tlie Inipciial service and obtained permission 
froin tlie Kotwal for a marriage party to eiiter tlio town. In 
front went a boy dressed as a bridegroom.'^ litdiind liini 
walked Sliivaji and liis companions, beating drums and pbiying 
.sa'ioiaXs t to keep up tlio disguise. Al)out ike same time 
another band of Sliivaji’s men, dressed as foot soldiei's, entered by 
another gate of the town dragging with tlicin a niimlxn: of tlioir 
comrades, whom tlicy declared i.o be prisoners of wa;r and wdiom 
they beat unmercifully. Outside, but at som(3 distance from 
Poona, several thousands of Shivaji’s infantry concealed 
themselves, so as to cover his retreat in case of mishap. The 
two bands that entered the town met at a given spot and cliaiiged 
their garments. About midnight Shivaji posted the bulk of 
his men, about bOO in niimbci*, at various points in the 
city. He himself, with Tanaji Maliisar<i, Yesaji tvank and 
some 20 others, wont io the Kaj Mahal. 'IMiey iried first 
to pass through the m.'iin entrance.;}: But it was well lit 
and some watchful otinuclis guarded it. Bhivaji therefore 
turned back and entered the cook-house. There some of the 
cooks were at work ; others lay asleep. Bhivaji and his 
men noiselessly strangled the former and stabb(3d the latter 
to the heart in their sleep. 

It was all done so skilfully that no alarm was riused. With 
pickaxes Bhivaji’s men next removed some mud and bricks 
which blocked a window opening into the women’s apartments. 
A servant, wliose bed was against the wall, awoke and roused 
fSliaistekhan. The general, too drowsy to hear anything, swore 
fit the servant for awaking him unnecessarily and again went 
to slee]). A minute or two later some of his niiiids ran in to say 
that Ji, hole AVfis being maxle in the wall of their room. Shaiste- 
khan, awake at last, sprang from hi.s bed and seized a S])oar 
and his boAV and arrows. But by this time Sliivaji’s party had 
opened the 3\'indow and were pouring through it. Bhaistekiian 


" Kliafi Khan, 
t A kind of life. 

J t^hlcdujrijnya Hnhhctr. 
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shot tho first man througli the body with an arrow. But the 
Maratha, before he fell, slashed off Shaistekhan’s thumb. The 
next Shaistekhan killed with his spear. But another party 
of SMvaji’s men had by now overpowered the eunuchs and had 
forced their way through other doors. In vain Shaistekhan’s 
.s(U“vants beat drums for help. Shivaji’s men bolted thh doors 
behind them, Shaistekhan’s son, Abdul Fatih Khan, rushed 
at the Marathas, but after killing two or three was himself cut 
down, H'is gallantry, however, enabled two maid-servants 
to drag Shaistekhan, faint with pain, to a place of safety. An 
unfortunate nobleman in his train and similar to Mm in age and 
appearance tried to escape by a rope ladder. But the Marathas 
saw him, and believing him to be Shaistekhan, killed him and 
cut off his head. Shivaji, thinking the Moghul general dead, 
opened the doors and after collecting all his men, fled as fast 
as possible out of Poona. Before they could be overtaken, 
they had joined the main body of infantry left as supports, 
and with them Shivaji retreated to the Katraj Ghat, the pass 
which crosses the range of hills of which the fort of Sinhgad 
forms the western extremity. To the trees that grew along the 
top of the Katraj hill the Marathas fastened blazing torches, 
so that the Moghuls might believe that a large army was encamp- 
(^d upon its summit. Shivaji then led his men due west and went 
back' as swiftly as he could to Sinhgad. The Mnghuls had by 
ibis time heard of the raid and seeing the lights on the Katraj 
]>as>s marched there with all expedition. On reaching the foot, 
of it they made a careful disposition of their foi;ce and witli 
])arren valour stormed the empty summit, thus gi ving Shivaji 
and his men the necessary time to reach tlieir stronghold. 
Shaistekhan some hours later followed them to the? fort of 
Sinhgad. This however was mere bravado, lie had. no sieg('. 
guns with him. The rainy season was close at hand, when tin.', 
rise o.f the Miita River, which has its source near Sinhgad, would 
make siege operations extremely'difficult . The Khan ’s folly was 
duly punished, Shivaji allowed the Moghul army to come close 
to the fortress and then fired into them point blank with hia 
heavy artillei)’'. Kumhers fell, and Shaistekhsii’s riding eleplian t, 
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was killed by a cannon-ball.’^' Tlio Mogliul general had ru^ 
ali-ernidi^''e bufi to ord<'r a. rotrea;fc i.o iPooiui. Ibil; even 30 he 
did not cscaye froni his diilicriltiifs. As ilie A1f>girii!,s retired, 
their cavalry wijrc J!nihii.sh,od , by a •party ol Maraiha hors(s 
auder Kadbkji fluzar,')’ Netoji PalkuTV. most hrilliant lieutrjinmh 
;uul were drivfui ba.ek willi groat loss upon (In* * * § , main body.t 
Osi Bhaisteldem’s return to Poojia, dussvant Sing, liis second 
in command, called on his chief to cxjmiss his ,regre(.. Shoistc.- 
khpH was now’ bt.isi<le liiiijself with pain and vexatii)!!. instead 
of accepting the AIaharaj{d.s eontlolonce.B wiih courtesy, he 
remained for some mon'iouts silent and then Raid,§ “ 1 thought 
the Maharaja was in His Majesty’s service v.lrcn this evil befell 
me.” dhe Pajput prince, ^Yho commanded the, ros(n‘ves and 
was therefore in no way responsibles for the mishap, hilt tlm Ilaj 
Mahal in a, fury. jSliaislelthan rejiortcd his conduct I o AurangKib 
and declared that all his Hindu sidan'diniUes were iti league, 
with Shivaji. After scndingtliis letter, Sliaistekluin, in a lit 
of childish tcsmpei*, evacuated Poona and marched with most 
of his troops baede to Aurangabad, oxciaiiniiig that he would 
trust no one and th.at, if he stayed, the loss of his head would 
soon follow the loss of his thuml). ifle, ho\vov(vr, ordered Jaswant 
Sing to hold Junnar and C hakan. The M.aliuraja did his best 
to repair the clToct of his suj^erior’s imbecility, by attempting 
wJnm the rains ceased to invest Sinligad. P)Ut his forces wore 
inadequate. Ho therefore raised tlic siege and foil back on 
Chakan. On receiving Shaistekhan’s letter the emperor censured 
both him and Jaswant Sing, Put ho recalled the former aiu'l 
ga,vo the command of the Deccan army to his son, Prince 
MuaKiiiim (July 15, 10(13). 

After Ins faihu-c to take Sinligad, Jaswant Sing Tcnuiined 
inactive. His enemy, hoYvcvcr, was -pLanning a, eounte.r-aii-siclv 
on one of the richest possessions of Auri.ings'ib. In South Guaarat, 
near the mouth of the Tapti Itiver is the town of Surat, Unlike 

* ^Mvdigvijaya BaUiar. . : 

t Better known as Prataprao Guzar. 

t Grant Buff, p. 197. ^ 

§ laa^ .Oto, Elliot and Bowfioti, Vol/'Virtp. 271, 
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l.y MXS.^S'Tf “-i-- of and 

of G„,amt liuAt " r 1“? relollious nobles 

eopi/o" t f 1 '"^*’’ 1 ““ f^'^rority to a certain 

^■‘Oivn 'ind Jcavelm native 

ITMn t t ^ “* “o'!''- a 

to get’a^'clei^sir “““P'''*”'* Po”^'“n ^^injlr.r and lie hoped 
chvs be I,' '*™ ”f ff'o iniperial ofl’ces. For some 

Sp^ P?mi r '™=> » iate that Urn 

aat fbe offiohr an/- (ho script was so crabbed 

hcsat bva ! n '’“■r’'™ if’ Jfovertheloss 

he saw Gm ' ° ™ndy trying to master its contents. At last 

VVithontoveM 1”^ ™ar him and in despair he ashed his help, 
eetonishmont told ®h f ‘" 

olUerwestin-b °““ *’*“ P®P“’f- Wo the 

chics ‘ ‘'?i;‘'’f «P «11 out word byword the baffling hierocly. 

anli.’l!t'’^‘lbf ™“d (hem through the paper held up against 
paid no!i- Wh ®"Pi to a high and well- 
klc 1,1 it’wKb r “cumulated a respectable fortune. 

ot! r rich r , "***'“ 

Uu iicli 1, OichaumtosetlJethoio also. Thcpiacegrew borond 

hi-d stolffl y III f - -iio. -ho 

.> ail wiiougii botli ill fortune and prosiieritv. The 
hmg agnoed, btrt changed Sttraj into Surat so that the hadyis aa.ao 

of he lll forttfose. jealous of tie trade and wealth 
ho new empormm, took and sacked it. Thereupon the Idnc 
of Gusamt ordered a fort to be built. But the fort was 
eonstnioted. and 111 xi.B. 1530 and 1531 ih^ p .f. 
ogam entered the Tapti and plundered the town! 
tomrat then rcolyod to build a castle on the 
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livei* and entniRiod llio woi'k to a Turk calkui Safi Hn- 

Portn.^iieae brihotl jiiiu to dday tlio ^vovk. No.vMilit'le.j^K Iw 
liompfe.iod it about irKKi. Tt was strou^dy lurtifio.d oii tho rlvvr 
aide, aii(i on ike laud side's it was prole.cdod by a ditrb. nix: fori 
'Aide, (uid .bad a raiupavt ffb vards \vi<lo. lu Abbnr e.oii 

(jiHimbSiirat an<{. in tlie huiuo yeai’ iiiado a ii’i’aiy wiib lb'- 
Por{;u|!ftiose, wlio soon bccaiiiu* Iho ejiicd' itit'ichani.; of Sural. 
andthein!ist.<irsf)rtho Aral/iaii Sita., Hut in iri.SD.at! irrupara.bli* 
(lalamity ovtudook tin* little couulry, wbosci initunu'i'.-dsb* b.(;roc.s 
bad Hproad iiw* I'aine to tfn^ fartlicsi' (lornors <d‘ llio riviliw'd 
world. Thilij) .11 inbunied. tJio cixuvn of Torinyal, :ujd as ibo 
iippATia^u of tlie Castilian bings, .Porf.iigal slmred in iliaii.’ niis- 
forfciines. .In, 1579, .Itolland bad rcvolfed and svion nvtvry 
f*ortngiios(‘. possession was uilke.r tanujuon'd <»i* ibreateriod by 
hardy sailors IV<nii tin*, nnndli of f iio. Scln'ldf. oi; li’tjui tbo sin), res 
ofibeZny<lorZe(*. .In Ibid, a Didt-lnnercbanl , Vatubui, Ifroeck, 
came to Surat. IVo years laler (In* Mogluil emperor gave, tin* 
Ibiteb th(! right fo build I here a. sjuall permanent sdtknnenl . 
known in the pa.r!iin<;e. (»!' t In^ iinn* as a I’aeiory. 

About tb,o same tinn^ as tin*, Duteb, eanie another rave from 
ilie fog-wriipp<‘d islands find divide the North Hea from tin* 
Musiern Atlautie. Oi; l)ta‘emb(>.r 111, Itldii, the blnglisl* 
duee.n .Mlizabeth granted a eharte.r to a, num}>er of Condon 
lUGrebiuits, who ha,d sissueiaied tluunselves logt'tln*!’ utuler the 
title of the Kust ItnJia, Company, In ,1512, Mr, K<’rrnlge, hi tfie 
Ihwaimler, a,rrlved at Sural. Ui*. was well reeoiv{'d {>y ihe 
inhabitants, hut wa.s attiudcod by the Porl.ugiu'se. Tfje, .ikiglisit 
repulsed the attack, u.nd in Ifil2 llie Miuperor Slndi deiaui gan^ 
them leave to build a factory. On tin; heels <d ibe Cngb.’^'h and 
the Dutch followed the Preneb. hi Ki'JU, ilie Kreneb A<imir;n 
Peaulien dro])pef| ani’lior in the. 'Papti, anxious to buy Snrai 
elotlnmd sidl it.to f.be unlives of Stimi».tra. And in itifla Pre.neii 
fji^lory rose in >Snral simihir to t.hose. built, by (In* Mnglisb, tun I 
the Dnieli. Tin*, enterjmse of t,he. foreign nnuebants and tie* 
shijiloads of Muro|K‘tni eomuunlit it's vvbich (;v(*ry year tJu", 
iuougbt {<! (In* ^'aiiti soon nnnie! Purat the richest r-mporium 
in the Moghul Drnpiru. 




SKl-VrCH MAl^ SHOWING I'L.U'l'S MKNTIONLHI IN I'HK ACfOUN T U ■ 
smvAii’s campau.;ns. 
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BMvaji's plan was, as usual, a masterpiece both of daring and 
foresight. He gave out that be intended an attack on the 
Portuguese at Bassein and erected two camps between that 
port and Ghoul. While he gathered there a largo army, his 
chief spy, Bahirji Naik, made his way to Surat and brought 
back a full report of the condition and geography of the town. 
At the same time Shivaji, disguised as a mendicant, explored 
the roads that led from the Northern Konkan through the 
Dhai-ampur State into South Guzarat. He then returned to 
the two camps, and taking from them 4000 picked cavalry, ho 
left them again so secretly that none outside his stall; brew of 
his departure. Passing through the territories of the Dharampur 
chief, whom he had won to his cause, he suddenly appeared on 
January 5, 1664, some 10 or 12 miles from Surat. The Governor 
timidly sent a messenger to inc|uire what Shi vaji’s intentions 
were. He also called on the Dutch and English merchants 
to assist in the defence of the town.f Both, however, 
refused to do more than defend their owni factories. But the 
Dutch sent two messengers to watch the movements of the 
invading army. They were caught and detained, as was the 
Governor’s messenger, while Shivaji and his cavalry rapidly 
approached the mud walls of the city. The Governor and thci 
garrison made no efforts to man them but withdrew into the 
castle. The inhabitants, deserted by their ruler, took to the 
liver boats or fled into the open country. Shivaji then soiit a 
message to the Governor, summoning him and Kaji Sayacl, 
Viraji Bohri and Haji Kasim, the three richest merchants in 
the town, to attend his camp and to ransom Biirat ; otherwise 
he would burn it down.!; The cowardly Governor refused 
to leave the shelter of the castle walls. So after some time 
iiad elapsed, Shivaji ordered his troops to plunder tho empty 
(;ity, A body of Marathas tried to storm tlio English factory 
but were gallantly repulsed. The same niglit a Mr. Anthony 
Smith, unaware of Shivaji’s arrival, rode into Surat from Suvali. 


7 .Dutch account in Valentyn’s Lives of the Moghuls. 

X Engiieh factor’s letter in I’orrest’s Selections, Yol, T, p. 2 !-. 
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He was seized and taken to tke king. SMvaji sent liim as a. 
messenger to tke English and about the same time he sent a 
Greek merchant named Nicholas Kolostra* to the Dutch, to 
demand ransoms for their factories. The Dutch replied that 
they had no money. The English sent back a haughty refusal 
(Icnomicing Shivaji as a rebel. With the small force that the 
Idng liad at his disx)osal 5 he very wisely did not attempt the rediu;- 
tion of the two strongholds, defended as they were by resolute 
men and containing little or no treasure. He also received 
kindly a French Capuchin monk named Father Ambroise, 
who bravely went to the Maratha camp and implored the king’s 
protection for the members of his flock. But the Marathas 
collected or dug up without interruption the property left 
behind by the rich and timid Smat merchants.t On January 
10, after he had gathered property Avorth several thousand 
pounds, the king received jieW'S that a Moghul army was advan- 
cing to relieve the city. He at once rallied his troops, loaded 
the’ plunder of Surat on the horses of the imfort-onate inhabitants 
and.vanishing as swiftly as he had appeared, brought the treasure 
of the great toAAm to store it safely in the fort of Raygad. 

On the return from the Surat expedition, Shivaji heard of 
his father’s death. After peace had been made with Shivaji, 
the Bijapur government were free to devote their whole strength 
to the task of stamping oitt the rebellion of the Doab nobles. A 
number were forced to capitulate. But the chiefs of Bednur and 
of several other places along the Tungabhadra ofiered a stout 
resistance. At last the Bijapur government directed Shahaji 
to' undertake Ihe redtiction of the insurgents. The gallant 
old soldier readily complied. He defeated them in a pitched 
battle, and investing Bednur, forced the chief to surrender all his 
lands except Bednur itself and the district round it. Having 
crushed the rebel leader, Shahaji marched along the north bank of 
the Tungabhadra overcoming all resistance. At last he reached 

* Dutcli account. 

t Aurangzib was so ploasod with the conduct of the Dutch and Euglisli 
tlufct ho reduced the customs duties payable by them from 3J- to 2 i>or cent. 
According to Bernier {Travels, pp. 188-9), Shivaji spared the homo of a Hindu 
brober because he had been very charitable. 
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fclie ' village of Yergatantalli in Basavapatan and there pitched 
his camp. The country round swarmed with game and Shahaji 
thought that his recent efforts had earned him some relaxation. 
He left his camp for a day’s black buck hunting. Having 
wounded a buck, he galloped after it at full speed. As he rode, 
a creeper caught his horse’s foreleg. It fell, and Shahaji, thrown 
violently, broke his neck. His attendants galloped up on seeing 
the accident, but life was extinct before they reached their 
master (January, 1664). They at oncesent word to his son Yyan- 
koji, who hastened to the Doab from Tanjore, cremated Shahaji’s 
body and performed his funeral rites. The Bijapur government 
expressed most handsomely their appreciation of the dead 
man’s services and bestow'ed his fiefs of Bangalore and Tanjore 
on Vyankoji. When the news reached Shivaji, both he and 
Jijabai were deeply affected. The latter indeed was with 
difficulty restrained from committing sati.f And only Shivaji’s 
entreaties that she should remain with him a little longer and 
help him in his holy work induced her to alter her resolve. 
Shivaji found a different solace for his grief. He resolved to 
avenge Shahaji’s death by attacking the Doab nobles, whose 
rebellion had indirectly caused it.’^ He sent into the Doab a 
force of cavalry and guns and levied a large contribution. The 
Bijapur government, to whom the rebels had for several years 
caused continuous trouble, in no way resented the invasion. 
On the contrary they granted the village wherein Shahaji had 
fallen as an inam% to his son. Thither Shivaji went and 
after distributing large sums in charity erected a building over 
the spot where Shahaji had fallen. And for many years lamps 
burnt in it day and night to honour and to comfort the dead 
man’s spirit. § 

Shahaji’s renowm has like Hamilcar’s been overshadowed 
by that of his more famous son. Nevertheless the achievements 
neither of Hannibal nor of Shivaji could wHl have been accom- 
plished but for the work done by their fathers before them. 

Sfiivdig'L'ijaya Bakhar. 

t Eanade, p. 63. 

•j; Shivaji ooilectod the revenue. Bijapur retained the juriadiutioiu 

§ See letter in P£urasnis MSS. The tomb is now in ruins. 
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Hamilcar, from his Sicilian stronghold, fii-st showed his ooiintry- 
men that with, mobility and good generalship, the Carthaginian 
army could hold its own against the superior discipline of the 
Pomaji legion. Bhahaji first showed the Deccan that Hindu 
troops under a Hindu leader conld with rapid i.no\'e.inents and 
local knowledge prove a match for the picked forces of Delhi 
or Bijapur. Indeed, had Shahaji been opposed to only one 
of. these two powers, he would most likely have re-established 
the kingdom of Ahmadnagar and have governed it through a 
puppet king. This, however, would have been but a'doiibtfiil 
blessing to the Maratha people. Shahaji’s kingdom would have 
inherited the Nizam Shahi traditions of cruelty, treachery and 
murder. His failure enabled Shivaji to found a government 
entirely now and, if it be regarded as a whole, singularly free 
from the political crimes which mar the histories of most Indian 
states and which were not infrequent among the early kings 
of Scotland and of England. 

On Shahaji’s death, Shivaji assumed the hereditary title of 
Baja granted by the king of Ahmadnagar to Maloji. He 
established a mint at Eaygad to show his complete independence 
of Bijapur and struck, in his own name, both gold and copper 
coins.t Ho also began to make use of the fleet which he had 
built or collected at Malwan to plunder all ships issuing from the 
imperial ports. Unfortunately some of these were ships lilled 
with Mecca pilgrims. This brought on him the wrath of both 
Delhi and Bijapur. A large Bijapur force debouched from 
Panhala and invaded the Konkan. It at first gained some 
successes but was eventually defeated and driven back into 
Bijapur territory. Shivaji, fearing Moghul invasion from the 
north, did not pursue the beaten army. He had recourse tc‘. 
his fleet and plundered the whole Bijapur coast as far as Gokanm 
and returned to Eaygad to await the expected Moghul attack. 

Aurangzib recalled Jasr^ant Sing of Jodhpur and sent in his 
place Jai Sing, a Rajput veteran w^ho at one time had fought 

* Tho only royal murder in Maratha History was that of N&rayan Eao 
Peshwa by hla undo Raghunath Rao, 

t Medgavh^r JBaMar. See also Khafi Man, Elliott and Dowson, VoL 
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for Prince .Dara, and Diler Kltan, an Afghan soldier of eminent 
merit (March, 1665). Aurangzih entrusted a large army to 
each of the generals and they worked together in perfect harmony. 
Diler Khan invested Purandar while Jai Sing blockaded Sinh- 
gad'’*' and raided with his cavalry the country between it and 
.Raigad. 

Before the present European war, Purandar was a cha.rming 
little hill station. It stood over 4000 feet above the sea 'and, 
lying well to the east of the Sahyadris, did not suifer from 
such heavy rains as most of the mountain forts of Maharashtra. 
Neat bungalows built by enterprising merchants of Poona could 
be leased at far lower rents than those demanded in more lordly 
Mahableshwar. The presence of a garrison ensured a constant 
supply of stores and a small but pleasant society. A broad 
road 28 miles long took the visitor from Poona over the Sinhgad 
range through Saswad to the foot of India’s Hill.f Thence 
a wide bridle path enabled him to walk or ride comfortably to 
a narrow plateau some 1300 feet above the plain. A carriage 
road led round the hill, past the barracks and hospital, the 
ljungalows and offices. A little church embowered in roses 
gave the English stranger a surprise, so closely did it resemble 
a house of prayer in some fai* off Surrey village. From the south 
a path climbed 400 feet to the simimit of Purandar, whence 
cnuld be seen the entire Saswad plateau. To the north-east 
stood a peak half a mile, as the crow flies, from the top of 
Purandar. It was easily accessible and formed a convenient 
spot for teas or picnic parties. 

In Shivaji’s time the ledge on which to-day stand hnngalows 
and barracks wms the lower fort. On the summit of Purandar 
was tlio upper fort or citadel. The peak to the nortli-east was 
kin: '^vn as Eudra Mai or theRosary of Shiva and formed a separa te 
fort. It added nothing to the strength of Pur;i,nda.r. 
.But, as it completely commanded the lower fort and parti)' 
commanded the upper fort, it had to be defended. It was 
strongly fortified and long walls enabled the garrison to retire 


* if^abkasad Bakha r. 

•f POTandar, as 1 have said, is another name for Indra. 


on riirandar, if too' iiardly pressed. In 1665, SMvaji had 
apijointed as commandant of Piirandar one i\Inrar Baji, a 
Prahhii and tliereforo of the same caste as BaJi Deshpaude, the 
hero of the rearguard action near Vishalgad. He had \^ith him 
a force of 1000 men, but a great number of peasants from the 
surrounding districts had fled to the fort for refuge. A separate 
foi'ce^ garrisoned Eudra Mai. The defenders, animated by 
Mura,i’’s spirit, offered a most stout resistance. Diler Khan, 
however, exploded a mine under one of the bastions, of the 
lower fort and carried it immediately afterwards. The storming 
party, led away by their success, attempted in their onset to 
rush the upper fort also. Murar Baji instantly coimter-attacked . 
With 700 men he charged down the hill side, IdUing no less than 
500 Afghan infantry, and drove the besiegers in headlong flight 
to the foot of the hill, where Diler Khan from the back of an 
elephant was watching the attack. The latter with great 
coolness shot Mnrar Baji through the body. Thereujjon, the 
garrison, after a loss of 300 men, retreated to the iij^per fort. 
Hot long afterwards, Diler Khan obtained a further success 
by scaling Rudra Mai. 

Shivaji now became seriously alarmed. He had long been 
accustomed to consult Bhavani, the patron goddess of his house. 
And lately he had employed one Balaji Abaji, a Prabhu 
refugee from Janjira, to record words which he spoke when, as 
he believed,- he was inspired by the divinity. On this 
momentous occasion he again asked the advice of Bhavani, 
and passing into a trance spoke as if repeating her instruc- 
tions. Balaji Abaji recorded the divine message. Its 
tenour* was that Jai Sing was a Hindu Prince and that he 
could not be overthrown like Afzul Khan or Shaistekhan. Bhi- 
vaji should therefore make terms with him. Though danger 
might await him, yet he should fear nothing, for through it 
all Bhavani. would protect him. Shivaji, after waking from the 
trance and consulting with his councillors and his mother, 
rMved to .send an envoy to Jai Sing and sue for peace. Shi- 
vaji’s conduct on this occasion has been discussed both by 

* SaHkasail Balcliar. 
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Grant Dufi; and by Mr. Ranade. Tbo former has surmised that 
lie Wiis actuated by superstition. Mr. Ranade attributes it 
to some deep-laid scheme still undiscovered. The real reason 
was, I think, the following. >Shivaji remembered that his 
father Shahaji had separately fought with success both Moghuls 
and Bijapur. Combined they had overthrown him. Shivaji 
had for this reason avoided hostility with Delhi until jie had 
made terms with Bijapur. Trusting in Ali Adil Shah’s honour, 
he had then attacked the Moghuls. But as the recent invasion 
of the Konkan showed, the Bijapur king was not to' be trusted. 
He was now in league with Aurangzib and was endeavouring 
to recover his lost possessions. Shivaji therefore resolved to 
make peace with the Moghuls, and with their help so to reduce 
the power of Bijapur that never again would its intervention 
against him be of any consequence. 

Shivaji sent messengers to Raja Jai Sing as a brother Hindu, 
asking for terms. But the Rajput ciiief had no intention of 
being tricked as Sidi Johar had been. He therefore answered 
Shivaji’s message with civility but never ceased to press the 
siege of Purandar or to devastate the enemy’s possessions. At 
last Shivaji ,sent to Jai Sing his confidential minister, Raghunath 
Pant, who swore by the most binding oaths that this time 
his master really was in earnest (June 9, 1665). Jai Sing in 
the end believed him and desired that Shivaji should visit him. 
On his part he swore by the sacred t-ulsi plant , that if Shivaji 
did so, not a hair of his head would be harmed. Shivaji was 
at this time at Raygad. On receiving Jai Sing’s message he set 
out with 1000 horse.* When he reached Jai Sing’s tents, 
the latter sent a clerk with a body of aimed Rajputs to inform 
him that if he was serious in his intention to surrender, he should 
enter ; if not, he had better go back as he had come. Shivaji 
assured the clerk that he was really in earnest and the clerk 
conveyed his assurance to -Jai Sing. Jai Sing accepted it and 
sent a messenger of suitable rank to receive his visitor. Wlieu 

Grant Dufi says that Shivaji was accompanied by a slender retinue. 
But both the Sliedgmhar Sabhasad Bakkars say that he took 1000 men. 
It woidd have been dangerous to have taken less. 


SMvaji entered Jai Sing’s tent, the Rajput chief rose arid em- 
braced him. He seated Shiva ji on his right hand aiul I'epea.tediy 
promised that he would not only guarantee his safety, but 
would win for him the emperor’s pardon and favour. Shivaji. 
on his part assured the Rajput that he had no other Vvisli tha.n 
to beconie an ally of the emperor. After some fuTther conversa- 
tion, it was agi-eed that Shivaji should at once visit Diler Khan, 
who was still trying hard to take Piiraiidar. Indeed, he }uwl 
lost ail patience at the length and difficulties of the siege. He 
had torn oli‘ his turban and had sworn not to wear it again 
until the place fell."^' Nevertheless, on hearing that Shivaji had 
opened with Jai Sing negotiations fco which he had not been 
a party, Diler Kha.n,, so the Marathi chroniclers maintain, flew 
into such a passion that he tore his own wrist with his teeth-t 
He, however, received Shivaji with courtesy and soon fell under 
the charm of his address. Diler Khan pi'esented Shivaji with a 
sword, J which the latter wdth ready tact at once fastened round 
his waist. The interview closed with an exchange of compliments 
and an immediate ti’iice. Piiraudar fort was siirrenderecl to 
Diler Khan but the garrison and the refugees were permitted 
to depart. The terms of the peace had still to be considered. 
What Jai Sing demanded was the surrender of all Shivaji’s 
recent conquests from the Moghuls, all the territory which 
had once belonged to the Ahmadiiagar kingdom, c.nd Shi- 
vaji’s homage to the emperor for the rest of his estate. On tlie 
other hand Shivaji, although not ready to surrender ail demanded 
of him, Avas yet Avilling to make great sacrifices, provided tlmt 
he might have a free hand against Bijapiir. Eventually it was 
agreed that Shivaji should evacuate his recent gains in Moghid 
territory and all the ancient Ahmadnagar forts and districts 
except twelve. Included in his cession were l^urandar a,nd 
Sinhgad, He was to retain ail his other conquests from Bijapiir.§ 
In return for a large sum in cash payable in three instalmeids, 
lie was permitted to collect the clmuth and mrdeshrmkM, 1 fiat 

'i* Sabhamd Bahhar. 

t Sabhasad Ba'khar, Shedgavixtr Bahhar. 

t Kkifi Klmn. § The sum of money amounted to 40,00,000 pagodaH. 
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is to say, a fourth plus a tenth share of the government revenue 
of certain territories in Bijapur. Shivaji was in addition to 
assist Jai Sing in reducing Bijapur, and his son Sambhaji 
was to accept a command of 5000 horse in the imperial service. 
These terms were submitted to Aurangzib for approval. 
And the emperor, after some harsh reflections on Shivaii’s past 
conduct, graciously condescended to confirm them.'"^' 


* Auraagzib’a letter, Appendix, p. 214, There is great confusion about the 
number of forts sui-rendered. Grant Duff writes that SIiiTaji surrendered 20. 
Ivhafi Khan’s number is 23. The Sabhamd, Shedgavl'ur and ShivUgvijaya 
JJakhars mention that he surrendered 27. authorities agi-eo that he re- 
tained 12 forts. But there is a slight difference as regards the names between 
Grant Duff and Aurangzib’s letter. The cJimith and sardeslwtukld are not 
mentioned by the emperor. He probably did not understand their meaning. 
OTte terms occur in the SMvdigvijaya BaJchar. 
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APPENDIX 

AURAN(?ZIB'S LETTER TO SHIVAJl, PATER' AUGUST 26, ICti.L 

After compliments, . 

Your present letter, couched in Tcry humble strain, stating that a.oeeunt 
of your interview with Ra,;ja Jai Sing had been received. 

Wo are glad to note that you desire a general pardon for your conduct. 
Your wishes had already been communicated to us by your ofiicers, rm., tlmt 
you repent for your past deeds and that you surrender thirty (30) fords to tlieiu 
and would retain twelve (12) forts only with the adjoining territoiy, yielding 
in revenue 1 lakh of pagodas. In addition to these twelve (12) forts which 
formerly belonged to the Mzam Shahi government, you wish to retain another 
tract in the Konkan with a revenue of four (4) lakhs of pagodas, that you e 
taken from the Bijapur government and another tract under Bale Ghat in 
Bijapur territory with, a revenue of five (o) lakhs of pagodas. Y^oii want a 
Charter from us to this effect and you agree to pay to us forty (4d) lakhs of 
pagodas in annual instalments of three (3) lakhs. 

Our reply is that the policy pursued bv' you has been so unscru))uIous flsat- 
it does not deserve forgiveness. Nevertheless at Raja Jai Sing's reeorametida- 
tionAVe extend to you a general pardon and allow you to retain, as you Avisli, 
twelve (12) forts detailed below. 

The adjoining territory has also been granted to you. But out of the nine 
(9) lakhs of territory, that part Avhich is in the Konkan and yields four (4) 
lakhs and is at pwesent in your possession has been annexed to our empire. 
As for the other, wdth a revenue of five (5) lakhs, it wdll bo given you subjc.it 
to two conclitions. 

(1) You must recover it from tire Bijapur government before Bijaiuir 
falls into our hands. 

(2) You must join Jai Bing VA-.ith a woll-cfj[uip 2 )ed army .and discharge i he 
imperial work to his satisfaction and pay the stiiralatcd ransom a.ftc-r ilie 

: Bijapur conquest,' 

At present a tyiansab of 5000 horse has been offered to your son. s'hcrv 
liorsoman will have 2 or 3 horses. A dress also has been sent io you. I'kis 
mandate bears our testimony and our seal. 

Retails about the forts according to Raja Jai Sing’s letter. 

■ 1. Rajgad. 7. Alwari, 

« 2. Bhorap. 8. . Rayari. 

3. Ghosala. 9. Lingangad. 

4. TJdedurga. 10. Mahadgad. 

5. Torna, 11. pal. 

6. Talegad. 12. Kuwari. 




CHAPTER XIX 

vSHIVAJI AT AGRA 
A.D. 1665T0lf>6S 

The folly of wliicli tlie Bijapur king kad been guilty in bieaking 
bis treaty with Sliivaji now became •a.pparent. Aurangab 
regarded Sbivaji. as little better tban a bill bandit, wbo was 
never likely to be formidable beyond the footbills of the Sabya,- 
dris. But tbe reduction of Bijapur. and Golconda was tbe 
darling wish of bis life. It bad tbrougbout been tbe policy 
of tbe Mogbul emperors to destroy tbe Musulman Mngdoms 
wbicb bad risen upon tbe ruin of tbe Afghan empire. They 
bad previously been provinces of Delhi. They bad revolted 
when tbe central power was weak. They sbould be recovered 
when tbe central power was once more strong. Akbar, with 
far smaller resources tban Aurangzib, bad overthrown tbe 
kingdoms of Guzarat, Kbandesb and Bengal. Sbab Jeban bad 
conquered Abmadnagar. Tbe conquest of Bijapur and Golconda 
would enable Aurangzib to overrun all southern India, until 
bis frontiers everywhere reached tbe sea. He would then be 
free to guard with tbe whole strength of tbe empire tbe north- 
western passes against tbe barbarians of Central Asia. 

In spite, therefore, of tbe aid given by Ali Adil Sbab to the 
Moghuls in their attack on Sbivaji, Aurangzib ordered Jai 
Sing and Diler Khan at once to invade Bijapur territory and if 
possible to storm the capital. Sbivaji, with 2000 horse and 
8000 or 9000 infantry, joined tbe Mogbul army (November, 
1665). Considerable success at first attended the expedition. 
Sbivaji attacked Pbaltan, tbe fief of tbe Nimbalkars, his relatives, 
and soon reduced it as well as tbe fort of Tatbwada about 10 
miles to tbe south-east. He also made a successful night attack 
on the Bijapur forces in tbe Konkan. In the meantime, Jai 
Sing and Diler Khan moved on Bijapur itself. They met with 
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no sexioiis resistance until tliey came to Mangalveda, a strong 
place about 60 miles north, of Bijapur. It was gallantly defended 
but fell -after a week’s siege, ^ 

Hiler Khan and Jai Sing now began to draw their troops 
round Bijapur and to hold high hopes that it would soon capitu- 
late. « But Ali Adil Shah rose to the height of the danger. His 
light horse spread out in every direction to invade the Moghul 
territories and to cut the ^communications of the besiegers. 
He had the wells for miles round Bijapur poisoned and all stores 
and food supplies likely to fall into Moghul hands destroyed. 
At the same time he appealed to the king of Golconda to send 
him reinforcements. 

Shivaji, after the fall of Phaltan and Tathwada, moved south- 
wards and took a number of minor forts. While so engaged, 
he received from the emperor a letterf in which he expressed 
his appreciation of Shivaji’s gallantry and informed Shivaji 
that he had sent him a jewelled^vord. Encouraged by this 
praise and his own recent successes, Shivaji invested Panhala. 
But the investment proved a failure. The garrison inflicted 
on the besiegers such a serious check that they raised the siege 
and fell back upon Vishalgad. While there, Shivaji received 
a second letter from the emperor. In it Aiirangab invited the 
Maratha prince to court, promising him leave to return homo 
when he wished. At the same time Aurangzib again expressed 
his appreciation of his recent services and informed Shivaji 
that he had sent him a dress of honour.^ 

Shivaji sought the advice of Bhavani, and again the uT}rds 
spoken by her through Shivaji’s mouth and recorded by Balaji 
Abaji were favourable. Ramdas§ also advised Shivaji to go to 
court and thus to remove all suspicions from Aurangzib’s mind. 
8Mva,ji, after some further consideration, decided that he would 
accept the emperor’s invitation. He left his state in the hands 
of his mother Jijabai, Moro Pingle the Peshwa, Nilopant Sondev 
and Annaji Datto. § To Jijabai was also entrusted, the care 

* Khafi Khan. 

t letter from Anrangzib ; see Appendix A, p. 22,1. 

t See Appendix B, p. 225, 

§ Shivdigvijapa Balchnr. 
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of fcihiviiji’ri wives and of iiis second son Rajaram. Sambliaji 
’.vas to go with Ms father, and among Shivaji’s attendants were 
ihighnnathpant Korde, Kadtoji G-nzar, Trimbakpant Dabir, 
IlirajL Pharzand, Balaji Abaji, Yesaji Kaiilc and Tanaji Malnsare. 
Bhi vaji took with him also 1000 infantry and 3000 horse. He 
first went to Jai vSing’vS camp near Bijapnr.j The Rajput 
general received him cordially and when bidding him goodbye 
scn.t with him his own son Ramsing. Jai Sing told Ramsiiig 
tSi,at he had guaranteed SMvaJi’s safety and that as Ramsing 
vakiGci Ms father ’sword, he was to help Shiva ji to the utmost if 
he fell into any Idnd of danger. On the journey north, Shiva] i 
was constantly thrown into the young prince’s company, 
and long before it had ended, Ramsing was Shivaji’s devoted 
fiiend. 

Some weeks of travel brought the party to the neigh- 
bourhood of Agra. There Shivaji halted and despatched 
Ramsing to inform the emperor that Shivaji was awaiting his 
pieaiSiire. YTien Ramsing returned, he conveyed to Shivaji 
Aiiraiigzib’s wish that his guest should at once proceed to court. 
Slii\'aji had been led by the Raja Jai Sing to expect that an 
ofiicer of high rank would be sent to invite him to Agra. But 
the oiily officer who accompanied Ramsing on his return was 
one Muldilis Khan, a court official of little or no standing. 
Nevertheless Sliivaji said nothing but started with his escort. 
On reaching Agra he was given an audience (May 12, 1666). j: 


I 8hedf)a}>kar Bnklmr. 

J Grant Duff ;«id Ranade following the Marathi bciMars place the f^cone 
of Shivaji’s detention at Delhi. With the utmost deference to these eminent 
writers, 1' think that they are wrong. Khali IQian, who is fairly roiiahie as 
regards Moghul matters, places the scene at Agra, He is strongly supported 
by the original order of Shivaji in the Parasnis MSS by which he rewarded 
Kashi Tr imal and the mother of ICrishnaji Vishvanath. It rims as follows : 

“ On leaving A(/m, we left behind young Samhhaji, under the protection 
of Imshuiiji Yisvanath. 

The said gentleman had brought him safe to Raygad and liis mother and 
Kashi Trimal have accompanied Samhhaji to this place. We have therefore 
been plo.ased to pass an order to offer fifty thousand rupees as reward for the 
service. 

Rs. 2.5,000 to Kashi Trimal. 

,. 25,000 to the mother of Krishnaji Vishvanath. 
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He iH'eseiitcd a nazar or oftering of Es. 30,000. The enipeioi- 
then ordered him to take his place among commanders of 5000 
horse. This was a deliberate insult. Shivaji had rccenth;? 
taken the field with 10,000 men and commands of 5000 horse, 
had already been conferred on his son Sambhaji and on his 
subordinate Xetoji Palkar. The Maratha prince saw that lie 
was being maliciously flouted and, unable to control himself, 
turned to Eamsing and spoke frankly his resentment. The 
5 U)ung Eajpiit did his best to pacify him but in vain. Aurangzib, ■ 
wlio had no doubt hoped for some such incident, at once took 
advantage of it. He dismissed Shivaji without ceremony or 
return presents. Ho ordered him to be conducted to a hoiis<; 
prepared for him near the Taj Mahal outside the city and to be 
informed that the emperor had reported Shivaji’s conduet to 
Jai Sing. Until Jai Sing’s reply arrived, he was not to present 
himself at court. Shivaji’s son Sambhaji, however, should 
do so, but as a retainer of Eamsing. After Shivaji hail reached 
his house, a strong guard under a Musulman office]* named 
Polad Khan'*^‘ was placed round it, 

Shivaji was now in imminent peril. Any attempt to escajie 
would give the emperor the desired excuse to. behead him. On 
the other hand, if Shivaji made no such attoinpt, he ^s’ould 
probably remain a state prisoner for the rest of his life. >S'hi vaji 
first resolved to appeal to Aurangzib’s honour. He sent E.'ighn- 
nathpaiit Korde with a petition to the emperor. Tliei'cin he 
reminded Aurangzib of the safe conduct promised him, and of 
the assurances of Eaja Jai Sing. In return for freedom Shivaji 
undertook to assist in the conquest either of Golconda or uar. 
Eaghunathpaiit Korde was given an audience and su}>porte/i 
his master’s letter with such eloquence as he could hiinsell 
command. But a certain Jafl’ar Khan, whose wife v/as 
Shaistekhan’s sister and who was therefore connected ])_y 
marriage with the emperor’s family, had in the interval made 
ev&y endeavour to poison Aurangzib’s mind against Shivaji 
by distorted stories of his encounters with Afzul Khaii and 
Shaistekhan.' Aurangzib dismissed Eaghunathpaiit Korde v;ith 
; * He was a kotwal of 
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tlie cold answer tliat the matter would receive consideration. 
Witli a heavy heart 'JRa.ghunathpant repeated the reply to his 
imprisoned master. The latter then wrote to his friend Eamsing 
a]id begged him to intervene on his behalf.^ Ramsing gene- 
rously undertook the dangerous duty but met wdth iwr better 
success. The emperor told the Rajput that the matter was no 
longer any concern of hisf. Eventually Aurangzib sent a 
messenger to Shivaji to say that he could return to the 'Dccca]i, 
provided he left behind' him his son Sambhaji. as a hostage. 

Had Shivaji accepted this condition, he would have had either 
to sacrifice his eldest son, or to betray his countrymen. He 
declined it and began at once to consider all possible methods 
of escape. The same night he saw in a dream Bhavani, who, so 
he fancied, told him that he need fear nothing. f She would 
provide not only for his safety but for that of his son. Comforted 
by this vision, Shivaji’s resourceful mind soon evolved a plan 
which for ingenuity and daring has rarely been equalled. In 
pursuance of it, he sent a further petition to Aurangzib, in which 
he begged that he might at least send his troops back to the 
Deccan. The em|)eror was only too glad to consent to a. pi’0 |)osal 
which robbed Shivaji of his only protectors. And if he felt 
any suspicions, they were skilfully soothed by Shiva ji’s conduct. 
After his troops had departed, Shivaji repeatedly said to Polad 
Khan that he now no longer wdshed to depart. The em poror 
provided for his comfort on a liberal scale. His residence at 
Agra enabled him to save money, and if he could obtain the 
emperor's leave he wmuld send for his wives and motlier to Agra 
also. These, words were re|)orted to Aurangzib by Polad Ivlian 
and the emperor smiled indulgently at what he deemed the ] ,ietty 
avarice and mean spirit of the Deccan chief. Shivaji next 
asked leave to send his friends in Agra sweetmeats ajid choice 
dishes prepared in the Deccan manner.:i; The leave was given 
and Sliivaji’s friends gladly received the presents and sent him 
similar gifts in return. Shivaji sent further presents ai i d rccei veCl 

Hkmligvijaya Balchar. • 

t Sahhusad Balchar, 

;j; Jthafi Klian. 
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furtlier return gifts. Thus hardly a day passed without a stream 
of wicker-work baskets passing into or going out of the ya'isoncr’s 
door. At first Polad Khan had them all carefully examined. 
j3ut gradually his vigilance relaxed and the guards daily let the 
baskets pass without troubling to examine them. Suddenly 
Shiyaji announced himself ill. He complained of acute pain 
in the liver and spleen. He sent for the best doctors in. Agra 
and they prescribed for him various remedies. At first the,}" 
seemed to do the patient but little good. But in a few days 
Shivaji declared himself better and ordered that more baskets 
of sweetmeats should be prej^ared and sent to his friends, thiit 
they might rejoice with him at his recovery. He also bought 
three horses,^ which he sent wdth some of his attendants along 
the Mathura road. They were, he gave out, to be given as pre- 
sents to the Brahmans there, whoso ])rayers to Krishna had 
won his recover}''. That evening Shivaji and his son got each 
into a sweetmeat basket and their remaining followT/rs, dis- 
guised as porters, carried them out. One only of his retinue, 
the faithful Hiraji Pharzand stayed behind. f He entered 
Shivaji’s bed, and covered his head with muslin, but left exposed 
one of his hands upon which >Shivaji had placed his own signet 
ring.* 

Next morning Shivaji did not rise, and as there seemed 
a strange stillness about the house the guards entered it. They 
saw, so they thought, Shivaji lying on his bed ill with fever, 
w'-hile a boy massaged his legs. They went aw^ay satisfied that 
Shivaji had had a relapse. In the meantime Shivaji, Sanibhaji 
and their attendants had made their way to the spot where 
the horses awaited them, and had ridden as fast as possi ble 
to Mathura. There they changed their dresses and a.ssumed the 
garb of religious mendicants, with whom Mathura is at all times 
crowded. They sought shelter of three brothers A.nnaji, Kasliiji, 
and Visaji Trimal, who w'ere brothers by marriage of Moro 
■Pingle, Shivaji’s Peshw’a. They willingly agreed to take the 
fugitives to their house until such time as it might be convenient 
for them to continue their flight. By uow^ however, Bhivaji’s 

* Kiiafi Khaii. : Babhasad BaJehur, 
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esGjipe liad become known. About midday Hiraji Pharaand 
liad left SMvaji’s bed, had dressed himself and, on the pretext 
of going shoppiiig, had left the house wdth the boy who had 
massaged his legs. They went to Eamsing’s dwelling, informed 
him of what had happened and then started on foot to return to 
the Deccan.'*' Shivaji’s house w’as now completely deserted 
and when the guaids paid it another visit to satisfy themseha^s 
that he still lay on the cot, they found it empty. Polad Khcin 
reported the escape to Aurangzib, who instantly sent orders to 
local officers everywhere to search for the missing prince. Once 
in Mathura he was ail but caught. A. Brahman priest overheaid 
Bhivaji, f as he sat with his companions on the banks of the 
Jamna, discuss with them the various roads that led to the 
Deccan and give them instructions as regards present expeji- 
diture. The priest addressed the little group, observing that 
their talk was strangely out of keeping with their ascetic dress. 
.Fortunately a friendly priest named Krishnaji Vishvanatli, 
whom the three brothers had won to Shivaji’s service, silenced 
the curious questioner with a handsome present. And he, too, 
became a devoted adherent of the prince. 

The emperor failing to find Shiva ji elsewhere had giA’en 
orders that a close search should be made for him among tlie 
mendicant.s of Mathura, For the garb of the mendicant lias 
always been, and still is, the favourite disguise of the fugitive, 
whether criminal or political. It Avas, therefore, necessary for 
Shivaji to leave Mathura. But Sambhaji was too young to 
stand the fatigites of the journe}^ liis jn-esence, also, would 
add to the risk of detection. Shivaji left liim behind rvith 
•ICrislmaji Vishvanath’s mother.l He himself, with Krishnaji 
as his guide, started on Iiis homev’ard journey. It was 
unsafe to take a direct route. So Shivaji and his guide 
made for Benares and w^eiit through the usual routine fif 
v,'f)xship followed by pilgrims to that famous shrine. Frorji 
Benares they went to Allahabad and (xa.y<a and thence, bite 


Hahliasatl Bakhar. 

■{• SMvdigvijuyii Bakhar. 

■|; Soo Sliivaji’w letter ante. 
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Bengal.’®' Tlieii tiaej turned back and Journeyed to Indore. Skoui 
Indore they went southwards until at last they came to a village 
which Shivaji’s trooj)s., enraged at his detention^ had recently 
I'fiided and sacked. They asked shelter ol a farmer. He had 
biiifered with the other villagers and had lost his crops and live 
stoclr. Nevertheless he shared what he had with the travel -worn 
mendicants. Next morning they left him and a few days 
later they were in Poona. It was free from Moghul troops. So 
tShivaJi threw off his disguise and publicly announced his return. 

The welcome which he received resembled that which six years 
liefore had a’vvaited Charles II when he landed at Dover. The 
guns in every fortress of the Sahyadris boomed greeting to the 
well-loved leader. The common soldiers went mad with delight. 
The officers hastened in thousands to pay their respects and to 
hear from Shivaji’s own lips Ms romantic story. Prom Poona, 
SMvaji rode in state to Raygad (December, 1666 ). There his 
mother clasped him to her bosom and resigned back to him the 
power entrusted to her and the other regents when he left for 
Agra. One thing w^as wanting to the Joy of Jijabai and her son. 
Bambhaji was still exposed to danger. But not many weeks 
passed before he too reached home safe and well. After securely 
guiding SMvaji to Poona, Krishnaji Vishvanath returned to 
Mathura. Then taking wiiffi Mm his mother, ICashiji Trimal 
aad Sambhaji, he once again began the long Journey to I^ooua. 
The party Journeyed without incident until they reached UJJain. 
There a Musulman officer suspected that the handsome, Mghbred 
lad might be Sambhaji and addressed him. He was baffled by 
KasMJi’s coolness and devotion. ‘‘‘ The boy,” he said, “is my 
son. But a short time ago my mother, my wife, my son and 
I started together on a pilgrimage to Allahabad. M.y mother 
died on the way, my wdfe fell ill at Allahabad and died al.so. 

I am’ now taking my orphan son back to my own village.” “ In 
that case,” retorted the Musulman, you will have no objection 
to eat with your son of the same plate.” Although for a Brahman 
to eat with a Maratha, no matter how highly born, was to break 
the caste law and to incur a costly penance, ’Kashiji did not 
hesitate. He and Sambhaji shared the same dish. And the 

* SMn'iigvijaya JSakMr. • • 
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llusuluifin olficer, satisfied with the test, let the prisoner go. 
The party continued on foot as far as Rakshasahhuvan, a village 
on the banks of the Godavari. There they hired, horses and 
rode with all speed to Eaygad. Shivaji, overjoyed at his son's 
return, gave to each of the three brothers the title of Yishvasrao. 
He gave in addition to Kashiji Trimal an order for Its. 25,000 
a nd a similar order to Kiishnaji Vishvanath’s mother. Mor 
did he' fail to reward the hospitable villager of Malwa., who, in 
spite, of his own misfortunes, had yet extended a welcome to 
two wandering beggars. 

Sambliaji safe, Shivaji was free to take revenge on the Moghuls. 
Their ahairs in the Deccan had lateh'' been going none too well. 
Ali Adil Shah’s defence of Bijapiir had roused the sympathy 
of the king of Golconda. And in answer to his rival’s appeal 
for help, he had sent 6000 cavalry and 25,000 infantry. They, 
with the Bijapur horse, so harassed the besiegers that they were 
soon in a worse plight than the Bijapur garrison. At last Jai 
Sing reported to the emperor that he could no longer continue ' 
the investment. At the same time he fell back on Dharur and 
awaited orders.’*’ But Shivaji now entered the field. He recap- 
tured the Konkan surrendered by him, and then began to overrun 
the Desh. Jai Sing saw his retreat threatened. He abandoned 
ali the forts in the Desh except Lohgad, Sinhgad and Purandar 
and retreated to Aurangabad. The failure of Jai Sing’s expedi- 
tion and Ramsing’s suspected connivance with Shivaji’s escape 
led the emperor to recall him. But the war-worn Rajput did.not 
live to regain the capital. Death overtook him at Burhanpur 
a.4 ho travelled back to Delhi (July 12, 1667). In place of the 
dead officer Aurangzib re-appointed his son, Prince Muazzim, 
a, a Governor of the Deccan, and Jaswant Sing, Maharajdi of 
Jodhpur, as his second in command. The new viceroy had but 
little capacity and no liidug for Avar. Jaswant Sing had made 
Shivaji’s acquaintance at Delhi, and like all those who passed 
under the wand of the magician, became the prince’s enthusiastic * 
admirer. SMvaji on his part was willing , to make peace provided 
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that hiy old possessions were restored to Mm and that, as befoTc, 
he was given a free hand against Bijapnr. A treaty ensued 
very favourable to the Maratha leader (A..D. 1668). The emperor 
conferred on him the title of Baja, thus confirming the honour 
granted to Maloji by the Ahmadnagar king, and continued 
the mansah or command of OOOO horse to Sambhaji. He 
stored to Shivaji his father’sold fief of Poona, Chakan and 
Supa,* and the neighbouring forts except Sinhgadaiid Ps-randar. 
In lieu of his other claims on the old Ahmadnagar Idngdom, 
Shivaji received a fief in Berar and, so it would seem, was 
allowed to retain the Konkan which he had recently recoiuTuercd. 
SMvaji on the other hand undertook to aid the Moghuls in a fresh 
attack upon Bijapur. In pursuance of their agreement SMvaji 
sent a fine body of horse under Kadtoji Guzar, now ennobled 
by the title Prataprao Guzar, f to join Prince Muazzim’s army 
at Aurangabad. It does not, however, appear to have seen 
service. The Bijapur king, although he had forced Jai Sing 
to raise the siege, was heartily sick of the war, and with SMvaji 
once more an ally of the emperor, could hardly hope to repeat 
his recent successes. He sued for peace and obtained it by 
giving up the fort of Sholapur and other territory yielding 
180,000 pagodas. But lie had also to satisfy the claims of 
Shivaji to sardeshnuhlii and chautli which had been granted 
to Mm by Aurangzib in their first treaty. Ali Adil Shah 
commuted them for payment of 3-J- lakhs of rupees. SMvaji was 
now more powerful than he had ever been. Foi' a whole year 
he remained at peace with Ms neighbours and absorbed in the 
task of restoring order to his kingdom. Nor did he yrrovoke 
the war that afterwards broke out. The cause w^as the fresh 
treachery of Aurangzib. 

* Kanarle, 108. See ;i,lso Aurangzib’.s original letter, Appendix C, j). 22n. 

t Stivaji at this period, reduced Netoji Palkar and appointed Kadtoji 
Gnzar as the eorninandei’ of his cavalry. The reason is obscure. The. Babhasad 
JJal'har, p. 57, says the king, finding fault witli him (Ketoji Palkar) for not 
.laving attended his call in time, removed him from his office aw iSarnohat 
cavalry commander). 
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AURANGZIB’S LETTER TO SHIVAJI 

August, 1665 

After compiimonts. 

You are at present with your forces in the imperial camp. You reduced the 
forts of Phaltan and Tathwada which had belonged to the Bijapur govern- 
ment and you led the forces in the night attach ia the Konhaii, where the 
enemy had pitched his camp. 

This wo learn from Raja Jai Sing’s letter and it is the cause of our warm 
appreciation. 

In recognition of your services a handsome dress and a pretty iittio Jewelled 
sword are sent you. You will like it and the more hereafter you exert youruclf 
in this campaign 'the gimter will be our regard for you. 


APPENDIX B 

AURANOZIB’S LETTER TO SHIVA JI. 

March 5; 1666 

After compliments, 

Your letter sent to us together wdth Mirza Raja Jai Sing’s opinion, has been 
favourably considered by us. 

Wo have a great regard for you and therefore desire y on to come here quickly 
and without further loss of time. 

When we grant you audience we shall receive- you with great hospitality 
and soon jp*ant you leave to return. A present of .a drees has been sent you, 
which you v/ill accept. 


APPENDIX C 

AURANGZTE’S LITTER TO SHIVAIl 

Eobruary 24, 1668 

After compliments, 

Wo hold you in high esteem. On hearing the contents of your letter ‘Wo hav§ 
dignified you with the title of Raja. Yon will receive this distinction and show 
greater capacity for virork. Your wishes will tlien be fulfilled. 

You have spoken to us about your achievements. Everything will be set 
right. Be free from anxiety and. understand that you are in favour. 



CHAPTER XX 


SINHGAD, SURAT AND SALHUli 

" A. D. 1668 TO 1672 

Aurangzib, whose besetting sin was mistrust of Ms 
subordinates, refused them his confidence either in war or in 
peace. He had never given Diler Khan or Raja Jai Sing 
sufficient troo|)s either to destroy Shivaji or to .take Bijapur. 
And now that Prince Muazzim and Shivaji lived on amicable 
terms, the jealous emperor came to suspect that they were 
plotting his overthrow. The suspicion had no foundation. 
Prince Muazzim hated war and Shivaji had no wish to attack 
the Moghuls until he had secured his southern frontier from 
the assaults of Bijapur. Nevertheless Aurangzib sent Prince 
Muazzim an order directing him to seize at once the persons of 
Shivaji and Prataprao Guzar. Prince Muazzim, before the 
order arrived, heard of it from his confidential agent at Delhi. 
He sent for Niraji Ravji, Shivaji’s legate at Aurangabad, and 
advised him to leave with Prataprao Guzar before the order 
came. Niraji Ravji at once conveyed the warning to Pratap- 
rao Guzar, and the same night the latter led his contingent 
out of Aurangabad and by forced marches reached Raygad in 
a few days. When the official letter of the emperor arrived, 
Prince Muazzim was with perfect truth able to answer 
that it was impossible to seize either Shivaji- or Prataprao 
Guzar, as there was no longer a single Maratha at Aurangabad. 
Shivaji could hardly have been otherwise than angry at the 
news conveyed to him by Prataprao Guzar, but he concealed 
his, anger mider a show of satisfaction. The Moghuls,” he 
said laughing, “have maintained my cavahy for two years 
at their own expense. I shall now show them how much my 
horfes have profited by their care.”* 


* 8Jmdga/okar Bakliar. 
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SiNHaAB, Surat and Salher 

Tho Mogliiil garrisons at Sinhgad and Paranda.r liad long 
boon an eyesore to SKivaji and to his mother. The recent treach- 
ery of Aiirangaih showed him that it was impossible to remain 
at peace with the Moghnls. He therefore resolved to reduce 
the two great forts without further delay. A lively ballad* 
has preserved a fantastic but most interesting account ot the 
attack on Sinhgad. One Monday morning, according to the 
ballad writer, Shivaji was at Eaygad.f His mother Jijabai 
was at Pratapgad. The latter was combing her hair with an 
ivory comb. As she looked eastwards, her eyes fell on Sinhgad. 
It was shining in the sun like a new-laid egg. The sight goaded 
her to fury. She told one of her servants to ride to Raygad and 
call Shivaji to her, even if he had to get up from his dinner 
without washing his hands. Shivaji at once obeyed his mother’s 
summons, donned his armour, took his sword and shield and 
tiger claws, mounted his black mare Krishna and, riding as 
fast as he could to Pratapgad, announced his arrival to Jijabai. 
When they met he asked her the cause of her urgent message. 
She gave him no direct answer, but challenged him to a game 
of dice. Shivaji at first declined, saying that it was not right 
for a son to oppose his mother even in a game. But Jijabai 
overcame his scruples and then prayed to Bhavani for help. 
With the goddess’ aid she won the match. Shivaji then begged 
Ms mother to take as a forfeit any one of the fortresses in his 
possession. She refused them all, but demanded Sinhgad. 

The king protested that the renowned Ude Bhan defended it 
and that it was impregnable. But Jijabai insisted and threatened 
to burn up his kingdom with her curses unless he gave her 
Sinhgad. Shivaji perforce consented and told her to go with 
Mm to Raj gad. There he spent several hours thinking whom he 
should appoint to capture the fortress. At last the name of 
his old comrade Tanaji Malusare, sutbhedar of Umrathe, occurred 
to him. He sent a written message to Tanaji, ordering him to« 
^ be present at Rajgad witMn three days and accompanied by 

Siialegram Collection, p. 21. Thie writer was Talsidas Shahir. 

t In the ballad he is declared to be at Rajgad. - But, as the commentatoF 
rightly observes, the route followed by the messenger shows that ho must 
have been at Raygad, 
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I25OOO men. The messenger found Tanaji engage«i. in preparing 
for the marriage of hivS son Eayaba. But the werlrling Yas put 
off and with 12,000 men carrjdiig clubs and sickles Tanaji started 
for Kajgad. As he went, a coppersmith Tbirtl fiew across his 
]3atli. His nncle Bhelar nrge<i him to return as tln^ sight of sucli 
a bird was an evil omen. But Tanaji laughed at the old man’s 
fears and continued his march. As they neared Eajgad, lijahai 
thought that they were Moghuls and begged Shiva.ji to fire 00. 
them. But the king recognised his own banners and guessed 
that the troops were Tanaji’s . Shiva ji greeted Tanaji warmly. 
But the suhJiedar, wdth the freedom of an old friend, scolded 
the king for disturbing him in the middle of his stm’s marriage 
festivities. Shivaji excused himself, pleading that it was not 
really he but Jijabai w’^ho had sent for Tanaji. As, her son spoke, 
Jijabai rose. She first tlianlced Bhavani for Tanaji’s coming, 
then waved a lamp round Tanaji’s head and cracked her fingers 
on her temple so as to take to herself all his cares,**^ Tanaji, 
completely won by the queen’s acts, took ofi his turban, placed 
it at her feet, and promised to give her anything she wanted. 
She told him to give her Sinhgad and assured him that if he did 
so, she would regard him as Shivaji’s younger brother and her 
own son. Tanaji gladly agreed to go forth on the perilous 
quest. Jijabai gave a feast of which his whole force partook, 
and as they ate, Bhavani herself came and helped to serve 
them. After the feast was over, Jijahai gave to Tanaji’s soldiers 
clothes and w'eapojis, and they started for Sinhgad. On reaching 
a spot called Anaudi Bari, Tanaji assumed the dress of village 
headman and stole through the jungle until he reached the 
enemy’s outposts. They were Hindus of the Koli caste and 
seised him. He gave out that he was jxitil, or headina,ii, of 
Sakhara and that he had just met a tiger and had Ted to them 
for shelter. This satisfied the Eolis, w>’hose hearts Tanaji soon 
,w"o.n by presents of betelnut and opium. Xastljr he distributed, 
pieces of jewellery amongst them and confided to them that he 
was one of Shivaji’s nobles and sought information about the 
fort. They readily told him all that, they knew and a great deal 

* Ala bala. This is a very common practice among Incliim ladjefi. 
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la&re. Sinhgaa, they said, had a perimeter of six miles.* It was 
defeadod bj?' Ude Bhan aiid 1800 Pathaas and a miniLer of 
Arabs. Ude Bhan was a tremendous warrior. Ho had no less 
than eighteen wives and ate at each meal one and a half cows, one, 
and a hall sheep and one and a quarter maimds of rice. lie had a 
nian-Blaying elephant called Chandra vali and a Heutonant called 
Sidi Hillal. The latter had nine wives and ate at each meal one 
.sheep, half a cow and half a maund of rice. There were also Ude 
Bhan’s twelve sons, all stronger than he iiim.seif was. Lastly, the 
Kolis gave Tanaji Malusare a really valuable piece of informa- 
tion, namely that the right side of a cliff known as the Dongri 
Clifi could be escaladed. When Tanaji heard this, he rose, and 
promising handsome gifts to the Kolis if the fort w^ere taken, 
he returned to his men. The same night Tanaji and the army 
went to Ihe gate known as the Kalyan Gate. There Tanaji 
took out of a box Shivaji’s famous gliorpad Yeshwant, which 
had already scaled 27 forts. He smeared its head with red lead, 
put a pearl ornament on its forehead and worshipped it as a god. 
He then tied a cord to its waist and bade it run up the Dongri 
Cliff. Half way the ghorpad turned back. Shelar thought 
this an evil omen and urged Tanaji to abandon the enterprise. 
But Tanaji threatened to kill and eat the ghorpiad if it did not 
do his bidding. Thereupon Yeshwant climbed to the top of 
the cliff and fastened its claws in the ground. Tanaji then led 
the escalade. With their swords in their teeth, he and fifty 
men after him climbed up the rope. Wh&n these had reached 
the summit, so great was the rush of their comrades to climb 
up also, that the rope broke. The fifty men on the top of the 
fort were now in a desperate jiosition and w’ould have tried to 
jump down its sides. But Tanaji kept his head and bade them 
follow him and surprise the guards. The party crawled to 
the Kaiyan gate and noiselessly Idlled the Arabs guarding it. 
They then crawled to the second gate, where they killed 300 
Pathan.s, and a third gate -where they killed 400 Pathans. Oire, 
however, escaped and told tide Bhan. The latter had just 
drunk eighteen cups of wine, had eaten several bal],s of opium 
* Tko is really Under two miles. 
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and was about to seek the embraces of his wives. In spite of 
the urgency of the occasion, he refused to go himself, but ordered 
that his elephant Chandravali should be sent against the enemy. 
Its mahout gave the monster an incredible quantity of hJiamf 
and opium and drove it against Tanaji. The latter, however, 
e\"aded its charge and springing on its back killed it by cutting 
off its trunk with a single sword stroke. Ude Ehjin next sent 
Sidi Hillal to meet the enemy. Sidi Hillal donned his armour, 
and killing his nine wives, ^ marked his forehead with their 
blood and then sought out Tanaji. On meeting him Sidi HilIo.l 
bade him take grass in his mouth, iiut his sandals on his head, 
and beg for mercy. Tanaji refused, and after warding off 
eighteen successive sword cuts, clove the Sidi open from the 
turban to the navel. Ude Ehan, however, still refused to leave 
his wi^'es. He ordered his twelve sons to go forth, to battle. 
But they were no more fortunate than their forerunners, Tv;eive 
strokes of Tanaji’s sword cut them into twenty-four pieces. 
His sons’ death at last roused Ude Ehan. He cut do\vn Ms 
wives just as Sidi Hillal had done and rallying the rest of the 
garrison he went towards the Kalyan Gate. Seeing that the 
storming party only numbered fifty Ude Ehan and his Pathans 
rushed at them. Ude Ehan cut down Tanaji, But Shelar 
avenged his death by instantly killing Ude Ehan. Nevertheless 
the small Maratha force would soon have been overpowered, 
had not Ehavani of Pratapgad flung open with her own hand 
the Kalyan Gate, thus enabling Siiryaji, Tanaji’s brother, and 
the rest of the 12,000 men to enter the fort. The fight 
was then soon over. The garrison was kiilecl. The imperial 
standard was torn down. Shivaji’s banner was hoisted 
in its place. Five cannons were fired and some buildingB 
set alight to announce to SMvaji that Sinhgad was his, 
SMvaji hastened from Raj gad and mounted the steep path 
that leads up Sinhgad. He entered the fort through the 
Kalyan Gate and rode until he saw the corpse of hie 
gallant comrade Tanaji Malusare. As the king stopped to 
gaze at it, his soldiers crowded round him to congratu- 

* He killed hie wives to safeguard his honour in case ho did not return. • 
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late liim on tiie capture of tlie Lion’s fort.'* ** But he silenced 
them with a bitter laconism, such as Julius would have envied. 
“ I have got the Fort,” he said, “ but I have lost the lion ” 
(Feb uaiy 17, 1670).t 

The fall of .Sinhgad was followed by that of Purandar, escaladed 
by Suryaji Malusare ; and between February and June, 1670, 
the. Peshwa, aided by Mlopant Sondev and Annaji Datto, 
had removed every trace of the Moghul occupation from Shivaji’s 
territories. The king nest tried to surprise Shivner, the great 
fort near Jiinnar. He had been born there and he had long 
desired to win it, that he might thereby secure his northern 
frontier. Ii\ this enterprise his good fortune deserted him. 
When the leader of the storming party reached the summit 
of the fort, he was seen by one of the wives of the garrison.:j: 
vShe flung a stone at him which knocked him over backwards. 
As he fell he overturned those who followed him. And the 
noise of their fall roused the garrison, who cut the ropes to which 
the storming party clung and thus repulsed the attack with 
heavy loss. 

After this failure Shivaji turned once more to Janjira. He 
took all the bridge-heads which Fatih Khan had established 
on the mainland and drove him and such forces as he stpl had 
with him back into the island. These defeats weighed heavily 
on Fatih Khan’s mind. It was hopeless for him to expect aid 
from Bijapur, separated as it and Janjira were by Shivaji’s 
possessions. Shivaji’s fleet too washy now more than a match 
for F atih Khan’s ships and, attacked hy land and sea, he despaired 
of a successful defence. He therefore opened negotiations with 
SMvaji, ofleriug to surrender Janjira, jmovided that he and his 
garrison were allowed to go free. Shivaji wished at any cost tc. 

* “Sinli” means lion and “ gad ” fort. The Marathi words of Sliivaji 
were, “ Gad ala, pan Sinh gela.” 

f A less romantic but more probable story is to be found in the 
Balchar. According to the author of that chi'onicle, Tanaji and bis brothfiir 
Suryiiji surprised Sinhgad without divine assistance and with a force of only 
a thousandMawal infantry. The garrison consisted of seven hundred Rajputs, 
who defended themselves gallantty until over five hundr'cd had been killed 
or wounded in the attack. 

% ’Fxyev, Bastern Travels. • 
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secute tkm powerful siavai base and be leatlily agrec^d to Fatih. 
Khaa^s terms. But the Jatter’s design was frustrated when, on 
the Yorj po.int of execution. As I have previously related, 
the governors of the island, when it was under the kings of 
Ahmadnagar, were Abyssinian kinsmen or IViends of Malik 
.Aoibar. Upon its transfer to Bijapur they became Fatih Khan’s 
subordinates. Hearing of his treason, they resolved both to 
save Janjira from Idle infidel and to rid themselves of their 
Afghan superior. Their three leaders were named Sidi Sambal, 
Sidi Yakut and Sidi Khairyat. They suddenly seized Fatih 
iChan and put him in chains. They sent a despatch explaining 
to the Bijapur king their conduct. At the same time they sent 
another despatch to Aurangabad offering in return for aid from 
the Moghul fleet to hold Janjira as a dependency of Delhi. The 
Moghuls gladly consented and the Surat fleet relieved Janjira 
by joining the Sidi’s fleet, which thus recovered command of 
the sea. 

It w^as characteristic of Shivaji that adversity seemed to 
stimulate his mind and that brilliant successes closely followed 
his gravest disasters. During the last six years the town of 
Surat had recovered its prosperity. Yet in spite of the Maratha 
raid of 16G4, the Moghul government had taken no steps to 
prevent its repetition. Shivaji resolved to profit by their 
negligence and to make Siuat pay for the aid given to Janjira 
by the Moghul fleet that had sailed from the Tapti. On October 1 , 
1670, nows reached Surat that a Maratha army 15,000 strong 
had entered Guzaiat, and two days later its vanguard was seen 
to approach the mud walls. The inhabitants fled, as before, 
to the surrounding villages and the governor and his garrison 
repeated their former cowardice by at once retiring to the castle. 
The English, Dutch and French merchants got ready to defend 
their factories, and the guards of two seraglios, one maintained 
by Persian and Turkish merchants and another by a fugitive 
prince from. Kashgar,* resolutely prepared to protect their 

* This account is taken from tUe English letter of Kovoinbor 20 preserved 
ju Hedge’s Diary, Vol. II, p, 226. The prince of Kashgar is said to have been 
connected with Aurangzib and to have been dethi’oned by his own son. 
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charges. The rest of the city was abandoned as before to 
Maratha piunderers. Shivaji. however, thought that the 
Kashgar prince’s seraglio would be w'-orth capture. As it stood 
close to the French factory, the Marathas made a continued 
attack on both. The French resisted gallantly for some time, 
but learning that the Marathas chiefly desired a passage to the 
prince’s harem, they agreed to allow it in return for their* own 
safety. Shivaji now' attacked the seraglio from all sides luitil 
dark, but without carrying it. During the night the Kashgar 
prince took fright and fled wnth his servants, v/oineii and 
j)ortabIe treasure to the castle. But he w^as forced to leave 
behind a vj^st store of gold and silver plate and handsome 
furniture, which next day -was taken by the Marathas. A body 
of troops had tried on the previous day to storm the English 
factory, but had been reinilsed by the gallantry of the factors 
led by Mr. Streinsham Master. A fresh attempt was made 
by the Marathas on October 4, but again without result. The 
Marathas then proceeded to pillage the town, while the garrison 
did nothing but fire into it from the castle, setting fire to a 
nmnber of houses. On October 5 a Maratha force for a third 
time appeared before the English factory and warned Streinsham 
Master that unless the garrison made their submission by sending 
Shivaji a present, the king w^ouid consider it incumbent on Jiis 
honour to storm the place. The English, who had no wish 
to drive the king to extremities, gladly agreed to send him a 
peace ofiering. The two Englishmen entrusted with it were led to 
Shivaji’s tent outside the town. The king received them, accord- 
ing to their own account, with the greatest courtesy. He took 
their hands in his and told them that he regarded the English as 
Ms best iriends and that he would never do them any b,a,rm.* 
The same evening SMvaji withdrew his army laden with booty. 
But before he left he sent a letter to the principal merchants, 
in which he informed them that unless they paid him an annual 
tribute of 12 lakhs he would return and burn Surat to the grom^^i. 
At the time of his. first raid SMvaji had returned to the Konkan 

* The Company were so pleased with Master’s daring and jn'iideiice that 
they struck a medal to commemorate the incident. 
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thTORgli Dharampur. TMs time, confident in tlio mmlDcr oi: 
his troops, he followed the main road from Surat to Aurangabad, 
which passed by Salher fort and Ghand'wad town. A t C hand'wad 
he proposed to leave the main road and return’'* through the 
Nasik pass to the Konkan. But the news of his raid on Surat and 
of his line of retreat had reached Aurangabad, A body of Moghul 
cavalry under Baud Khan set out to harass hi.s' rearguard, while 
a large Moghul, army marched to the Sahyadris and blocked the 
Nasik pass. The plan, both well-conceived and well-executed, 
failed through the excellence of Shivaji’s information. He sent his 
plunder through other passes in the mountains, and then turning 
with a body of horse on Baud Khan’s cavalry overrrhelmed it at 
Khadase. Eetiirning swdftly, he charged wdth his wKoIe army 
the Moghuls who held the Nasik pass and completely routed 
them. He then led his troops and treasure safely to Raygad. 

With the spoil of Surat Shivaji equipped 30.000 fresh troops 
and a pow'erfiil fleet. With the latter he made a demonstration 
along the Guzarat coast as far as Broach. The Moghuls, antici- 
pating a raid on Broach similar to that twfice made on Surat, 
sent all their available reinforcements into Guzarat. This was 
what Shivaji had desired and he now led an army into Khandesh. 
The garrisons of the Khandesh towns fought with great courage 
hut they w^ere separately defeated. The forts of Aundha, 
Patta, Trimbak and Salher fell and Shivaji laid waste the whole 
of the fertile province as far as Burhan]iur on its noiriK-easteru 
- frontier. "While Shivaji overran Khandesh, Moro Pingle descend- 
ed through the Nasik pass, reduced the Jawhar State and 
exacted contributions from the Kolw^an, now the northern part 
of the Thana district (January, 1671). Shivaji then fell back 
upon the Sahyadri Momitains. But as he did so, he made the 
headman of every village undertake to pay him a fourth of the 
revenue as a safeguard against further attack. Thus was the 
cjiauih imposed for the first time on a Moghul province. These 
disasters to the Moghul arms led to a change in the Aurangabad 
government. The emperor recalled Jasw^ant Sing and in Ms 
place he sent Mahabat Khan, the veteran officer who had 

* See SabMmd and Shedgavkar Balchara and Scott, Deccan, Vol. II, p, 28. 
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conquered Daulatabad for the Emperor Shah Jehan, together 
with a new army of 40,000 men. ‘ The Moghuls now re-assumed 
the ofiensive. They at first met with some successes. They 
re-captured Aundha and Patta before the monsoon broke, and 
early in the next year (1672) they invested Saiher and cut to 
pieces a body of horse* sent by Moropant Pingle to reinforce 
the garrison. Shivaji ordered Moropant Pingle and Prataprao 
Giizar to proceed in person with all their available troop? 
to relieve Salher. Mahahat Khan sent the greater part of Ms 
a.rmy under one Iklas Khan to attack the relieving force as it 
approached the fort. The Marathas w’'ere advancing in two 
columns, Prataprao Guzar on the w’-est, and Moropant Pingle 
on the east, of Salher. Iklas Khan tried to prevent their junction 
by throwing himself between them and destroying them one 
after the other. The plan failed. But the MogMiJs with the 
utmost courage fought a confused running battle of which the 
result was long doubtful. After twelve hours the superior 
mobility and numbers of the Maratha hoi’se prevailed. They 
joined in the centre, and there holding Iklas Khan, turned both 
his flanks. A last vigorous charge completed the Moghul defeat. 
Only 2000 men, v/ith Iklas Khan and his lieutenant Eahlol 
Khan, escaped from the rout. The rest of the Moghul army, 
about 20,000 strong, either fell on the field or surrendered. 
6000 horses, 125 elephants and a vast spoil of jew’els and treasure 
became the prize of the conquerors. I But the gain in prestige 
was greater still. For the first time the Marathas had won a 
pitched battle against a disciplined Moghul army, led by a soldier 
trained in the school of Akbar and Shah Jehan. Deserters from 
Bijapur and Delhi and recruits from all parts of the country 
flocked in thousands to the standard of the king. To continue 
the siege of Salher was now hopeless and Mahabat Khan retired 
with his shattered army behind the bastions of Aurangabad. 

* Sahhasad Balc'har. Tho Bakhar gives the nnmher tm 2000. ' Grant 
Buff esthimtes it at 2000. ® 

t I have based my account of the battle of Salher on the SahM'Set-d Bukhar. 
Grant Duff’s account is somewhat different. On Shivaji’s side Suryajirao 
Kakde, a distinguished soldier, fell. To the wounded prisoners Shivaji behaved 
with great humanity. He tended their wounds and, when well, dismissed 
them vrith presents. 


CHAPTEE XXI 

THE CROWNING OF 

A.D. IG72T0 1674 

Aftee Sixty years of miscrabJe servitude to Castile, tbe Portuguese 
nation rallied round the Duke of Braganza and witli Frencli aid 
and their oivn courage achieved their independence. To secure 
it they entered into a marriage connexion with the royal house 
of Stuart. In 1661, Charles II, who had just won back the 
throne of England, married Princess Catherine of Portugal. 
As a dowry to his daughter, the Portuguese king gave Tangier 
on the north-west coast of Africa and tlie fort and island of 
Bombay on the w'est coast of India. To the Lisbon government 
the dowry seemed a small one. Tangier proved a death trap to 
the English soldiers who guarded it. The island of Bombay was 
a low-lying group of rocks off the Konkan coast. Only eleven 
Portuguese families resided there* and seventy “ Mosquitoers ” 
or armed Indian Police were deemed a sufficient garrison. But 
it formed a magnificent refuge for ships, by affording them a 
shelter from the fury of the south-west monsoon. And the 
Portuguese viceroy, Do la Costa, with x^rophetic truth wTote 
to his king that the Indian empire would be lost to his nation 
from the day that the English landed on the island. At first, 
it is true, the cession did England but little good and the quarrels 
bGt\veen the English governor and the Portuguese viceroy as 
to the inteiqu'ctation of the grant caused Charles II in a fit of 
vexation to transfer on March 27, 1668, Bombay to the East 
India Company. 

' Although it was not until 1674 that the wise and chivalrous 
Gerald Aungier transferred the head-quarters of the Company 
from Burat to Bombay, the acquisition of the island drew'’ the 
* See Mala’bari, B&mbay in the, Makinrj, p, 93. 
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Ersglisli. almost at once, into the sphere of Indian politics. At 
Surat they had -wasted little thought on matters other tlsioi 
bills of lading or books of accounts. Even the seisirre of their 
■factors at Kajapiir and Shivaji’s two attacks on Surat distur};o<l 
but for the monient the even tenoiir of their lives, hlo-w the 
possession of the Bombay harbour with its great advantage's 
as a naval base made their alliance desirable both'’ to 
the Moghuls and to Shivaji, Shivaji passed the monsoou! 
of 1672 in improving his concjiiests in the Koiwan ajKl 
in -forcing the Koli chiefs to pass treaties and to promise 
contingents when needed. He also demanded trib/ate from 
the Portuguese settlements at Daman and Salsette. The 
Portuguese refused, and a body of Marathas tried to surprise 
the fort of Ghodbunder on Salsette Island, still a Portuguese 
possession. The Portuguese repulsed them. But the a.ttaelv; 
alarmed the English factors, who began to fortify their new 
acquisition and to beg Shivaji to enter into a treaty with them., 
Shivaji in reply pressed them to Join him against Janjira and 
with their ships to help him destroy the Sidi ’s fleet. The English 
explained that the presence of their factory at Surat forced them 
to keep neutral. Shivaji then bade them return to Eajapiir 
and re-estabhsh their settlement there. But the English msisted 
that, before they did so, he should indemnify them for their 
■previous losses there. This Shivaji refused to do, and lor the 
time the negotiations fell through. 

The disaster of Salher had caused intense irritation to Au'rai ig- ’ 
rib. He at once recalled Mahabat Khan and Prince 'Muazzlm 
and appointed Bahadur Khan Koka, afterwards knowm as lihin 
Jahan Bahadur, and then governor of Giizarat, to be viceroy 
of the Deccan with Diler Khan as his second hi command. 
The new governor soon proved himself quite unfit for the post. 
In spite of Diler Khan’s ad-vice, he gave up all offensive opera- 
tions against the Marathas and tried to bar their entrance into 
Khandesh by a chain of blockhouses along the Western Ghats.*^ 
The Marathas, however, turned aside from Khandesh and overran 

Bcott, Deccan, Vol. II, p. 33. The Persian author gives tho names of the 
places whore Baliadxir Khan built blockhouses. 
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til© country betAveen Ahmadnagar and Aurangabad. Tlie 
viceroy pursued them from place to place, but was always too late 
to catch them. In fact so imbecile was his conduct that Shivaji 
was led to disregard him entirely. And while part of his army 
plundered the Moghul territories, he engaged with the rest in 
a distant and iirofitable expedition. 

While the English and the Dutch merchants at Surat had 
worked up their trade on business lines and had thereby made 
considerable profits, the French had not been so successful. 
Their factory, founded in 1642, was equipped on too lavish a 
scale to yield any return. At last M. de la Haye thought that 
an establishment on the Coromandel Coast might bring him more 
profit. Close to the site .of modern Madras w^as the little town of 
St. ThomS. It had once been a Portuguese settlement, but 
in 1669 the Idng of Golconda had taken it by storm. De la 
Haye raided it from the sea and drove out the Golconda garrison. 
The Golconda king equipped an army and sent it to recover the 
little fort. WTien his forces W’^ere well on the way to the Coro- 
mandel Coast, Shivaji appeared with a large Maratha force at 
the gates, of Hyderabad. Resistance was useless and the Gol- 
oonda king was obliged to ransom his chief town by the im- 
mediate payment of two million pagodas. Shivaji then returned 
with his usual expedition to Raygad. In his absence, however, 
another mishap had befallen him at Janjira. 

Sidi Sambal had died shortly after the overthrow of Fatih 
"Khan* and been succeeded as governor by Sidi Yakut (A.D. 
1672). The new governor was a man of enterprise and ability and 
his ships constantly captured Maratha vessels and sent the 
heads of their sailors to Aurangabad. Hearing of Shivaji*s 
absence, he again asked Bahadur. Khan for the aid of the Moghul 
fleet. The latter consented and begged leave of the Englishf to 
let his fleet drop anchor in Bombay so that the Moghul troops 
might land and attack Shiyaji’s neighbouring possessions. 
The king’s agent warned the English that if they consented, 
it would mean war with his master and the certain loss of Bombay. 

* Kkafi Elian. 

t Omo, Historical Fragments , pp. 30-31. 
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Tlie Bnglisli placed their difficulties before Bahadur Khan 
and informed Mm that they were but merchants and could not 
take sides with either of the contending governments. The 
Moghuls then pretended to give up their project in disgust. But 
a little time after returning to Surat, they set out for a cruise. 
Suddenly altering their course they entered the port of Danda 
Rajpuri. There they destroyed a number of Shiva ji’s ships 
and took 200 Maratha sailors. These Sidi Yakut tied to stones 
and hung overboard. He then attacked Danda Rajpuri iteelf. 
This fortress, which SHivaji had conquered from Fatih Khan, 
was of the utmost value to the garrison of Janjira. Without 
it the garrisoij. ran a great risk of being starved out. With it 
as a bridge-head, they commanded a large stretch of fertile 
<M)untry. One night Sidi Yakut sent Sidi Khaixyat, his second 
in command, to attack Danda Rajpuri from the land side, 
while he himself led a force in boats to attack it from the sea. 
The commandant was the Ragho Ballal Atre who had killed 
Chandra Rao More at Jaoli. Usually an efficient soldier, he 
allowed his vigilance to relax in the celebration of the Holi.* 
Surprised by Sidi Khairyat’s party, he summoned the whole 
garrison to repel it. Sidi Yakut in the meantime swiftly 
climbed the unprotected western wall of the fortress. The garri- 
son, taken between two fires, were overpowered and mercilessly 
massacred. Following up tMs success Sidi Yakut attacked 
six or seven minor forts in the neighbourhood. All but one 
succumbed to the first assault. One held out for a few days in 
hope of succour. At last, greatly distressed and tempted by Sidi 
Yakut’s oath that he would spare the garrison, the commandant 
surrendered. Sidi Yakut then did what Shivaji would never 
have done. He broke Ms word and inhumanly put to death 
every male in the place, whether armed or not. Forcibly 
converting the young women and the children to Islam he 
reduced them to slavery. Only the old women were permitted 
to return to their homes. ® 

On December 15, 1672, Ali Adil Shah, the king of Bijapur, 
died. The state had suffered greatly during His reign, The 

* Oojft Elliot and Dowson, VoL Vn, p. 290. 
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Aiogliiils ikaAl taken all its territories nortk of the Bhima Eiver. 
Bhi vaji had conquered the Konkan as far south as Phonda and 
the western desli or plateau to the east of the Sahyadiis. Ali 
Adil Shah had, it is true, reduced a immher of petty chiefs, 
who had made themselves independent upon the fall of Yijaya- 
iiagar, and had pushed his frontier far to the south. But these 
conquests, in the decaying condition of the central government, 
weakened rather than strengthened its power. Latterly Shivaji 
in return for an annual payment of three lakhs had abstain- 
ed from invasion. But now that All Adil Shah, with whom he 
had made the treaty, was dead, the Maratha king held himself 
absolved from his engagements. In this view he.vras no doubt 
confirmed by his agents’ reports of the state of Bijapur, where 
reigned faction and discord. In March, 1673, he collected a 
large force at Vishalgad and retook Panhala, vvhich had been 
in the power of the Bijapur king ever since its capture by Sidi 
Johar. But the main object of the expedition was the plunder 
of the rich town of Hubli to the south-east of Dharwar. During 
the prosperous days of the Bijapur kingdom, Hubli had been 
a great mercantile emporium, and renowned for the manufacture 
of cloth. The English company had stationed a brolcer there 
in order to buy cloth specially intended for sale in England, 
The Maratha vanguard under Annaji Datto surprised and routed 
the Bijapur garrison and the plunder exceeded even that of 
Siira,t. From the English depot alone cloth worth nearly 
£3000 was taken, and when the Maratha army had left, the 
Bijapur garrison returning completed the ruin of the town. 
The English demanded compensation, but Shivaji maintained 
that his troops had spared their storehouse and assessed their 
losses at £70 only. The English at Bombay were natiirally 
indignant and they soon had an opportunity of putting pressure 
on the king. In May, 1673, the Moghul fleet ajipeared oil: 
Bombay and again asked leave of the English to spend the 
monsoon in the harbour. Had the English consented, the- 
Moghul fleet would have been in a position to raid any point 
it pleased on Shivaji’s coast. Gerald Aungier brought this to 
Shivaji’s notice and pressed for compensation for the raids on 
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Raja-pur and Hubli. But tlie damage done to the Eiiglis]i at 
Hiibli seems- not to have been •communicated by Aiinaji 
Datto, the Maratha commander, to his master for Shi vaji 
maintained to the last that it did not exceed 200 pagodas. He 
declined, therefore, to settle the Hubli claim but j)romised to 
pay the Ra,japnr claim, provided that the English again settled 
at Rajapur. To this they agreed ; but they’- evaded the Maratha 
king’s demand to furnish Mm vrith cannon. MTiile thus negotiat- 
ing with Shivaji, Gerald Aungiei managed with great dexterity 
not to ofi’end the Moghuls. He allorved four of their frigates' 
to take shelter in Bombay harbour, and the rest of the Moghul 
fleet returned to vSurat. 

During the. monsoon of 1673,* the Bijapur governor of Ivarwar, 
the capital of the modern collectorate of Canara, revolted and . 
plundered both the Portuguese and the English. This enabled 
the Mai'Mha king to increase the confusion of the wretched 
Bijapur kingdom. He wished, however, to remain for the time 
being at peace with the Mogliuls. He, therefore, sent large 
sums of money to Bahadur Khan to ensure his neutrality. He 
then attacked Bijapur by’’ land and sea. His navy anchored 
off Karwar and landed a strong detachment of Maratha troops. 
They drove out the rebel governor, plmidered Ankola and Kaiuvar, 
and compelled the Raja of Bednux to hind himself to pay an 
annual tribute to Shivaji. At the same time a land force operat- 
ing from the Jaoli district surprised Parali, a fort six miles 
south-west of Satara, and afterwards took Satara, Ohandari, 
Wandan, Panda vgad, Nandgni, Tathwada, the line of forts be- 
tween Satara and Phaltaii cayrtiired by Shivaji for Aiirangzib 
and restored by him to Bijapur in the treaty of A.D. 1GG8- 
'When the rains had ceased, , Shivaji -went in person to attack 
Phonda, which blocked his commmucations with Karwar and 
Ankola. Phonda had been the last refuge of the Savants and 
had again fallen into the hands. of Bijapur. It was now stoutly* 
defended by a Musulman garrison. 'While Shivaji was vainly 
trydng to overcome their resistance, the Moghul fleet ventured 
out from the Surat harbour. On October 10,* the Sidi entered 

* Oxme, Eisim-kal Fragnimts. 
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Bombay liaiboiir, and disregarding the protests of Gerald 
Anngier. who drew his supplies from that part of the mainland, 
landed at the month of the Kiver Pen and laid waste the adjoining 
country. The Marathas, after expostulating with Anngier 
for allowing the Moghuls to land, first surprised and cut to pieces 
a detachment of Moghuls and afterwards defeated the main 
body in a pitched battle. The Abyssinian then withdrew^ his 
men and returned to Surat, where he gave so flowery an account 
of his feat of arms that he received a handsome money reward. 

The long defence of Phonda encouraged the Bijapur govern- 
ment to try by a^ counter-attack to regain Panhala, a most 
valuable bridge-head from, which to make raid's on Shivaji’s 
territory. They ordered Abdul Karim, the viceroy of the 
western province of Bijapur, to advance on Panhala, Shivaji 
at once detached Prataprao Guzar to plmider the coimtry on 
his line of communications. This Pratajjrao Guzar did so 
successfully that Abdul Karim fell back towards the capital! 
The two armies met at XJmbrani betw^een Miraj and Bijapur, 
Prataprao’s cavalry soon turned both of Abdul Karim’s flanks. 
By sunset the latter was in so critical a position that he sent an 
envoy to Prataprao Guzar, undertaking to abstain absolutely 
from any hostilities against the Marathas and to permit them 
to plunder his viceroyalty at will, provided they allowed him 
now to retire unmolested. Prataprao Guzar, a gallant and enter- 
prising soldier, but not a diplomat, was fooled by the humble 
promises of his enemy. He should have guessed that it was 
not in Abdul Karim’s power to keep them. If ordered to attack 
the Marathas, he would be bound to do so or resign his post. 
Nevertheless Prataprao allowed Abdul Karim and his army to 
escape. Shivaji, on hearing the news, grew extremely angiy. 
He censured Prataprao Guzar severely. The latter, in a fit of 
insubordination,* led his cavalry on a raiding expedition through 
rthe heart of the Aurangabad provinces as far as the frontiers of 
Berar, thus breaking Shivaji’s truce with the Moghul viceroy, 
Bahadur Khan. Nor did Abdul Karim keep his compact with 
Prataprao. He had no sooner reached Bijapur, than he recruited 
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another army and again advanced on Panhala. So serious was 
the danger that Shivaji compounded with the commandant of 
Phonda, and raising the siege returned northwards through the 
Portuguese territories near Goa, plundering them as lie went."'"' 
^Hien Abdul Karim had almost reached Panhala, Prataprao 
Guzar returned from his raid.* The king sent him w^ord that 
he should not show his face at court until he had destroyed 
Abdul Karim’s army.f The message reached the Maratha 
general as the battle opened. Once again his temper got the 
mastery of his judgment. He made a headlong charge on Abdul 
Karim’s army. The Bijapur troops were more heavily armed 
than the Marathas, whom they repulsed with great slaughter. 
Among those who fell w^as Prataprao Guzar himself. Abdul 
Karim piished his advantage vigorously and the main Maratha 
army was soon fleeing wildly towards Panhala. At the most 
critical moment of the battle Hasaji Mohite, the commander of 
5000 horse kept as a reserve, fell on the flank of the Bijapur 
troops as they pressed on in the disorder of victory. Instant- 
ly the fate of the battle changed. The Marathas rallied, and 
inflicting a severe defeat upon Abdul Karim forced him to fall 
back once more on Bijapur. The king heard the news of the 
battle with sorrow. All satisfaction at the success was lost in 
grief at the death of Prataprao. He reviewed the victorious 
army at Chiplun and in its presence referred feelingly to its 
dead commander. He bestowed handsome estates on his « 
relatives and chose Prataprao’s daughter to be the bride of his 
second son Kajaram. To Mohite, whose sldll and daring had 
won the losing battle, the Idng gave the title of Hambirrao and 
the vacant post of commander-in-chief of the royal cavalry. 

The anomalous position occupied by Shivaji had long exercised 
his mind. He enjoyed the hereditary title of Raja conferred 
on his family by the Ahmadnagar government. But the Kizam 
Shahi dynasty had long ceased to exist. He had been confirmech 
ill the title and created a noble of the Delhi empire. But since 
Aurangzib’s last treachery, Shivaji had renounced his fealty 


* Orme, Ilistoriml Fragments, 
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to t]ie Mogliul throne. It was, therefore, impossible to say 
whence he derived his authority. Nor was this difficulty merely 
academic. Por although the high-spirited Deccan nobles gladly 
folloived Shivaji in the field, they were unwilling in private life 
to concede to him any precedence. And at state dinners they 
resented that a Bhosle should sit on a seat raised above those 
assigned to Mohites, aiid Nimballvars, Savants and Ghorpades. 
Hes])olv:eof the matter to his secretary, Balaji Abaji Chitnis, and 
the latter urged him to take the royal crown from the hands, 
not of a Moghul emperor, but of a Benares priest. The king 
consulted his mother Jijabai, the saintly Eamdas and his 
favourite goddess Bhavani and found them • all favourable 
to his secretary’s suggestion. The next difficulty was to induce 
a Brahman xiriest of sufficient standing to leave the banks of the 
Ganges, and undertake the long journey southward. It was 
soon overcome. It so happened that one of the leading Brah- 
mans of Benares, Gaga Bhat by name, w^as on a visit to Paithan 
on the Godavari, and Balaji Chitnis urged that he should be 
aiiproached on the subject. The king agreed and sent his 
secretary on a confidential mission to Gaga Bhat. The secretary, 
on reaching Paithan, invited the holy stranger to come to Eaygad 
and there crown the king after the manner of the ancient Hindu 
Emperors. Gaga Bhat objected that Shivaji was a Maratha 
and that the ceremonies observed at Ayodhya and liastinapura 
were reserved for Kshatriya or Eajpiit Idngs. Chitnis met the 
■'objection by obtaining from Eaygad a genealogical tree which 
showed the unbroken descent of Shivaji from TJdesing, Maharaiia 
of Hdaipur. Gaga Bhat asked for time to consult his brethren 
on the banks of the Ganges. From them he received a favour - 
able answer and agreed to- comjily -with Shivaji’s request. He 
however attached to his consent an important condition. 'The 
king was no doubt of Eajput origin. But of late years the 
Bhosle family had allowed the Kaj]mt observances to lapse. 
Shivaji must therefore be invested with the sacred thread 
before he was anointed after the manner of the ancient Kshatriya 
kings. , To this condition Shivaji consented. He sent a cavalcade 
headed by two saintly men, Bhalchandra Bhat PuroMt and 
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Somnath Bhat Katre, to lead the high priest from Paithan. 
In the meantime he made every preparation to erect at Raygad 
buildings .suitable to the tremendous ceremony. No less than 
seven new public rooms and a number of state reception rooms 
were built. On completion they were consecrated by the 
singing of Vedic hymns, by sacrificial fires and ‘holy 
oblations. Thereafter a new throne was erected in the 
audience hail. Round it were placed wooden figures of lions, 
tigers and elephants and on its base were carved the 32 
points of the compass , that the spectators might learn that the 
whole earth w^as the destined prey of the Maiatha king’s 
irresistible armies. 

As Gaga Bhat drew nearer, Shivaji. and his ministers rode 
to Satara, where they met the sage in state and accompanied 
him by slow stages to Raygad. On May 21, 1674, the cere- 
monial began. Shivaji pa.ssed the day in worshipping the 
various Hindu gods and separately invoked their help to bring 
it to a successful conclusion. Three days later he was invested 
with the sacred thread. He first anointed himself with perfumed 
oil and prostrated himself before his mother. Gaga Bhat then 
flung over his head the silken thread that marks the three 
higher castes and whispered to him the Gayatri mantra — the • 
awful invocation to the Sun-god, which is reserved for their 
ears alone. This rite concluded, it had Been intended to amuse 
the spectators by letting water into a little lake recently excavated ^ 
and honoured by the name of Ganga Sagar. A magician struck 
the ground ; the sluice gate in the walls was drawn back and 
the water, as if obedient to the wizard’s wand, poured into the 
artificial lake. A rough Mawali soldier, completely deceived 
by the pantomime, fancied that the magician had plotted to 
drown the king. He drew his sword and cut down the unhappy 
mummer. His widow and children rushed to Shivaji for justice 
and he soothed their grief by a grant of land close to Raygad 
valued at Rs. 200 annually. On May 31, 1674, Shivaji, now a 
Rajpnt beyond all dispute, worshipped Ganpati and implored 

* The account of the coronation is taken from the SUvdigvijaya BaJehar 
nd other manuscripts in the Parasnis collection. 
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that kindly god to bless his coronation. Between May 31 and 
June 0 the priests burnt sacrificial fires and purified themselves 
by fast and vigil. The king paid a visit to Pratapgad‘* and 
bestowed on the temple of his favourite goddess a massive 
gold lamp and other precious gifts. 

On June 6. the day found propitious by the wisest astrologei-s 
in all India, the coronation was held.f In one of the open court- 
yards was erected a mighty shmniana or state tent. Inside, 
it was a temporary throne raised upon a square dais. At the 
prescribed moment, the ministers appeared in procession leading 
Shivaji, clad in white, to the throne. Behind the king followed 
Jijahai, and behind her came the queens and the wives of the 
high officers of the kingdom. After Shivaji had seated himself, 
Moropant Pingle, the Peshwa, took his stand to the east of the 
throne holding in his hand a gold pot filled with ghee. To 
the south stood Hambirrao Mohite holding a silver vessel filled 
with milk. To the west stood Bamchandra Nilkant with a 
copper vessel filled with curds. To tlie north stood Baghunath 
Pant with a, golden xiot of honey in one hand and in the other 
an earthen pot of Ganges water. To the south-east stood 
Annaji Hatto, who carried the state umbrella. To the south- 
west was Janardan Pandit, who held a fan. To the north-west 
and north-east Dattaji Pandit and Bala ji Pandit plied fly-whisks. 
In front of Shivaji, and facing him, stood Balaji Abaji Chitnis, 
the private secretary, and to his left Chimnaji Avaji, the chief 
accountant. One after the other, those ministers who had 
vessels in their hands, sprinkled the contents over the king 
to the accompaniment of sacred hymns. After they had 
resumed their places, a married woman performed the arli 
by flashing a lamp in front of the king’s eyes. He then gazed 
at his own reflection in a bronze pot filled with ghee and after- 
wards in a mirror. After a short pause he made some gifts to 
Brahmans, worshipped a small golden image of Vishnu and 
fastened it to his right hand. Lastly, he worshiiiped his sword 
and shield, his bow and his arrows. 

* Eryer, Travels, Vol, I, p. 202. 

t Shiveiii’s Rajsliaka era commences from this day, June C ( Jeshta Shudha 
13, Shake 1596). 
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The preliminary ceremonies were now over. The Idng took 
ofi the white dress in which he had entered the shamimm. 
Sixteen Brahman women and sixteen Brahman girls were placed 
in front of him. They anointed him with perfumed oil, poured 
w'arm water over his back and shoulders and waved tiny lamps 
around his head. Shivaji was now pure enough to mount 
the permanent throne in the audience hall. He put on his 
royal robes and covered himself with jewelry. G-aga Bhat 
then stepped forward, and taking him by the hand, led him 
out of the shamiana to the foot of the throne. Over it had 
been placed a tiger skin, a velvet bag stuffed with cotton and 
over it again a piece of transparent muslin. Shivaji knelt 
for a moment in front of the kingly chair and then took his 
seat upon it. Instantly every gun in the fortress boomed a 
royal salute. As the sound reached the neighbouring forts, 
they one after the other j&red their homage, until, from Kalyaii 
in the north to Savantvadi in the south, every stronghold in 
the Sahyadris had proclaimed the accession of the new Rama- 
ohandra. 

After Shivaji had been duly installed, he had himself weighed 
against gold coins.* These he distributed among the Brahmans 
who had flocked to see the great king’s coronation. Dresses 
of honour and new titles were conferred on the eight chief 
ministers and the rites ended with an elephant procession round 
Raygad. On the following day Shivaji received an embassy 
from Bombay. The English had never ceased to press their 
claims for losses suffered at Rajapur and Hubli and to aslc 
that their rights should be defined by a regular treaty. The 
king had after some delay announced that he would receive 
the embassy at Raygad after his coronation Durbar. Mr. 
Oxenden together with two English factors started from Bomba, y 
and travelled through Chaul, Asbtami, Mizampur and Gangavli, 
and after an uneventful journey reached Pachad at the foot 
of Raygad. They stayed at Pachad as the king’s guests until 
he could receive them, which he did on the day after he was 

* He weiglied 16,000 lions or pagodas. His total weight w-as 140 Its., 
i.e,, 10 stone. 
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crowned. Some twenty requests liad been made by the East 
India Company. Of these the most important were : — 

(1) The English should be permitted freely to trade in 

the king’s dominions on paying an import duty 

of 2|- per cent. 

(2) The English should he permitted to build permanent 

, factories at Itajapur, Dabliol, Obaul and Kalyan. 

(3) English coins should be allowed to circulate freely 

throughout the king’s territories, 

(4) All English ships wrecked on the king’s shores should 

be restored to them. 

(5) The king should compensate the English for their 

losses at Iluhli and Bajapur, 

The king received the embassy in state. The Englishmen 
were permitted to advance to the foot of the throne. There 
Oxenden presented a diamond ring and received in return a 
robe of honour. Some days later, the king approved a treaty 
with the English. He refused to grant any compensation 
for the losses at Hubli hut allowed them 10,000 pagodas for 
their losses at Bajapur. All the other requests presented by 
Oxendeii were granted. Taking advantage of the king’s urba- 
nity, Oxenden ventured to suggest that the Marathas should 
make peace with Jaiijira.’** But lus unsought mediation 
was politely rejected. As the English ambassadors were return- 
ing homewards, an amusing incident occurred-t The butcher 
who had under Shivaji’s orders supjilied them with meat begged 
for an audience with them. To obtain it he followed them 
up Baygad Hill. After gazing at the little party for some time 
he explained that he had wished to gratify hi.s eyes by the sight 
of men who had in one month eaten more of his meat than the 
rest of his customers had eaten during years together. 


Oyme, Eistorkal Fmgmmts. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


THE GREAT SOUTHERN CA:MPAIGN 
A.D. 1674 TO 167S 

Shortly after Sliivaji’B coronation, his mother Jijabai died. 
Throughout his life she had been the counsellor to whom he had 
always turired in cases of doubt or difficulty. To his prayers 
alone she had renounced her resolve to follow, like a high-born 
Maratha lady, her husband through the flames. Possibly 
overfatigued by the excitement of the great ceremonial which 
she had witnessed and in which she had played a part, she was 
suddenly attacked by fever. In t-wo or three days the violence 
of her fever was such that the doctors gave up hope. On the 
fourth, day she resigned herself to her approaching fate and 
distributed much of her \realth among the Brahman community, 
especially the Brahman priests of Pratapgad. On the fifth 
day of her illness she died. Her body vras burnt at Raygad. 
After the period of mourning* had elapsed her ashes were at 
Shivaji’s command conveyed to Allahabad and there cast into 
the confluence of the Ganges and the Jamna. 

The king found solace for his grief in organizing a raid on the 
Portuguese districts round Bassein (1674). He sent Moro 
Pingle with 10,000 men to Kalyan.f Thence Pingle sent to 
the Portuguese a demand for chauth, giving as his reason the 
recent forcible conversion of Hindus to Christianity, The 
Portuguese, unwilliag to bring on themselves the wrath of the 
king, seem, without admitting their liability to chauth, to 
have paid a sum of money and averted the danger.* In 1675 
a large body of Kolis and other irregulars from the Dharainpur 
state invaded the Kalyan district. They were no doubt insti- 


* Sliivdifjvijaya, Bahhar. 
t Orme, Historical Fragments. 
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gated by tlie Moglmls. Moro Pingle therefore retaliated by 
retaking tbe forts of Anudba and Patta in Kbandesli. And 
Sbivaji made a second attempt to surprise Sbivner. It was 
more nearly snccessM than the first one had bceji. Three 
hundred Marathas had actually scaled the fort; walls. But 
the governor, Abdul Aziz Khan, was a gallant and experienced 
officer. Although he liad sent a part of liis garrison to defend 
the town o;f Junnar, he yet managed to save the situation. 
'With the remainder of his troops he attacked the storming 
party, captured their rope ladders and drove them into the 
interior of the fort. The next day the few survivors surrendered 
after a gallant resistance. With admirable brayado, Abdul 
Aziz Khan sent them back to Shivaji and, invited him with their 
aid to retrieve his fortunes by another assault. The Idng, 
however, had other aims. He was determined to overcome 
the resistance of the Phonda fort. Kaising the siege of Shivner, 
he marched south and invaded the open country round Phaltan, 
which Abdul Karim had recovered, during his advance o]i 
Panhala two years before, for its chief the Kaik Nimbalkar. 
He then marched into the Konkan to besiege Phonda. But 
as he marched westwards Nimbalkar re-entered Phaltan and 
drove out his garrisons. Shivaji, however, did not turn back. 
He once again sat down before Phonda. The commandant 
had gone to Bijapur during the rainy season. But hearing 
of Shivaji’s return he hastened back to defend the fort. This 
he did most gallantly until the following April, when owing 
to the explosion of a mine under his walls he was forced to 
capitulate (1676). Shivaji had now an open road southwards. 
He marched along the coast and levied large contributiouvS 
from the Kaja of Sonda, established several forts to overawe 
the district and again plundered the town of Karwar. 
During his absence Hambirrao Mohite, the new cavalry 
commander-in-chief, had raided the Moghul territories in 
Giparat, as far as Broach and had after hard fighting 
brought his booty safe to Baygad. On the other hand the 
Sidi of Janjira had made a naval descent upon Shivaji’s 
coast line. 
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Tlie rainy season of 1676, SHvaji spent at Eaygad. But 
directly the monsoon had abated he turned bis attention to the 
Plialtan eoimtrj^ He again drove out the Naik Nimbalkar 
and built four forts between Tathwada and Panhala, named 
’Wardliangad,. Bhushangad, Sadashivagadj and Machendragad. 
By this means he made himself permanent master of Nimbalkar’s 
country. The fatigue, however, of the recent Konkan campaign 
had been too much even for Shivaji’s iron frame. For some 
months he was confined to bed at Satara by intermittent fever 
and so grave was his illness that a baseless rumour spread 
that his son Sambhaji had poisoned him. Yet never had the 
great king’s intellect been clearer than during this enforced 
idleness. As he lay in bed he planned an expedition, which 
by its boldness in design and skill in execution sufficed by itself 
to place Shivaji in the front rank of the world’s greatest generals. 

Fully to understand the grandiose character of the idng’s 
new campaign, we must return to events at Bijapur.* Upon 
the death of Ali Adil Shah, two leading Bijapur nobles struggled 
for power. They , were Khavas Khan and Abdul Karim, the 
general who had twice fought battles wdth Prataprao Guzar. 
Khavas Khan was an Abyssinian and headed the combined 
African and Deccan party. Abdul Karim was an Afghan 
adventurer, who had followed the fortunes of Khan Jehan 
Lodi and had after his death entered the Bijapur service. During 
the reign of Ali Adil Shah, Abdul Karim had been appointed 
viceroy of Miraj, the southern Maratha country and the Konkan., 
Khavas Khan had been appointed regent by the dying king. 
To secure himself in favour he made overtures to Bahadur 
Khan the Moghul viceroy of the Deccan. The viceroy gladly 
accepted them and betrothed his second son to Khavas Khan^s 
daughter. In return Khavas Khan agreed to hold Bijapur as a 
Moghul fief and to marry the late king’s daughter Padshah Bibi 
to one of the emperor’s sons. The alliance between the Abyssini- 
an regent and the Moghul viceroy spelt ruin for Abdul Karim 
and the Afghan party of which he was the leader. He therefore 
had recourse to treachery. He affected to desire a reconciliation 

* The following account I have taken from Scott’s .Decoaw. VoL XI* 
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for the good of. the , common weal and thus induced the slow- 
witted Alrican to visit him at his house at Bijapur. There 
at a private interview Khavas Khan was seized and shortly 
afterwards murdered. The Moghul viceroy, who had reported 
to the emperor his negotiations with Khavas Khan, received 
immediate orders to attack Bijapur and punish Abdul Karim’s 
perfidy. Bahadur Khan collected his troops near Sholapur. 
An indecisive battle took place beWeen him and Abdul Karim 
on the banks of the Bhima and both armies entrenched them- 
selves. But during the night some Bijapur troops rushed the 
imperial camp and inflicted such loss that Bahadur Khan re- 
treated to the north of the Bhima. There he received reinforce- 
ments and began to resume the oflensive. In the meantime, 
hoivever, Diler Khan had joined Bahadur Khan’s army and, 
as an Afghan, was favourably disposed towards Abdul Karim. 
The two leaders called a truce and entered into a formal offensive 
and defensive alliance for the subjugation of the Golconda 
state. 

That kingdom had also been torn by internal strife. 
The last king, Abdul Kutb Shah, had been completely sub- 
servient to Moghul policy. In 1672 he died and his son-in-law 
Abu Hussei.u succeeded him. The idleness of Abu Hussein’s 
youth had led him into dissipation, and his succession was 
approved by Aurangzib, wlio looked forward eag<5rly to the 
disruption of Golconda and its easy conquest by Moghul arms. 
But work and responsibility reclaimed Abu Ilnsseiii and, to 
the surprise of Aurangzib, a wise and vigoi’ous king began to 
direct the affairs of Golconda. He soon, showed himself hostile 
to the Moghuls and raised two Brahman brothers, Madannapant 
and Akannapaut, to the highest posts in the state. His policy 
brought on him the combined hostility of I)ilei Khan and Abdul 
Karim, .But Abu Hussein’s ruin would have exposed Shivaji 
to a similar fate. He, therefore, resolved to ally himself to 
Golconda. At the same time his fertile brain conceived another 
and a far more imposing design. He knew the history of the 
Yijayanagar state and the gallant resistance which it had for 
centuries offered to the Mxisulman invaders. He also had no 
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illusions as to the jDrecarious tenure by which he held Iiis o■^^■n 
kingdom, fortunately Aurang23ib still regarded him as little 
more than a rebellious zamindar. But the day that the emperor 
considered him a real danger, he would mobilize against the 
king the entire military resources of liiiidustaii. . Nothing 
then would save Shivaji unless he could with his ariiiy fall 
back to some refuge in Southern India. Shivaji’s design, there- 
fore, was to win a new kingdom which would stretch right 
across Southern India from Bednur to Tanjore. Having won 
it he would guard its northern frontier from Moghul attack by 
a line of forts and extend his conquests as far south as jrossible. 
He might thc|r defy the armies of Delhi by retreating before 
them, until they were so weakened by their endless line of 
communications that he might attack them in the field with 
some prospect of success. 

It was necessary that this plan should, be concealed from 
the Moghuls. So Shivaji announced that he wished to go 
to Tanjore and recover from his brother Vyankoji his , haM 
share in Shahaji's jahgir. This fief included Bangalore, Kolar, 
Uscotta and a number of places in Mysore. By taking advan- 
tage of quarrels between the rulers of Tanjore and Madura, 
Shahaji had forced them to pay tribute. And Vyankoji had, 
on succeeding to his father’s inheritance, made himself master 
of all Tanjore. In 1675 he moved his capital there from Banga- 
lore. Shivaji now gave out that he vras entitled to half of 
Shahaji’s inheritance and that if necessary he meant by arms to 
enforce his claims. He could not, however, leave his kingdom 
while the Moghuls were actively hostile. He therefore induced 
the Moghul viceroy Bahadur Khan, whose besetting sin .wrs 
avarice, to accept tribute on behalf of the emperor and a large 
bribe on his own account. He entrusted the general care of the 
kingdom to Moro Pingle and the defence of the southern frontier 
to Annaji Datto. Then, with a force of 70,000 men, he boldly 
marched through Bijapur teirritory until he reached the borders 
of the Golconda state. The assurances of Bahadur Khan to 

* Ranade, p. 89. This eminent writer was the first to discover the iirofound 
policy which, underlay Shivaji’s Carnatic expedition. 
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Abdul Karim that Shivaji wished merely to secure Ms share 
in his father’s inheritance were supported by recent events 
in Tanjore. Shahaji’s old minister Raghunathpant Hanmante 
had recently quarrelled with Vyankoji. With the familiarity 
of; an old servant he had openly lectured him on his failings 
aiwkhad laid stress on the inferiority of his character compared 
with that of his famous brother. Vyankoji resented the lecture 
and rebuked the minister. Hanmante, losing his temper, 
in his turn resigned his office and, threatening that Vyankoji 
would soon regret his conduct, left Tanjore for Hyderabad. 
These circumstanees, together with the severe discipline in 
Shivaji’s army and the regularity with which he paid for all 
supplies, induced Abdul Karim to allow it to pass through 
Bijapur territory unmolested. When Shivaji reached the 
Golconda frontier, he sent word to Hanmante, begging him 
to convince the king that he meant no harm and to urge on 
him the advantages of an alliance between Abu Hussein and the 
Marathas. Both Hanmante and Madannapant happened to be 
eminent students of Sanskrit metaphysics and their common 
studies enabled Hanmante to secure the ear of Madannapant, 
Through him he obtained an interview with Abu Hussein, whom 
he completely won by the fluency with which he spoke Persian.''"' 
The Golkonda king sent to Shivaji a formal invitation to 
Hyderabad. Shivaji accepted it gladly and continued his 
r march until twelve miles from Hyderabad. There Madannapant 
and the leading nobles awaited him. After the usual state 
Msits, negotiations vrere begun and a:fter a month the two 
kings contracted an offensive and defensive alliance. Shivaji 
was to guarantee the safety of Golconda in case of aggression 
from Bijapur or Delhi. In return Shivaji was to receive a sum 
of money and a park of artillery and to have a free 
hand against Bijapur and the Hindu chiefs of the south. 
After the treaty had been signed, Shivaji struck Ms camp 
and headed due south. He crossed the Krishna at its junction 
with the Tungabhadra. There he directed his army to 
march southwards towards Cuddapah, while he visited the 
* SMtdigvijaya JBctJchar. 
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fehriiie of Shii Mallikarjim at Parvatam, about 50 miles lower 
down tlie Krishna. 

The temjjle is a famous one and stands on a hill overlooking 
the Krishna. There Shivaji fasted for nine days and at last, 
influenced by his penance and devotion, conceived the idea of 
offering his life as a sacrifice to the deity.* From this purpose 
he was dissuaded by a vision of Bhavani, who told him that 
she still had work which he alone could accomplish. Bhavani’s 
commands were supported by the advice ofHanmante, who 
urged the king to display his piety in a more practical manner. 
Instead* of offering to the shrine a life of priceless value to the 
Maratha nation, let him honour the shrine by building ac- 
commodation for the pilgrims, who at recurring seasons fiocked 
there to worship. Shivaji consented. Before leaving Par- 
vatam, he gave a large sum to the priests. Some of it was 
to be distributed among the poor. The rest was to be spent 
in building bathing places and rest houses along the hanks of 
the Krishna. Shivaji then visited several other sacred 
spots in the neighbourhood and eventually rejoined his army 
at Cuddapah. His first objective was Jinji,t a fortress to the 
north-west of Pondicherry and destined afterwards to become 
doubly famous from Aurangzib’s siege and De Bussy’s escalade. 
The country through which Shivaji now marched belonged 
nominally to Bijapur. But owing to the decay of the govern- 
ment, it had passed into the hands of local chiefs, who were ■ 
in no condition to oppose the Maratha army. The only resist- 
ance with which Shivaji met came from a Bijapur officer named 
Bher Khan, who held the important town of Triinali Mahal, 
corrupted by the English into Trinomali (May, 167'7). 

With 5000 horse, Sher Khan made a gallant effort to stem 
the invasion. He attacked Shiva ji’s vanguard. But he was 
routed, enveloped and captm'ed with his entire force. Shivaji 
occupied Trinomali and prepared to besiege Jinji. The fall 
however of Trinomali so dispirited the Bijapur commandant 
Ambar Khan, that he went in person to Shivaji’s camp and 


Sabhasad Balchar. 
t The Maratha name is Chancli. 
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handed him the keys of the fortress. Amhar Khan’s eight 
sons, whom he had left at Jinji, showed a higher sense of duty. 
They did tlieir best to defend their father’s charge but after 
a vigorous attack their courage gave way. In rei:urn for a 
grant of land they caxutulated and the king entered Jinji in 
triumph. . 

While Shivaji wais advancing southwards, he left a part of 
his force, to attack Vellore, a large town on the Palar River, some, 
fifty miles due north of Jinji. The commandant, being sum- 
moned to surrender, returned an insulting answer and defended 
the town with resolution and success. The fall of Jinji, ho^wever, 
enabled Shivaji to return to VeUore. His experienced eyes 
noticed that two hills in the neighbomhood commanded 
the defence of the towii.*^ Posting batteries on the hills, which 
ho named Sajaua and C4ojara, he overcame the commandant’s 
resistance, and in Sej)tember, 1676, Vellore surrendered. Shivaji 
did not' await its fall but after erecting his batteries lie went 
with his mounted troops to Trivadi, a town some forty miles 
south of Jinji and on the road, to Tan j ore. Thence he sent a 
letter to his brother Vyaiikoji, It recited that ever since their 
father Shahaji’s death, his estate had been in the hands of 
Vyankoji to the exclusion of his own rights. He now called 
upon Vyankoji to submit his accounts and hand over half the 
hereditary estate together with mesne jirolits from the date 
on which it came into his possession. The close however of his 
letter showed that he was unwilling to exact his ‘claims to the 
uttermost. He begged Vyankoji to send to his camp. a certain 
Govind Bhat with four other men, whom he named, f to settle 
the dispute amicably. 

It must be admitted that Vyankoji’s case was not without 
. its strong points. The ‘estate to which Shivaji laid claims was 
not an ordinary inheritance. It was a fief granted to Shahaji 
by the Bijapnr government and upon Shahaji’s death had been 
regranted in its entirety to Vyankoji. Shivaji, however, met this 
argument by pointing out that, although Shahaji’s ])ossessions 

* SMvdigvajaya Bakhar, 

t Tlie ivames of the fom’ other men were Kakajipant, Nilo Naik, ‘Raghunath 
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were nominally lield in fief, he was really an independent ruler. 
Bijapim liacl in its turn regranted tliem to Vyankoji. But tke 
grant kad been made ex parte and SHvaji’s case bad received no 
bearing. After discussing tbe matter tbroiigbbis agents, Vyankoji 
decided to visit Sbivaji himself, and to try to induce him to see the 
dispute with his eyes. He wrote to his brother of his intention 
and ill reply received a cordial invitation to the royal camp. 
Vyankoji thereupon set out for Trivadi, where Shivaji received 
him with every honour. He stayed at the king's camp fox 
over two mouths and the two brothers repeatedly discussed 
Shivaji’s claims on his father’s inheritance. Shivaji was willing 
to compromise the dispute. But Vya,nkoji, whose understanding 
was narrow, refused to recede from his position that it was 
not undivided property governed by Hindu laws of inheritance, 
but a fief granted to him alone. The king bore his brother’s 
obstinacy with exemplary patience. And w'hen the fall of 
Vellore required his presence there, he dismissed Vyankoji 
with the same honours that had greeted his arrival. But that 
Vyankoji should not fancy that the king had abandoned his 
claims, Shivaji a few days later sent him a letter in which he 
restated them and warned his brother that he meant to enforce 
them, unless he made a reasonable compromise with the three 
agents, Shamaji Naik, Konherpant and Shivajipant, whom 
he was sending to Tanjore. Their arguments fell on deaf 
ears. Shivaji’s army had returned to Vellore, and Vyankoji 
may have hoped that the move was the beginning of a retreat 
to Maharashtra. He therefore referred the matter to the 
Bijapiir government. It gave an unexpected reply. Bar too 
frightened of Shivaji to give him a pretext for a direct attack 
on the capital, it begged Vyankoji to give his elder brother 
all he asked for and let him depart in peace. Vyankoji, dis- 
gusted with the answer, resolved to defend by force what he 
believed to be his by right. In this resolve he was supported 
by the Musulman soldiers who had served Shahaji and had' 
continued in Vyankoji’s service. Hastily gathering a con- 
siderable force, he sought to surprise a Maratha detachment 
which Hambirrao Mohite commanded not far from the Tanjore 
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frontier. The attack was badly executed and easily repelled. 
Ill the pursuit a large number of Vyankoji’s soldiers were 
slain and the remainder fell back upon Tanjore. In the 
meantime Shivaji, despairing of an amicable settlement to 
the dispute, had taken the most effective means of ending it. 
He invaded all the fiefs which Vyankoji had inherited 
outside Tanjore. Arni, Kolar, Bangalore, Bala])ur and Sira 
all fell in im. 

The defeated Vyankoji could do nothing to help the garrisons 
and after their surrender Shivaji, his communications secure, 
was free to carry out his design and conquer a kingdom that 
stretched from sea to sea (1G78). He marchec^ northwards 
from Sira along the banks of the Velavati lliver, until he reached 
the town of Bellari, a corruption of Belvadi, or the orchard 
of the sacred bel tree. The commandant had attacked one 
of his patrols and had carried off their carts and horses to 
Bellari. The king fii*s<; attempted to blockade it. But Bellari 
was so well supplied wdtli food that tlie king resolved to take 
it by assault. He set fire to some houses not far from the fort 
walls, which, caused considerable confusion a,mong the out- 
posts. Taking advantage of it, he drove them back on the fort 
with great loss. The commandant, trying to rally his men, 
fell. But his widoiv Savitribai'* acted with admirable courage. 
She mounted one of her husband’s chargers, checked the fleeing 
garrison and reinilscd the Mai-athas. For twenty-six days of 
hard fighting she kept the great king and his troops at bay. 
On the tw^euty-seventh day, the Marathas carried by assault 
the main defences and forced the garrison back into the citadel. 
Then only the gallant lady surrendered. Shivaji received 
her wdth chivalrous courtesy. All the districts south of tlic 
Tungabhadra now^ submitted, and Shivaji crossing that river 
near Vijayanagar entered the Doab, the strip of land for which 
the chivalry of Islam and of Vijayanagar had so often fought 
and died. Before advancing further he decided to settle if 
possible his dispute ’with Vyankoji, 

* Shivdigvijaya Bakhar. The Shedgavkar Baklmr gives her name as 
W&lwah’ 
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Tliat imhappy prince liad been deeply depressed by tbe 
defeat of his entire army by Hambirrao Moliite's single detacli- 
inen t . His Hindu officers became mutinous and openly expressed 
their wish to fight under ShivajTs banner. While in this melan- 
choly condition, he received a sharp letter from his brother. In 
it, Shivaji reproached him both with his treachery and with his 
stupidity in taking the advice of his Musiilman courtiers. The 
king then restated his case and warned him that unless he at 
once submitted his accounts and peacefully resigned his rights 
to half Shivaji’s inheritance, Shivaji would remove him from 
Tanjore by force and give him for his support some lands near 
Panhalii, tlm§ reducing him to the state of an ordinary Maratha 
noble in his train. In despair, Vyankoji sought the advice of 
his wife Dipabai. She, with the ability and prudence often 
possessed by Maratha ladies, urged him to abase himself before 
Raghiinath Hanmante and to obtain his intercession. Vyankoji 
had no alternative but to follow this unpleasant advice. He 
sent a humble letter to Hanmante. At first the latter could not 
resist humiliating his former master. He wrote back that he was 
Shivaji’s servant and could not comply with Vyankoji’s request. 
The unhappy prince wrote again in even more slavish terms, beg- 
ging Hanmante to return to Tanjore. After the latter’s vanity had 
been sufficiently gratified, he consented to visit Vyankoji. The 
prince received him in state, placed him on the throne bj'' his 
side and did all that humility could effect to win his former minis- 
ter’s good graces. Hanmante, touched by his master’s abasement, 
wi.'oto to Shivaji. He described eloquently the ])itiabie state of 
Vyankoji and begged Shivaji to show him the consideration due 
from an elder to a younger brother. Now that Vyankoji was 
anxious to be reconciled, it befitted the great king to treat him 
with generosity equal to his power. Shivaji received the letter 
gladly. He replied to Hanmante that with all his heart he 
forgave his brother. Provided Vyankoji entered into an alliance 
with Shivaji, the latter would permit him to retain Tanjore and 
would give him in addition adjacent lands valued at seven lakhs 
a year. The hereditary fiefs in Bangalore and elsewhere he 
would bestow as gifts on his sister-in-law Dipabai, whose 'adinir- 
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able advice had influenced her husband. At the same time 
Shivaji wrote to Vyankoji. His words were few and to the point. 
The terms which he had granted to his brother would continue 
only so long as Vyankoji remained a true- ally. To ensure that 
he did so, Shivaji imposed on Ms brother Hanmante as his first 
minister. The alliance offered by Shivaji to Vyankoji was 
worthy both of a brother and of a king. And Vyankoji gladly 
accepted it. The king’s line of communications was now per I'ectly 
safe and he could turn again to the conquest of the Doab. 

The Bijapur government did its utmost to save this last 
fragment torn by it from the Vijayanagar kingdom. The 
governor Yusuf Khan Mayna received strong reinforcements 
and strict orders to hold the Doab at all costs. Agreeably 
to these orders, Yusuf Khan decided to attack Shivajfs troops 
near Torgal, while Nimbalkar, chief of Phaltan, supported the 
governor by a raid into the teriitory round Panhala. But 
the great king was more than a match for any armies which 
Bijapur, shorn of its strength, could raise. A body of horse"'’' 
under Niloji Katkar attacked and defeated Nimbalkar. 
Hambirrao Mohite, no longer needed at Tanjore, joined the 
king with his detachment. The combined forces won a signal 
victory over Yusuf Khan. Repelling his attack with great 
slaughter, they continued their pursuit until he retired north- 
wards across the Krishna, leaving the entire Doab in the king’s 
hands. Shivaji had now successfully concluded his campaign. 
With two enemies, one on either flank, and. a doubtful ally on his 
line of communications, he had crossed India from w^est to east 
and back again from east to west. In the course of eighteen 
months, at a distance of 700 miles from his base, lie had co3i- 
quered a territory as large as Ms former kingdom. While a single 
reverse w^ould have 'been fatal, he had not suffered even a single, 
check. Victory bad succeeded victory ; town had fallen after town. 
As he went, he organized Ms conquests ; and .w’^hen he returned 
to Raygad, as he now did, Ms new possessions were securely bound 
•together from sea to sea, by a line of fortified strongholds held 
by garrisons brave to the death and devoted to his cause. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


THE LAST DAYS OF THE GREAT KING 
A,D. 167810 1680 

, In spite of SMvaji’s presents to Bahadur Khan, th.e Moghuls 
had not remained idle during the great king’s southern 
campaign. »Diler Khan and Abdul Karim disapproved of the 
truce with the Marathas. The latter had allied themselves 
to the Crolconda king, whose destruction Hiler Khan and Abdul 
Karim had planned. Indeed Shivaji was actually plundering 
Bijapur territory. The two Afghan chiefs pressed their views 
on the emperor and urged him to sanction an attack by them 
upon Golconda as Shivaji’s ally. The fall of Golconda would 
cut the communications of Shivaji and stop his supplies. He 
might then be overtaken and defeated. The emperor, con- 
‘vinced of Bahadur Khan’s treachery and incapacity, recalled 
him to Delhi. In his pla,ce the emperor appointed Diler Khan 
as Moghul viceroy; He and Abdul Karim now united their 
forces at Gulbarga and attacked Malkhed, the frontier fortress 
of Golconda (A.D. 1677). After a defence long enough to^ 
enable the Golconda troops to march towards their relief, the 
garrison evacuated Malkhed and joined the main army. The 
Golconda forces, reorganized by Abu Hussein and his two 
Brahman ministers Madannapant and Alrannapant, soon proved 
their metal. They successfully resisted Diler Khan’s attack 
until the monsoon of 1677 burst. The rains fell with unusual 
force. The supplies in the Moghul camp rotted and the activity 
of the Golconda cavalry prevented their renewal. The Moghul 
troops maintained their discipline. But the troops of Bijapur, 
long unpaid, lost heart. They deserted in such large numbers 
that the Bijapur army soon ceased to exist. Abdul Karim 
fell ill and Diler Khan, miabje single-handed to cope wdth Abu 
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Hussein’s army, decided to retreat to Gulbarga. He first asked 
for and obtained an armistice from Abu Hussein, promising 
him to grant peace. He really intended to obtain reinforce- 
ments from Gulbarga and renew the attack. Abu Hussein 
first allowed him to retire unmolested but, learning his treachery 
from deserters, he overtook Diler Khan and witli ‘continued 
fury attacked his rearguard. After a most arduous retreat of 
twel ve clays, in which the Moghul army suffered immense losses, 
Diler Khan reached the shelter of Gulbarga. There the valour 
of the Kajput contingent enabled the army to rally and Abu 
Hussein fell back within his own frontiers. Abdul Karim never 
recovered from his illness. An empty treasury aiid a pfiantom 
army made it impossible for him either to avenge his recent 
defeat or to remain regent. Diler Khan visited the dying 
man and induced him to i-esign the regency in favour of an 
Abyssinian leader named Sidi Musaud, who undertook to pay 
the Bijapur army their arrears. Once, however, Sidi Musaud 
had obtained power, he refused the troops their dues. They 
mutinied and besieged the house of Abdul Karim. Death 
released hiin from his troubles. But the mutineers forced 
their way into his house and plundered his women and his son 
of every thing they possessed. They then entered the service 
either of Diler Khan, who had fallen back on Aurangabad, or 
of Shivaji’s Peshwa, Moropant Pingle. 

The emperor was incensed at the result of the last campaign 
and again reduced Diler Khan to the post of second in com- 
mand, reinstating Prince Muazzim as viceroy of the Deccan. 
It was now useless to attack Golconda. But some compensation 
for the late disasters might be extorted from the unhappy state 
of Bijapur. To effect this, Diler Khan received orders to press 
all Afghans still in the service of Bijapur to enrol in the imperial 
service. All who did so were to receive their arrears of pay 
and regular salary. His army thus reinforced, Diler Khan was 
at once to march against his unfortunate ally and his capital. 
Diler Khan obeyed Anrangzib’s order and detached the Afghans 
who still remained in the service of the minor king, Sikandar 
Adil Shall. He then marched against Bijapur, advancing as a 
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pretext tliat lie wished to take away the king’s sister Padshah 
Bibi. whom the former regent Khavas Khan had betrothed 
to one of Anrangzib’s sons. Sidi Musaud Khan, the regent to 
whom Abdul Karim had resigned his office, infused to surrender 
her and in this refusal he w^as supported by the populace of the 
capital. Diler Khan declared \var and marched upon Bijapiir. 
In despair Padshah Bibi* resolved, by sacrificing herself, to 
save her country. Accompanied by the coiut physician 
Shamsuddin and an ample escort, she rode out to meet the 
Moghul general. f He received her with ail consideration and 
sent her with a body of Moghul horse to the emperor at Delhi. 
Then ’^^ith shameless inconsistency he continued his advance 
against Bijapur. The spirit of the populace burnt to a white 
heat of fury. So valiant was the defence that Diler Khan 
never succeeded in establishing a blockade. In revenge he 
began to destroy the chnals and gardens that stretched for 
some miles outside the city. But the villagers fought like 
veterans and after a fearful slaughter drove Diler Khan back 
for some distance from the city. Large reinforcements, how- 
ever, came from Delhi and Musaud Khan, the regent, turned 
in his despair to Shivaji. In a touching letter he referred to 
the many services which Shahaji had rendered to the late king 
and now implored his son to forget recent animosities and 
rememher only ancient friendship. With Shivaji’s help, he 
wrote, Bijapur could be saved. Without it Bijapur must 
capitulate and its fall would shortly he followed by that of 
Shivaji. 

The king had already wished to send help to the 
tottering kingdom. He had so shaken its foundations that it 
could no longer harm him. And he had no desire that its 
treasure should go to strengthen the Delhi government. Issuing 
from the neighbourhood of Pauhala, he advanced close to 
Bijapur. There he left a large body of horse to cut the Moghul 
communications. Then with the rest of the troops he crossed 
the Bhima and made his way due north into Khaiidesh. There 

* Grant Dxiff, Vol. 1, p. ISQ. 
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he plimdered DhaTangaon and Chopra, two towns to the north 
of Aurangabad and between it and Bnrlianpiir. He hoped by 
severing the connection between Aurangabad and Delhi to in- 
duce Prince Muazzim to recall Diler Khan’s army from Bijapnr. 
He then turned south-east and attacked Jalna, a prosperous 
town to the east of Aurangabad. Jalna was barely more than 
60 miles from the Moghul capital of the Deccan. There Shivaji 
remained for three days. Every act that might rouse the 
prince to fury he committed. Ihit no act could, sting the heavy, 
thick-skinned prince to action. He waited until Shivaji loaded 
his booty in carts and began his return journey. Then he sent 
10,000 men under one Ranmast Khan to harass Shivaji’s retire- 
ment. The Musulman officer did his duty with skill and courage. 
He overtook Shivaji near Sangamner and fought with him a 
drawn battle until darkness fell. Next morning Shivaji made 
a counter-attack. Although outnumbered, the Musulmans 
fought w.ith great bravery. On the Maratha side Hambirrao 
Mohite fell wounded. On the Moghul side Ranmast Khan 
was unhorsed and taken prisoner. At last the desperate valour 
of the Idng himself turned the drawn fight into a brilliant victory. 
But the battle was hardly over when another Moghul force 
tried to cut him ofi from the passes. He received information 
of the Moghul intention from a Maratha oflicer in the Delhi 
force.* Happily the king’s spy Bahirji Naik chanced to be 
w,ith him and he offered to save the royal troops by leading 
them through a passage in the hills known to him alone.. The 
king accepted the ofier and after a long and difficult march 
brought his army and liis booty in safety to Patta in 
Khandesh. 

This fortress had recently been strengthened by Moro Pingle. 
It was impossible for the Moghuls to take it defended, as it 
now was, not only by a garrison but by Shivaji’s whole army. 
They therefore fell back on Aurangabad, Shivaji did not pursue 
them but reduced all the forts near Patta w'hich Bahadur Khan 
had built to guard the passes into Khandesh. He had hardly 
made himself master of these valuable bridge-heads, when he 
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received a despairing letter from Musaud Kliaii.* In it he 
thanked Shivaji for his efiorts to cut the Moghul eommunications. 
In spite however of those efiorts, he added, Dilcr Khan was 
vigorously conducting the siege and had reached the main 
fortiheations of the capital. Nothing could save it except 
direct aid from Shivaji. The great king, who in his life never 
betrayed either a woman or a friend, resolved at once to send 
an army to attack the Moghuls outside Bijapur. He placed 
Moro Pingle in command of the infantry and entrusted the 
cavalry to Hambirrao Mohite who had speedily recovered from 
his wound. Shivaji himself returned to Panliala. Before he 
reached it, hs learnt that his eldest son Samhhaji had deserted 
to Diler Khan’s camp. 

The young prince had all his father’s bravery and a large 
share of his ability. But he had been born in the purple 
and had in idleness acquired vices from which his 
father’s strenuous life had kept him free. Samhhaji had . 
been attracted by the courtly Afghan, f whom he seems to 
have met at Aurangabad. He had recently quarrelled with 
his father and had been confined in Panhala. He now broke 
loose and sought a refuge with his Aurangabad acquaintance. 
Directly Shivaji heard of his son’s flight he sent Maratha horse 
in pursuit. But Samhhaji managed to get a message through 
to Diler Khan, wKo sent his own nephew Aklas Khan with a 
strong force to meet him. Samhhaji with their help eluded the 
Maratha horse and was received by Diler Khan with every 
honour. His coming was reported to the emperor, wdio bestow' ed 
on him the command of 7000 horse and a riding elephant. 
Diler Khan also bestowed on the prince dresses of honour and 
similar gifts. He then directed him to storm Bhiipalgad, 
a fort which Shivaji had taken from the Bijapur king and which 
was situated about half w'-ay between the latter’s capital and 
Satara. The commandant of Bhupalgad wms that Phirangoji 
Narsala who had so gallantly defended Chakan. Phirangoji now 
found himself in a somewhat delicate position. Nevertheless his 

^ Shivdigmjay a Bahhar. 
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duty was clear. ' The Mug was his master. Sambhaji, although 
Shivaji’s son, was a rebel and should have been treated according- 
ly. Phiraiigoji tried a middle comse. He sent to Sanibhaji 
a Brahman agent, who implored the prince not to attack the 
i'ort, Sambhaji lost his temper, drew his sword and cut down 
the unfortunate agent. The same night the prince drove in 
the'’ outposts of the garrison and appeared at dawn before the 
main defences of Bhu|;)algad. At this point Phiraiigoji Narsala 
completely lost his head. He handed over his command to one 
of his subordinates and fled to Panhala to lay his difficulties 
before the king. Deserted by their commandant, the garrison 
still made a gallant defence. But Sambhaji’s impetuous attack 
carried everything before it. And long before Shivaji could 
send succour to Bhupalgad, the place had fallen. Not 
unnaturally the king Avas incensed against Phiraiigoji Narsala, 
to whose indecision and coAAnrdice lie ascribed the loss of the 
fortress. He ordered his execution and had lifm bloAAUi to 
pieces from a cannon’s mouth. 

In the meantime, liow'cver, Aurangzib had changed his 
mind about Sambhaji,* Diler Khan had in a letter recommended 
that the emperor should recognize Sambhaji as king of the 
Marathas. This, he hoped, would create two factions among 
that nation, Avho would then destroy each other to the emjieror’s 
profit. Aurangzib at first approved of, but afterwards rejected, 
Diler Khan’s recommendation. He conceived the fear that 
'’Sambhaji, instead of helping the Moghuls, might seduce the 
Hindu officers in the Moghul army to Shivaji’s cause. Pie 
therefore bade Diler Khan arrest Sambhaji and bring him to 
Delhi. Diler Khan, Afghan though he Avas, woidd not stoop 
to such treachery. Ho informed Sambhaji of the emperor’s 
orders and advised him to return to his father. To {ivcrt 
suspicion Diler Khan openly insulted Sambhaji, reduced his 
troops and left his allowance uniraid.f Sambhaji pretended to 
bb much displeased at Ms treatment and after communicating 
with Shivaji, was helped by Maratha agents to escape from 
Diler Khan’s camp and return to Panhala. There his father 
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received liini cordially, but refused bim a command and confined 
liim in tlie fortress.* 

In tlie meantime, Hambirrao Mobile and Moro Pingle bad 
made their way to the neighbourhood of Bijapur. As they 
went they met some 10,000 Moghul horse, sent under Kanmast 
Khan to reinforce Dilei Khan. A long running fight’ took 
place (1679). In the course of it, Eanmast Khan strovS to 
retire to Aurangabad. Before he could reach tha,t city he 
was brought to bay and completely defeated-f This victory 
encouraged Hambirrao Mohite and Moro Pingle to change 
their plans. Moro Pingle with half the army blockaded Auranga- 
bad. Hambifrao Mohite and his cavalry established them- 
selves firmly on Diler Khan’s lines of communication. Diler 
Khan was now completely cut off from all help from Aurangabad. 
It was useless to continue the siege of Bijapur, But he would 
not raise it without one last desperate assault. It was repulsed 
with enormous losses. Next day Diler Khan struck his camp 
and retreated northwards. Even so he did not escape from 
his difficulties. Near the Bhima, Hambirrao Mohite furiously 
attacked the rearguard commanded by Diler Khan in person. 
After cutting in pieces several bodies of Afghan horse, Hambirrao 
drove the rest in confusion hack upon the main army, -which 
after great hardships succeeded in reaching Aurangabad. 

Bijapur had, for the time being, been saved from Delhi. 
The regent and the nobles celebrated Diler Khan’s defeat by a 
series of brilliant festivities. They invited Shivaji to be present. ' 
The king’s practical mind cared little or notbing for their merry- 
making. He knew that without his aid Bijapur must have 
fallen. And he was determined to obtain a full cession of all his 
recent concj[uests. He therefore demanded as a condition of 
his acceptance that the regent should cede to him the whole 
line of conquered territory from the Krishna Eiver to Tanjore 
and that Vyankoji should no longer be recognized as a feoffee 
of the Bijapur king, hut of Shivaji. Miisaiid Khan:!: had n® 

Sabhasad Bakliar. 
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alternative but to' comply. He informed Sliivaji tliat on liis 
arrival at Bijapur, a sanad granting all bis demands •would 
be banded to bim by the minor king, Sikandar Adil Shall, 
Upon 'tlie receipt of this reply Shivaji went in state to Bijapur. 
His arrival became a triumphal progress. The jiopuJace forgot 
the provinces which he had torn from, the ancient kingdom. 
T,hey only saw in him the soldier who bad saved their beloved 
city from the clutches of the 'Moghuls. The young king, 
the regent and the courtiers vied with each other in the magni- 
licence with wdiich they entertained their Maratlia guests. But 
Shivaji soon wearied of what he deemed a childish waste of 
time. He longed to return to his own country nEind 'to strive 
once again to reduce Janjira (A.D. 1680). 

Although Shivaji had everywhere triumphed on land, he had 
not had similar success at sea. Anxious as he was to remain 
friends with the English, he had for some years looked askance 
at their compliance with the demands of the Moghul fleet. 
In July, 3676, Sidi Kasim, who had succeeded Sidi Sambal 
as admiral of the imperial navy, had entered Bombay harbour 
and had received permission to anchor off Mazagaon.* It 
cannot be denied that such a concession amounted to a breach 
of neutrality. Indeed the English, with their factory at Surat, 
hardly could be really neutral. Shivaji therefore resolved to 
attack and burn the English fleet in Bombay. He ordered 
his admirals Daulat Khan and Darya Sarang to sail thither 
' (A.D. 1678). But the monsoon burst earlier than usual and 
the Maratha fleet was forced to take shelter in the Panvel creek 
almost exactly opposite Bombay island. Thence they made 
occasional raids on Portuguese territory. In 1679 Shivaji 
largely increased his . fleet and seized two islands, Klianderi 
aud Underi, known to the English as Kenery and Henery, 
about 16 miles due south of the island of Bombay. The English 
resented this and on October 15 an action took place between 
■ilhe BhgHsh fleet and Daulat Khan’s vessels. The Marathas 
attacked with great vigour. In a short time an English ship 
named the Dove hauled down its colour's and five other English 
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sliips fell out of the line. But a powerful 16 gun. frigate named 
the Revenge changed the fortunes of the day. Its guns were 
heavier than any of the Maratha artillery, and, well-handled 
by its commander, Captain Minchin, it sank five Maratha 
ships in succession. Daulat Khan then withdrew to Khanderi. 

On November 10 the Sidi’s fleet appeared. It numbered 
two large battle-ships, three three-masted frigates and fifteen 
stout gallivats. On board were 700 excellent soldiers. But 
although the Sidi came ostensibly as an ally of the English , 
he was, if possible, more unwelcome than Daulat Khan. ° For 
he gave out that he intended to take Khanderi and convert 
it into ar Moghul naval base. The English at once tried to open 
negotiations with Shivaji. But the latter was too concerned 
at Sambhaji’s defection to answer their message and shortlv 
afterwards Sidi Kasim, professing to act on behalf of the English, 
landed on Shivaji’s coast and carried ofi a number of slaves.' 
This made all negotiations impossible. The Sidi, emboldened 
by his success, attacked Underi and drove out the Maratha 
garrison. A naval engagement ensued between the Moghul and 
the Maratha fleets. The Maratha sailors fought their ships 
bravely ; but the superior build of the Moghul ships enabled 
Sidi Kasim to win a decisive victory. The Marathas lost several 
vessels and some 500 killed and womided besides prisoners. 
At last they fled in great disorder back to Rajapur creek. 
Early in March, 1680, the English again opened negotiations 
wdth Shivaji. He was now free from anxiety as' regards ’ 
Sambhaji. Bijapur had been saved. His recent ill success, at 
sea had shown him the value of an English alliance. He made 
peace with the English and he agreed that they might, if 
thereto compelled, shelter the Moghul fleet during the monsoon. 
The English on their part undertook to prevent the Sidi from 
using Bombay as a naval base against the Marathas. 

Shivaji at this time had reached the zenith of his power. 
He had freed the bulk of the Marathi-speaking people. By hrs 
new alliance with Bijapm’ and Golconda and still more by the 
chain of fortresses which he had built from Bednur to Tanjore, 
he had secured his conquests. Nevertheless he was not without 
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grave anxieties. His eldest wife Saibai was dead and her son 
Sambbaji bad shown himself unfit for the throne. His third 
wife Soyarabai, the mother of his second son Eajaram., pressed 
the iatter’s claims as superior to those of Sainbhaji. The 
king, distracted by her importunity, conceived the idea of 
di viding his kingdom between his two sons.* At the same time, 
he was grieved by the attitude of Vyankoji, his brother. In 
bis first feelings of gratitude, the latter had acted with courtesy 
towards Hanmante.t Hut tlie declaration by the Bijapur 
government that Vyankoji was Shivaji’s vassel preyed on bis 
mind. He refused to see Hanmante or to dispose of any 
administrative work. And gradually be adopted the habits 
of a religious recluse. Hanmante reported Vyaiikoji’s conduct 
to Sbivaji, who sent to him an admirable letter.:|: In it be 
encouraged bis brother, urged him to accept bis present situation 
and bade him irse bis army to concjiier fresh lands for himself. 

Shortly after writing this letter, Sbivaji seems to have bad a 
premonition that his end was approaching. He visited Ramdas 
at Parali and spoke to him sadly of the ri\^alry of Hajaram and 
Samhliaji. The saint bade him do his utmost to reconcile them 
and to pray to the god Rama for guidance. Shiva, ji then asked 
Ramdas to pardon him for aiiy faults that he might unwittingly 
have committed. Ramdas noticed the gravity with which 
Shivaji spoke and asked him what ailed him. Shivarji embraced 
Ramdas and told him that this was their last meeting. Ramdas 
'tried to cheer the king and asked him gently whether such 
thoughts were the fruits of his teaching. Shivaji did not reply, 
hut bidding the saint farewell made his way to Raygad.§ 
On March 28, 1G80, after his return from a raiding expedition, || 
a painful swelling appeared on his knee-joint. In spite of 
medical aid it grew worse. Fever intervened and after a seven 
days’ illness the great king, on April 3, 1G80, died at Raygad. 
His son Sainbhaji, deeply afiected b}’' the news of his father’s 
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illness, made a desperate effort to see liim before bis death. 
Setting out from Panhala on a camel he rode night and day, 
but he came too late. His father’s spirit left his war-worn 
frame as Sambhaji reached the foot of the hill. Furious witli 
grief and disaj^poiiitment, the prince drew his sword and with 
a single stroke decapitated the camel. Hot satisfied witlpthis, 
he ordered the image of a headless camel to be erected, at the 
outer gate of the fort, as a warning to other beasts of the same 
species. Itbstands to this day, a monument of the prince’s 
childish folly.* 

Bhivap has by a curious fate suffered more at the hands of 
historians than any other character in history. They have one 
and ally accepted as final the opinion of Grant Duff, which 
again Avas ba.sed on that of Khafi Khan. They haA^e at the 
same time rejected Orme’s far more accurate conclusions. 
And Arhile judging Shivaji Avith the utmost harshness, they 
ha\’'e been singularly indulgent to his enemies. The thousand 
basenesses of Aiirangzib, the appalling villainies of the Bijapur 
and the Ahmadnagar nobles, liaAm been passed OA-er with a 
tolerant smile. The cruel trick by Avliich Ghorpade betrayed 
Shaliaji has proA'oked no comment. Shivaji, hcAA^ever, is 
depicted as the incarnation of successful perfidy, a Cfesar 
Borgia to aaKoui there came no ill fortune, a more faithless 
and more daring Francesco Sforza. Nor can it be denied that 
the authors of the Hindu Bcikliars are in some AA'ay responsible 
for tliis absurd and inaccurate legend. Flating the Musulinans 
with the fiercest of passions, they deemed no trap too iiihumgn 
])rovidcd that it brought about their enemies’ doAvnfall. It 
Avas reserved for an Indian of modern times, Mr. Justice Ranade, 
a man truly great, judged by no matter what standard, to see 
correctly the detip religious feeling, the many virtues, the chival- 
rous temper and the vast ability of the great Maratha king, 
Tf Shivaji had been a treacherous assavssiii, such as he has 
been commonly portrayed, he would never liaAre achieved 

i have seen the image and been told the story at .Raygad. 
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wiiat lie did. Th.e Mgli-born, ligli-spirited Deccan nobles would 
never liave accepted bis leadership ; or if they bad, they would 
have copied their leader and become as treacherous as he. 
The fact that no one ever betrayed Shivaji is strong evidence 
that he himself was not a betrayer. Starting with this premise, 
Mr. Ranadc next examined the evidence and pointed out that 
with one exception the instances of treachery mentioned by 
Grant Duh were all capable of innocent interpretation. The 
capture of Purandar was effected by the consent of the garrison 
and the subsequent acquiescence of the commandants. The 
killing of Afzul Khan was an act of self-defence. The one 
exception was the attack on Chandra Kao More. Later in- 
vestigation, however, has showni that even this*" instance had 
not the sinister character usually attributed to it. From the 
recently discovered Mahableshwar account, it is clear that 
Shivaji repeatedly strove to win More to his side, that More 
as often tried treacherously to take Shivaji prisoner and that 
he eventually fell in a quarrel between him and Kagho 
Ballal Atre, while the latter was delivering him an ultimatum. 
Shivaji was thus clearly innocent of More s death. The most that 
can be said against him is that he did not pmiish Kagho 
Ballal as he should have done. But the same charge can be 
brought against William III. His most ardent admirers have 
been forced to admit that he punished neither the murderers 
of the De Witts nor those guilty of the slaughter of the 
r Macdonalds of Glencoe. 

It is difficult, without writing in a strain that may seem 
exaggerated to English readers, to give to Shivaji the jdace 
in history to which he is rightly entitled. He has been compared 
not unhappily wdth Bruce. Nevertheless the comparison docs 
the Eastern prince less than justice, Bruce had, it is true, 
to cheer the spirit of the Scottish nation, depressed by the defeat 
of Falkirk and the capture and death of Wallace. But the 
Scottish people had been free for centuries. Naturally high- 
spirited and brave, they were eager to gather round anyone 
who would help them drive out the hated English. Shivaji 
had to create his victorious army from the half savage hillmen 
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«ster. Besides the "^teXeZT.rpZtZ 
ffishTr OMrf “Utters, and the Sir Nyaya-’ 

W aem“r* f,f^*Aons> succeed tteir faferXX^ ' 
fully qualified. Ilor would h e allow men to 

the offices of PsesMoat of the Ctunoil 
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retain posts wliicli they were incompetent to fill. So wise 
indeed were these provisions, that they were beyond the grasp 
of Shivaji’s successors. They once more let office become 
heredita.ry. They granted great landed fiefs to which iu- 
Gompeteiit men succeeded because they were their father’s 
sons. Their folly had its reward and in the end Shivaji’s 
kingdom went the way of other Eastern empires. 

Shivaji was also shrewd enough to see that light assessments 
were the secret of large revenues. While in the neighbouring 
states the peasant was lucky if he escaped with an assessment 
of 50 per cent., Shiva ji never demanded more than two-fifths 
of the gross yield. Tagai, or advances by th^, government 
to the cultivators, often wrongly believed to be a modern insti- 
tution, were freely granted, and their repayment was extended 
over several years. While taxing the peasantry, Shivaji, unlike 
his neighbours, realized that in return for taxes they were 
entitled to protection. He divided his kingdom into 15 districts, 
all amply provided with great fortresses. They were close 
enough together for their garrisons to assist each other and 
drive away marauding bands. They also afforded shelter to 
which the cultivators could take their cattle or their crops 
upon the first appearance of the enemy. 

The government of these forts was admirably conceived. 
The commandant was a Maratha. Under him was a Brahman 
Subhedar or Sabnis, who ke]it the accounts and had civil and 
revenue charge of the villages assigned to the upkeep of the 
foil, and a Prabhu Karkhanis, who was responsible that the 
garason had ample military supplies and food stores. Thus, 
although the garrison was imder the orders of the commandant, 
any treachery on his part would at once have become known 
to his chief subordinates. The soldiers of the garrison were 
paid regular salaries and every tenth man was a Naik or corporal, 
who received a slightly higher emolument. Where villages 
"^were not assigned to the upkeep of any fort, Shivaji for ad- 
ministrative purposes arranged them much as the British since 
have done. The unit was the Mahal or Taluka, of which the 
revenue varied from Bs. 75,000 to Bs. 1,25,000. Three Mahals 
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made a Siiblia or District. EacL District riras in charge of a 
Siibhedar. wiiose pay was 400 honvS a year, or about Rs, 100 
{I montli. 

Shivaji’s military establishment was orgiiiiized with the 
same care and skill as the garrisons of his fortresses, *4. bat- 
talion of 1000 men under a Hazari was the infantry ujiit.”*' 
This was divided into ten companies, called Jnmalas, each 
under a Jumaledar. Each company was divided into half 
companies of fifty men, each imder a Havildar or sergeant. 
Each half company was divided into five bodies of ten sepoys, of 
which the chief was the ISTaik or corporal. Seven such battalions 
formed a brigade, under a Sarnobat or brigadier. The cavahy 
system was slightly different. The unit was a cavalry regiment 
1250 strong. Its commander was, like the infantry commander, 
called a Hazari. The regiment was divided into ten Jumalas, 
or squadrons of 125 troopers. Each Jumala was subdivided 
into five sections or Havalas consisting of 25 bargirs or troopers. 
Each such section had its own farrier and water carrier. Eive 
Hazaris formed a cavahy brigade, under a brigadier known as 
the Ranch Hazari. The pay of these officers was carefully 
regulated. The brigadiers received 2000 hons a year, or 
Rs. 500 a month. In the cavalry the regimental commander’s 
pay was 1000 hons a year, or Es. 250 a month. In the infantry 
the battalion commander received 500 hons, or Rs. 125 a month. 
The pay of the company commander and his subordinates , 
varied from Rs. 9 to Rs. o a month. The pay of the squadron 
commanders and their subordinates varied from Rs, 20 to Rs. 6. 
During the rainy season the troops and horses were fed at the 
king’s expense in large barracks. In the fair season they were 
expected to live on the enemy’s coim try. But no private 
looting was allowed. All prize money or other plunder had, 
under pain of the forfeitm'e of his surety bond's, to be paid by its 
captor into the regimental treasury. Erom it the commanders, 
fed and furnished their troops. 

But, great organizer and military genius that Shivaii was, 
it is in far-seeing statesmanship that he stands supreme. In 
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all Mstory there, is no such example of modesty in the face of 
continued success. The insolent, overweening vanity which 
has proved the ruin of so many conamanders, both in ancient 
and modern times, found no place in Shivaji’s admirably 
balanced mind. He won victory after victory against Bijapur 
and the Moghuls, yetnhis head was never turned. He realized 
aiwaf s that he had yet to meet the full power of. the Moghul 
empire. His one aim was to secure the freedom of his country- 
men. That he might do so, he sought to win the friendship 
of Aurangzib. When that proved impossible, he resolved 
to secure a place of shelter against the coming peril, which he 
so clearly foresaw. At last there came a time when his* genius 
bore fruit. Pour years after Shivaji’s death, the emperor 
realised that the Marathas were a serious danger. He ceased 
to send a succession of small armies to Aurangabad. He 
mobilized the whole military resources of northern India and 
an army several hundred thousand strong, led by the emperor 
in person, poured through the Vindhya passes to the conquest 
of the South. Within three years both Golconda and Bijapur 
had fallen. Within five years all Maharashtra was overrun., 
Sambhaji had been taken and executed, Shahu and his mother 
were prisoners in Aurahgzib’s camp. ' But the Maratha generals, 
headed by Rajaram, adhered to the strategy laid down by the 
• great king. Palling behind the southern line of fortresses, 
built by Shivaji from Bednur to Tanjore, they held the South 
'against the might of all Hindustan. At length the great offensive 
weakened. The Maratha captains in their turn began to attack. 
Slowly but surely they drove the Delhi forces back again across 
e the frontier of the old imperial possessions. At last Aurangzib, 
his treasury empty, his grand army destroyed, died a broken 
man in his camp at Ahmadnagar. Maharashtra was free. 
Southern India was safe. The single wisdom of the great 
king, dead twenty-seven years before, had supplied the place 
of two hundred battalions. 

But there -was yet. another side to the character of this. 
. versatile prince. In an earlier chapter I have sketched his 
relations with Ramdas and Tukaram. But they were not the 
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only wise and pious men to whom Shivaji was drawn. The 
poet Maliipati has in the Bhahtivijaya told the story how the 
great king went from Pandharpur into the woods to visit an 
Ujjaiii mendicant called Ganeshnath. Shivaji made Ganeshnath 
return with him to his camp and gave him a soft bed with rich 
ct^’verlets to sleep upon. But the mendicant shamed, the king 
. strewing pebbles . over the downy mattress. Shivaji took 
the lesson so to heart that he sold the couch and gave its price 
ill charity, sleeping ever afterwards on . a village cot. Other 
friends of Shivaji were Keval Bharati of Kenjal, Taponidhi 
Devbharati of Khandesh and Siddheshwarbhat of Chakan. 

He even extended his favour to a Musulman faldr named Bava 
Yakub. Such was the liberator of the Maratha nation, a man 
of talents so- varied, of life so regular, of disposition so tolerant, 
that it is little wonder that his countrymen came to regard 
him not as one of themselves but as the incarnation of a god. 
His kingdom has long passed away ; but the Maratha people 
still worship his image at Raygad and Malwan, just as the - 
Athenians, long after their empire had ceased to exist, continued 
to worship with pathetic devotion the memory of Theseus. . 

Shivaji was in all married seven times. His first wife, Saihai, 
was the daughter of Vithoji Mohite He-waskar. An afec- 
tionate and charming lady, she became by a curious freak of 
fortune, the mother of the headstrong and wayward Samhhaji. 
Happily for her, she died too soon to see her baby grow into 
a vicious and headstrong man. She bore also to Shivaji a 
daughter named Ambikabai, who was given in marriage to 
Harji Eaje Mahadik of Tarale, appointed by the king to be 
governor of Jinji. Shivaji’s second wife was Putalibai. She bore 
him no children and, faithful unto death, committed sati upon 
her husband’s funeral jiyre. Shivajf s third wife w^as Soyarabai, 
a girl of the Shirke family. Beautiful, talented and politic, 
she was the mother of the brave and chivalrous Eajaram, the 
second founder of the Maratha empire. She had a daughter 
named Dipabai, who married a Maratha noble named Yisajirao. 
Shiva ji’s fourth wife was Sakwarbai, whose only daughter 
Kamaljabai became the wife of Janoji Palkar. Shiv^ji’s fifth $, 
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wife, Lakslimibai, had. no issue. SMvaji’s sixth wife, Sagunabai, 
bore him a single daughter Nanibai, whom he gave in marriage 
to Ganoji Eaje Sliirke Malekar. His seventh wife C4nnvantabai 
was childless.'^' 

The great king’s body was cremated at Eaygad, whicli, 
looking down on a Tiundred lesser peaks, formed a fitting 
resting place for that commanding spirit. His death is 
convenient point at which to end this first volume. In the 
succeeding volumes it will be my task to narrate how the great 
edifice founded by his genius prospered or decayed with the 
various fortunes of his successors. 


* This passage is based upon the genealogical tree of the Shedgavhir 
Bhosles. The Phaltan State records refer to yet another daughter, Sakhubai, 
married to Mahadji Naik Nimbalkar {Itihas SangraJia, Vol. VIII), 
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^ Orme, in his Eislorical Fragments, p. 94, thus sums up Shivaji : — 

*“ In personal activity he e.xceeded aU generals of whom there is record. 
Eor no partizan appropriated to service of detachment alone over 
traversed as much ground as he at the head of armies. He met every 
emergency of peril, however sudden or extreme, with instant discern- 
ment and unshaken fortitude ; the ablest of his officers acq^uiesced 
to the imminent superiority of his genius, and the boast of the Boldier 
was to have seen Sliivaji charging sword in hand.” 
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Abaji Sondov, takes Kalyan, 141 ; 
fortifies Raygad, 176, 

Abdnl Aziz Khan of SMvner, 250. 

Abdul Fatih Khan, 199. 

Abdul Karim, Afghan adventurer, 
250, 251, 254, 261 ; advances on 
Panhala, 242 ; defeated, 243 ; 
death, 262. 

Abdul Kutb Shah of Golconda, 102, 

Abriui Easul, 117. 

Abhilashitartha Chintamani, 32. 

Abhiras dynasty, 15. 

Abu Hussoitt of Golconda, 252, 254, 
261; dynasty, 102. 

Abyssinians, 166. 

Achuji II of Yelburga, 31. 

Adhiraia, king, 30 ; deposed, 31. 

Adil Shahi dynasty, 78, 101. 

Adoni fortress, battle near, 62. 

Aegean Sea, 5. 

Af^anistan, 2. 

Afghan, conquest, 38, 39. 

Africa, circumnavigation, 3, 

Afzul Buruj, tower, 163. 

Afzul Khan, 147, 175, 192, 218; 
campaign against Shivaji, 157-9 ; 
at Pratapgad, 161 ; struggle with 
Shivaji, 1.01 ; kiUed, 162-6, 272. 

Agha Mir, 95. 

Agra, Shivaji at, 217. 

Akivaniala, 29, 30 ; see also Somesh- 
wara 1. 

Ahmad, son of Shah Tahir, 98. 

Alimad Nizam Shah, of Ahmadnagar, 
78 , 87, 109; victories, 88 ; death, 
89 ; dynasty, 101. 

Ahmad Shah Bahraani (Ahmad 
Khan); 66, 69, 71. 

Ahmad Shah, son of Mahmud Shah, 
79. 

Annadnagar, 78, 195 ; Kalim Ulla 
retires to, 79; population, 87; 
founded by Alimad, 89; treaty 
with Bijapur , 94; fall, 100 ; re- 
taken, 110 ; subjugation, 121 ; and 
Shah Jehau, 143; revenue, 144 ; 
raided by Shivaji, 155; conquest by 
Shah Jeiian, 215 ; dynasty, 101. 

Ain-ul-Mulk, 47, 57. 


Ajanta, frescoes, 22. 

AcannapsHit of Golconda, 252, 261. 

Akhar, Emperor, conqiTests, ^2, 96, 
99, 202, 215; death, 109. 

Adas Khan, 265. 

Aaf Khan, 50, 51 ; see uho Maliemed, 
TuglilaJi. 

Ala-ud-din Hasan Gangu Bahmani, 
59,61. 

Ala-ud-din Khilji, 38, 39, 4r', 65 ; 
strategy, 41 ; poisoned, 46. 

Ala-ud-din Shah 11, 71, 75, 79, 95; 
and Konkan fortresses, 72 ; rebel- 
lion against, 73 ; death, 74. 

Alandi, in legend, 105, 107 ; pilgri- 
mages to, 130, 186. 

Albuquerque, Alfonso Da, 86. 

Alexander the Great, 6. 

Aexandria, 77. 

Ali Adil Shah, of Bijapur, 92, 93, 94, 
97 ; dynasty, 101. 

. Ali Adil Shah II, 163 ; war against 
Shivaji, 171, 215 ; defends Bijapur, 
216, 223 ; death, 239, 251 ; dynasty, 
101 . 

Ali Barid Shah, 79 ; dynasty, 102. 

Afonso, King of Leon, 82. 

Alfonso Enriquez, 83. 

Allahal)ad, 222. 

Alla-ud-din Imad Shah, dynasty, 102. 

I Almas Beg, 42, 43, 

Almeidas, the, 86. 

I Amhar Khan, of Jinji, 255. 

Ambikabai, Shiva ji’s daughter, 2?7. 

Ambroise, Father, of Surat, 206. 

Anina, wife of Burhan Nizam Shah, 
89. 

Amir Barid, 79 ; dynasty, 102. 

Amir Khusru, songs of, 62. 

Ammanga Devi, 29. 

AmritanuhTiaii, 106. 

Anastas of Macedonia, G. 

Anandi Bari, 228. 

Anegundi, fort, 55, 66, 

Andhras, the, 4 ; rise, 8 ; dynasty, 9, 
12 ; in S. India, 22 ; legend, 14. 

Anhilwad Patan, 43. 

Ankola, 241. 

Annaji Datto, 134, 216, 231, 263 ; 
takes Panhala, 165 ; takes Hubli, 
240 ; at Shivaji’s coronation, 246, 

Annaji Trimal, 220. 
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Appaji Gulve, 180. 

Arabia, trade -with., 13, 14, 25 ; Ma- 
homed Tnghlak’s embassy to, 55. 

Arabiaai Sea, 13. 

Arabs, in Sind, 25. 

Ardys of Lydia, 2. 

Arjuna, archciy of, 130. 

Arni, 268. 

Aryans, the, 2, 4, 22 ; laiij^uagc, 5. 

Ashtami, 245. 

Asoka,''Einpoxor, missions of, 7, 8, 18. 

Assar-haddon, King, 3. 

Assyria, 3. 

Athens, 0. 

Attica, 13. 

Augustus Oeesar, 13. 

Augustus I of Poland & Saxony, 6(5. 

Aundha, fort, taken by Shivaji, 234, 
260 ; by Moghuls, 235. 

Aungier, Gerald, 236, 240, 241, 242. 

Aurangabad, 195, 196; Shivaji’s forces 
leave, 226; Moghul Army retires 
to, 234 ; blockaded by Moro 
Pingle, 267. 

Aurangzob, Emperor, 109, 195, 223, 
252, 263; victory over Golconda, 
153; rebellion, 154; his generals, 
208; letters to Shivaji, 214, 216, 
225; plans to conquer Bijapur, 
21Q,; insults Shivaji, 217; treaty 
with Shivaji, 224 ; treachery, 226, 
262 ; failure in the Deecan, 234, 
237 ; siege of Jinji, 266 ; and Sam- 
bhaji, 265, 266 ; death, 276. 

Ayalai, 181, 190. 

Ayodhya, in legend, 16, 244. 

Ayurveda-rasayana, the, 37. 

Azim lOian, 118. 

Aziz, governor of Malwa, 57, 68. 

Aziz-ul-Mulk, 89. 

Azores, the, S3. 


B 


Babaji (Bhoslo), 113. 

Babar, Emperor, conquests, 79 ; early 
life, 81; death, 82. 

Badami, 16; stormed by the Pallavas, 
23, 24. 

Bagh Nizam, palace, 89. 

Baglan, fort, 43 ; siege of, 44. 

Bagrakot, 93. 

Bahadur, Nizam Shah, of Ahmad - 
nagar, 97, 98, 99 ; death, 100 ; 
dynasty, lOl. 


Bahadur Bihan and Moghul fleet, 238 ; 
bribed by- Shivaji, 241 ; truce bro- 
ken, 242; viceroy in the Deccan, 
261, 263 ; recall to Delhi, 261 , 

Bahadur Khan Koka (Khan Jahan. 
Bahadur), 237. 

Bahauddiii, Mahomed Tughlak’.s 
nephew, 65. 

Bahirji Naik, spy of Shivaji, 205, 
264. 

.Bahini, father of Nizam-uL-M'ulk, 78. 

Bixhlol Klxan, Bijapur general. 172, 
■235. 

Bahmani empire, revolution, 48 ; fall 
of, 78. 

Bahuli, 147. 

Bairam Khan, 63. 

Baithan, 10. 

Baji Deshpande, 169, 171, ^10. 

Baji Ghorpade, of Muflhol, 142, 148 ; 
killed by Shivaji, 172, 174. 

Baji Phasalkar, 129, 134, 167. 

l^ajirno II, 12(5. 

Baji Shamraj, 144, 147. 

Balaji Abaji Ohitnis, Shivaji’s secre- 
tary, 210, 216, 217, 244, 24(5. 

Balaji Moro, 146, 147 ; enmity with 
Shivaji, 1.50, killed, 151 ; sec aLv 
Chandra Bao More. 

Balaji Pandit, 246. 

Balapur, 135 ; taken by Shivaji, 258. 

Balhara of Mankir, 25. 

Balu, a weaver, made governor, 57. 

Banavasi, 29, 31, 33. 

Bangalore, (Bengml), 136, 253 ; Sam- 
bhaji Mohito sent to, 137 ; disorder 
in, 147; bestowed on Vyankoji, 
207 ; taken by Shivaji, 258 ; given, 
to Dipabai, 259. 

Banluipur, foriiress, 68, 

.Baramati, 128, 138. 

Barid Shahi dynasty, 79, 102. 

Bartle Eroro, Sir, 125. 

Basava Madhiraja, 33. 

Bassein, 205, 249. 

Bava- Yakub, Musulinan fakir, 277. 

Beaulieu, Admiral, 202, 

Bodar, 58, 60, 72, 73, 77 ; siege of, 
69; Humayun's cruelties in, 74; 
Mahmud Gawan comes to, 75 ; 
fight in, 78 ; people of, 87 ; combines 
against Vijayanagar, 93 ; ceded to 
Bijapur, 120, 121 ; taken by 

Aurangzeb, 154 ; dyn.asty, 79, 102. 

Bednur, 206, 241, 253, 269^ 276. 

Bejwada, 29. 

Belgaum, 76. 

Bellari, 258. 

Beiiares, 221. 


TJengal, Ala-ud-din, governor of, 39, 
42 ; Ghazi Beg’s campaign in, 50 ; 
conquered by Akbar, 215: Shivaji 
in, 222. 

Benga], Eastern, and Mahomed Tu- 
ghlak, 52, 54. 

Bengrul, fic.e Bangalore. 

Boj'ar, invasion of, 71 ; peoi>le of, 87 ; 
defeated by Ahinadnagar, 89; 
eonqm^st of, 94; ceded to Delhi, 
99, 121 ; Shivaji’s fief in, 224, 
dynasty, 102. 

.BhakMvijaya, tho; 277. 

Bhalehaudra Bhat Purohit, 244. 

Bhamhunath hills, 181. 

Bharata, Prince, 3. 

Bharatas, the, 4. 

Bhatkal,^76. 

Bhavani, helps Jijibai, 227, 22S ; and 
Shivaji, 152! 159, 175, 183, 210, 
216, 219, 244, 255 ; and Maloji, 113, 
116; in legend, 113; temple, 152; 
shrine at Tpljapur, 158. 

Bhim Baja, 76. . 

Bhima tho hero, 130. 

Bhima river, 60. 

Bhishma, sayings of, 130. 

Bhoja, King, 28. 

Bhor Ghat, 14. 

Bhorapya Bill, temple, 152. 

Bhosavat, 113, 

Bhulokamala (Someshwara III), 32. 

Bhupalgad, 266, 266. 

Bhushangad, foit, 25, 

Bibhishan, in legend, 36. , 

Bibi Ayesha, 89. 

Bibi Miriam, 90. , 

Bid, 78. 

Bijapur, Yusuf Adil Khan, governor 
of, 77 ; king of, 78 ; Kallim Ulla 
at, 79 ; Goa taken from, 80 ; Canar- 
t\so in. 87 : war with Ahmadnagar, 
90, 91; 97 ; treaties, 94, 122, 175, 
224 ; helps Alrraadnagar, 99 ; 
Shahaji’s service, 117 ; Shivaji at, 
124, 268; niisgovernment, 131; 
and Vijavantigar, 135; Moghnl 
attacks, 153,164, 215, 223, 263, 
267, 276 ; dtd'oated by Shivaji, 162, 
165,260; invades tho Konkan, 
208 ; in Ali Adil Shah’s reign, 240 ■ 
history, 251 ; alliance with Shivaji, 
269; dynasty, 101. 

Bilhana, Kashmirian poet, 30. 

BUiama. Yadava, 35, 

Bindusai’a, 7. 

Bitti Deva Hoysala, 32, 34. 

Blanco, CaYJe, S3. 

Bcootia. 6. 


Bojador, Cape, 83, 

Bolpji More, 179, ISO. 

Bom, Fernando, 84. 

Bombay, Island, taken by Bahmani 
forces, 70; retaken by Guzarat, 
71 ; dowr\’‘ of Catherine of Poitii- 
gal, 236 ; English in, 238, 240, 268. 

Bornma, Chalukya general, 33, 35. 

Bostan, the, 60. A 

Brahmadova, 15, 105, "* , 

Brihadratha, 8. 

Buddhism, 7, 18. 

Bug, tho, legend of, 37. 

Bukka Raya of Vijayanagar, 56, 61, 

66 . 

Bukka II, 67, 68. 

Burgundy, Biemy, Count of, 83. 

Burhan Imad Shah of Bcrar, 94 ; 
dynasty, 102. 

Burhan Nizam Shah, 89, 146 ; 
becomes a Shia, 90 ; besieges Kal- 
yani, 91 ; death, 92; dynasty, 101. 

Burhan Nizam Shah 11, at Akhar’s 
court, 94, 95, 96; dynasty, 101. 

Burhanpur, 111, 223, 234. 


C 


Cabral, 86. 

Calicut, 8,6. 

Cam,, Diego, S4. 

Camoens, 84. 

Canaia, jungles, 64. 

Canareso, the, 87. 

Canaries, the, 83, 84. 

Caunauore, 22, 86. 

Cape Colony, 84. ■» 

Cape Verde Islands, 83, 84. 

Caria, 3. 

Catherine, Cape, 84. 

Catherine of Portugal, 236. 

Oaveri, the, 22, 136. 

Ceuta, 83. 

Ceylon, Ravana of, in logeud, 36. 

Chakan, 73, 137 ; attack on, 88 ; Ma- 
loji, governor of, 116 ; besieged by 
Moghuls, 196 ; Jaswaut Singh sent 
to, 200 ; restored to Shivaji, 224 ; 
defence of, 265 ; Siddhoshwarhhat 
of,: 277. 

Chalttkyas, the rise of, 15, 16; war 
with tho PaUavas, 23; rule in Vengi, 
28; invaded, 30, 31; decay of 

power, 32, 33. 

Chandan, 241. 
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Chanel Bibi, 93, 97 ; defends Ahmad- 
nagar, 9S ; codes Berar to Delhi, 
99, 121 ; slain, 100 ; dyinasty of, 101. 

Chanded, 39, 40. 

Chandi'aditya, King, 23. 

Chandra, gupta Maurya, 0, 7. 

Chandra Bao More, Raja of Jaoli, 
144, 239,272. 

Chandra Sholdiar, i>rincc,-»of Madura, 
KUV *■ 

Ohandrasena, in legend, 170. 

Chandwad, 234. 

Chapha], 183, 193. 

Charles II of England, 236. 

C'haUirvarga-cliintamani, the, 37. 

Chaul, 247. 

Chenna Basava, 33. 

Gheras, the (Keralas), 22, defeated 
by Malik Kafir, 46; Harihar as 
suzerain, 66. 

Chimnaji Avaji, 246. 

Ohiniulgi, 171. 

China, Greek trade with, 13 ; Bud- 
dhism spreads to, 18 ; attempted 
invasion of, 62. 

Chiplun, Shivaji at, 243. 

Chokhainela, saint of Pandharpur, 
107. 

Cholas, the, 5, 22, 25, 136 ; attack 
Mfiharashtra, 27, 28 ; extent of 
Empire, 29; defeated by Malik 
Kafir, 46; Harihar as suzerain, 50. 

Chopra, 264. 

Chosrocs II, King of Pomia, 22. 

Choul, fort, 60, 205. 

Cimmerians, 3. 

Cleopatra, 13. 

Cochin, 86. 

Coolho, Nicholas, 84. 

Coimbra, 83. 

Goinago of Shivaji, 208. 

Ooloroon river, 136. 

Congo, the, 84. 

Constantinople, 77. 

Coromandel Coast, 238. 

^ Corrientes, Capo, 85. 

Cuddapah, 254, 255. 


D 


X)S^bhol, 166, 176. 
padaji Deshpande, 133. 
i^adoji Kondadev, 125, 196 ; work in 
Poona, 127 ; his education of Shi- 
vaji, 130, 132 ; complaint to Sha- 
haji, 135, 136 ; death, 137. 


Da Gamas, the, 84, 86. 

Dalabhya, in legend, 170. 

Dalvis, the, 165. 

Daman, 1, 237. 

Dandaka forest, 4, 7. 

Dandakaranya (Maharashtra,, 4, 5. 

Danda Rajpuri, 171, 239. 

Dandirvan, (Pandharpur), 103. 

Daniyal, Prince, 100, 100. 

Dantidurga, King, 23. 

Data Shukoh, 153, 154,2(19. 

Daria Iiuad Shah, dynasty, 102. 

Darva Sarang, 268, 

Dasbodh, 184. 

Dasharatha, lOng, 3. 

Dattaji Gopinath, 134. 

Dattaji Pandit, 246. 

Daud Khan, 234. 

Daud Shah, 64, 66. ^ 

Daulatabad fort., 63, 60, 87, 109, 112 ; 
siege of, 58, 118 ; Lalihoji Jadhav- 
rao at, 124 ; conquered bv Mahabat 
Khan, 235. 

Daulat Klian, 268. 

Daulat More, 146. 

Do Bussy, 255. 

Deccan, the, conquered by the Sakas, 
10 ; caves, 12 ; revolt; 46, 66, 58 ; 
Malik Ivhusru’s plot, 48 ; famine, 
76 ; Prince Muazzim, governor, 223. 

Dehu, 179, 181. 

Do la Costa, 236. 

De la Haye, M. , 238. 

De Lcsse-iJs canal, 3. 

Delhi, 39,47 ; Malik Kafir’s plot, 46 ; 
Ghazi Beg in, 49, 50 ; removal of 
capital, 53, 54 ; fall of, 80 ; devast- 
ated by Timur, 81 ; treaty with 
Bijapur, 122. 

Desais of Kudal, 166, 167. 

Desh, the, 1,2. 

Dovabhuti, 8, 

Devagiri, 35; occupied by Alla-ud- 
din, 39, 40 ; Karan retreats to, 
44 ; taken by Malik Kafir, 45 ; by 
Mubarak, 47 ; Alaf Jvlian at, 50 ; 
rebellion, 54 ; capital removed 
from, 60. 

Devaldevi, daughter of Karan Ghelo, 
43, 44, 46 ; taken by Mubarak, 48 ; 
by Malik Khusru, -49. 

Deva Raya I, of Vijayanagar, 68, 69. 

Deva Rixya II, 69 ; defeat, 70, 72 ; 
killed, 76. 

Deva Raya III, 76. 

Devrajji of Udaipur, 112. 

Dharampur, 234. 

Dharangaon, 264. 

Dharur, 223. 



.Dliritaraslitra., King, 4. 

Dhruva, King, 24. 

Diaz, fertholomew, 84. 

Dilavar Khan of Malwa, 71, 80. 
Diler Kl^an, 209, 210, 226; meeting 
■with Shivaji, 212 ; in Deccan, 237 ; 
joins Bahadur Khan’s army, 252 ; 
made Moghul viceroy, 261 ; mar- 
ches against Bijapur, 262, 263; 
and Sambhaji, 265, 266. 

Dipabai, -wife of Maloji, 114. 
Dipabai, wife of Vyankoji, 259. 
Dii)abai, Shivaji’s daughter, 277. 
Div, 86. 

nyandev, poet of Pandharpur, 36, 
37, 105, 107; teachings, 130; 
shrine at Alandi, 186. 
Dnifaneshwari, the, 106. 

Doab, the, OS’*; oveiTim by Bukka 
Eaya, 65; by Vijayanagar, 67; 
fight for, 09 ; rising of nobles, 173 ; 
Shivaji in, 268. 

Dood, 136. 

Dutch, merchants at Surat, 238. 
Dwara Samudra (Halebid), 46, 47, 62. 


E 


East India Comisany, 202, 236. 
Egypt, 3, 13, 14. 

Elizabeth of England, 202. 
Ellichpur, 40, 41. 

Ellora, 24, 44. 

Emmanuel of PoiliUgal, 84. 

English in Surat, 233, 238 ; in Bom- 
bay, 238 , 240, 247, 268, 269. 
Epaminondas, 6. 

Ereyanga Hoysala, of Gangavadi, 
31, 34. 

Erythrean coast, 13. 

Etgir, 93. 


F 

Ea Hien, visit to India, 18. 

Fateh Khan, 111, 118 ; surrenders 
Daulatabad, 119. 

Fateh Ulia Imad Shah, dynasty, 102. 
Fatih Khan, Bijhpur governor, 156, 
168, 167; defeat, 231. 

Fazal Mahomed, 162, 166, 169. 
Ferghana (Kokan), SI. 

Ferishta, Persian historian, 39, 66, 
91. 


Firoz Shah Bahmani, CG, 09. 
French, in Surat, 233. 


Q 


Gaga Bhati* cro-wns Shivaji, "244. 
Gajapuri, 171. ■* , 

Gandaradittan, King of the Cholas, 
25, 27. 

Ganeshnath, 277. 

Gangadhar, brother of Ranidas, 182. 
Gangadhar (Gangu), astrologer, 59. 
Gangaji Mangaji, 134. 

Gangas, the, 24, 25. 

Gangavadi, 28, 32, 34. 

Gangavli, 247. 

Ganges river, 2, 28, 145. 

Ganoji Raje Shirke Malekar, 278. 
Gaugamela, battle of, 6. 

Gaunt, John of, 83. 

Gautamiputra Satakami, King, 9-12. 
Gautamiputra Yajnasri, 12. 

Gaya, 221. 

Gayatri river, 145. 

Ghazi Beg Tuglilak, 49, 50. 
Ghodbunder, 237. 

Ghor Beg, 111. «. 

Ghorpades, the, 132, 244 ; betrayal of 
Shahaji, 271, 

Ghorpad, used for capture of forts, 
142. 

Ghorpuri, 125. 

Ghrishneshwar, temple, 114. 
Ghyas-ud-din, Bahmani King, 65, 66. 
Ghyas-ud-din Balbaii, 49, 

Goa, 76 ; taken by Portuguese, 86 ; 

invaded by Shivaji, 174. 

Godavari river, 4, 8, 11, 23. 

Gojara hill, 256. 

Gokama, 208. 

Golconda, 62 ; and Vijayanagar, 93, 
135; helps Ahmadnagar, 99; de- 
feated by Aurangzeb, 153 ; joins 
Bijapur against Moghuls, 223, 238 ; 
history, 252 ; alliance ■with Shivaji, 
254, 269 ; falls to Moghul forces, 
276 ; dynasty, 87, 102. 

Golo, 153. 

Golewadi, 153. 

Good Hope, Capo of, 3, 84. 
Gopalpura, in legend, 104. 

Gopi, of Surat, 201. 

Gora, saint of Pandharinir, 107. 
Govardhan, in legend, 104, 

Gevind More, 146. 

Govinda, Rashtrakuta chief, 16, 23. 
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Govinda II, 24, 

Granieiis, battlo of G. 

GixieJss, the, 2, 6, 13. 

Gulb«,r'j:a, 00 ; Moghul fbrces at, 261, 
262. 

Gimadhj’a, in legend, 14. 

Guntur, 93. 

Gimvanjiabai, Shivaji’s wife*, 278, 

Gurjara'^kings, 25. 

Giirjars, tlie, 3(5. 

Gnmarat, 35 ; Karan, ruler of, 42 ; 
revolt against Afghans, 46, 47, 
58 ; Bahinani campaign in, 70, 71, ; 
kingdom founded, 80 ; plot against 
Ahniadnagar, 90 ; conquered by 
Akbar, 215. 

Gyges of Lydia, 2. 

Gwalior fort, 100, 


H 

Hailiiyas, in legend, 170. 

Haji Elias, 80. 

Haji Kasim, 205. 

Haji Sayad, 205. 

•Hambimo Mohite, 246, 257; raid 
oa Moghul territory, 250 ; dofoats 
Vyankoji, 25S, 259 ; wounded,- 264 ; 
at Bijapur, 265, 267. 

Haraid.Khan, Bijapur general, 97, 99. 
Hamilcar, 208, 

Hangal, 34- 

Hamnantc, see E-aghunalhpant. 

, Hanmant More, 14(5. 

Hanmantrao, 151. 

Harihar, of Kampila, 56. 

Harihar II, of Vijayanagar, 07, 68. 
Harita, in legend, 15. 

Harji Raje Mahadik, of Taralo, 277. 
Harpaldeva, Yadava noble, 47. 
iJaraha Siladitya, King, 17, 21. 
Hagaji Mohite, 243. 

Hasan Gangu, 58-61, 70. 

Hassan JHian, 74. 

Hastinapura, 4, 244. 

Hemadpant, 36, 37. 

Hemadpanti architecture, 37. 

Henety (Underi) island, 268. 

Henry the Navigator, 83, 84. 

Henry, Count of Burgundy, 83. 

- Hafcairoi, 0. 

Himalayas, 2. 

Hindu law, the MitaJcslmra, 31. 
Hiraji Pharzand, 217, 220. 
Hirakani tower, 177. 

Hiuen Tsang, 18. 


Hivare,162. 

Hoysalas, growth of power, 33-36; 
defeated by Krishna II, 30 ; down- 
fall, 45. 

Hubli,240, 248. 

Huddoa Sultana, 93. 

Humayuh (Zalim), Bahraani king, 74. 
Humayun (Emperor), 82. 

Humayun Shah, 75. 

Hun invasion, 18. 

Hussein Nizam Shah, 92, 93; death, 
94 ; dynasty, 101. 

Hussoin,sonof Murtaza Nizam Shah 
II, 112, 117, 119. 

Hyderabad, 238, 254. 


I ^ 


Ibn Batuta, 53. 

Ibrahim Adil Shah, of Bijapur, ^2, 
97, 99 ; dynasty, 101 . 

Ibrahim Adil Shah II, 117. 

Ibrahim Barid Shah, dynasty, 102. 
Ibrahim Kutb Shah, dynasty, 102. 
Ibrahim Lodi, 81, 82. 

Ibrahim Nizam Shah. 95, 96; dynasty, 

101 . 

Iklas Khan, 235. 

Illyrians, the, 6. 

Imad Shahi dynasty, 79, 1C)2. 
Imad-nl-Mulk, founder of Imad Shahi 
dynasty, 77-8, 102. 

Imad-ul-Mulk, son-in-law of Mahomed 
Tughlak, 58, 59. 

Imlapur, 128, 137, 170. 

India, trade with Egypt, 1 3. 

India, southern invasion , by Aryans, 
■ 22 ., ■■■■•■ 
Indore, 222. 

Indra, in legend, 16. 

Indra, grandson of Govinda, 23. 
Indrayani, temple, 1 79. 

Indus, 2. 

Inscrii)tions concerning Krislina II, 
36. 

Ismail Adil Shah, 90, 146 : dynasty, 

101 . 

Ismail Afghan (Nasaruddi'n), 58, 
Ismail Nizam Shah, 95, 101. 
issus, battlo of the, 6, 


J 

Jackson; Mr. A. M. T., 124. 
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’jadhavrao of Siudkliod, 196. 

Jaffar Khan, 218. 

Jagadekainala, King, 32. 

■Jagatai Moghuls, 80. 

Jagpatrao (Vanangpal Nimhalkar), 

■■■ ■ ii4.' 

Jahangir Khan, general, 92. 

Jai iSing, 208, 209 ; peace terms with 
iShivaji, 210, 213 ; attacks Bijapur, 
215; death, 223. 

Jaitrapala, 35. 

Jakkaba, 27. 

Jalal-nd-din Eeroz Khilji, 38, 39, 

: .■41,,42. , , 

Jalna, 264. 

Jamadagni, in legend, 170. 

Jamal Khan, 96, 96. 

Jambli, 1,^7. 

Jamna, 2. ^ 

Jamsetji Jijibhai, Sir, 125. 

Jamshed, King of Persia, 61. 
Jamshcd Kutb Shah, dynasty, 102. 
Janardan Pandit, 246. 

Janjira, 155, 172, 231. 

Janoji Palkar, 277. 

Janudov, 103. 

Jaoli, 144, 150, 151, 158. 

Japhet, legendary ancestor of 
Afghans, 39. 

Jaranda Hill, 191. . 

Jaswant Sing, of Jodhpur, 196, 200 ; 
appointment by Aurangzeb, 223 ; 
recalled, 208, 234. 

Jaunpur, 82. 

Jawhar State, 234. 

Jayasinha in inscriptions, 16. 
Jayasinha, king, 28. 

Jayasinha, viceroy of Banavasi, 31. 
Jehangir Khan, 88. 

Jejuri, 175. 

Jenghiz Khan, 39, 80. 

Jenghiz Khan, Ahmadnagar general, 
94, 109. 

.Jhelmn, the, 6. 

Jhilan, 75. 

Jijabai, betrothed to Shahaji, 115; 
married, 116; imprisoned’ at 
Kondana, 124 ; at Poona, 125, 127 j 
and Shivaji, 130, 132, 189, 244, 246 ; 
at Pratapgad, 160 ; and Shahaji, 
175, 207; at Raygad, 176; in 
ehaigo of state, 217; demands 
Sinhgad, 227 ; death, 249. 

Jijabai, wife of Tukaram,480. 

Jinji, fortress of, 136, 256. 

Jivba Mahala, 161. 

■ Jodhpur, 196. 

John the Great, of Portugal, 83, 84. 
Jor, 147. 


Jowari, legend of, 37. 

Junnar, 9, 73, 99, 200, 250 ; Shivaji 
■ bom at, 87; siege of, 120 ; Shivaji 
’ and revenues of, 144 ; raided by 
■ Shivaji, 155. 
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Kabir, saint of Paudharpur, 107. 
Kabul, 50 ; Babar, king of, 81. 
Kadtoji Guzar, 200, "217, 224; see 
also PmtapraoG'uzar. 

Kaikeyi, Queen, 3. 

Kaikobad, Emperor, 39. 

Kailas temple, 24. 

Kakatiyas of Waraugal, 33, 35; 

.attacked by Afghans, 45. 

Kakkala, Kashtrakuta Icing, 25. 
Kalij Khan, 39. 

Kalim Ulla, 79, 87. 

Ealingam, 28, 

Kalyan (Konkan), 139, 175 ; occupied 
by the Moghuls, 195 ; More Pingle 
at, 249. 

Kalyan Gate, of Siaihgad, 229. 
Kalyani, 29, 32; siege of, 91 ; ceded 
to Bijapur, 92, 120; taken •by 
Aurangzeb, 164. 

Kanialadevi, 43. 

Kamaljabai, Shiva ji’s daughter, 277. 
Kamil Khan, 97. 

Kainpib, 30, 55. 

Kanabhuti, in legend, 14. 

Kanakgiri fortress, 147. ' 

Kana Khan, viceroy of Bengal, 51, 
Kanchi, 22, 24, 26, 28. 

Kandahar, 110. 

Kanhoba More, 179, 181. w 

Kanishka, Ivoshan king, 18. 
Kanjeveram, see Kanchi, 22. « 
Kankaj, mother of Tukaram, 179. 
Kanva kings, 9. 

Kapilavastu, 17. 

Karad, 145, 162. 

Karan Ghelo, of Guzarat, 42, 43, 60. 
Karha river, 128. 

Karka, son of Govinda, 23. 

Karli, caves, 9, 12. 

Karra, 42. 

Kartikeva, (Kartikswami), iniegeiick 

16. 

Karwar, 1 ; revolt at, 241 ; plundered 
by Shivaji, 260. 

Ekshiji Trimal, 220, 222. 

Kasim Barid, minister of Mahmud 
Shah, 79, 102. 



Kasim Barid Shall I, dynasty, 102. 
Kathiawar, 10, 12, 

Ksitraj Ghat, 191). 

Kayastha Prablius, 109, 170, 

Kazi Shiraz, 07. 

Kemp Ganda, ,135. 

Kencry (Khanderi) island, 268. 
Kenjai, Koval Eharati of, 277, 
.Koralasrdho, .scc also Olmms, 4, 5. 
Korhela, 80-. 

Kerridge, Mr., at Surat, 202, 

Koval .Bharati, of Kenjai, 277. 
IGiadki (Aurangabad), 109. 

Khaii lOian, 271. 

Khagarata, 9, 11. 

'.Khan lAauran, Moghul general, 119, 

120 . 

Khan Jahan Bahadur, 237. 

Khan Jaman, 118, 

Khan Jehan Lodi, 111, 251 ; rebel- 
lion, 112, 117. 

Khan Khanan, of Berar, 99, 

Khan Zaman, Moghul general, 120, 

121 . 

Kliandori (Kencry), 268. 

Khandesh, 71, 78, 119 ; revolt, 73 ; 
Malik Raja, king of, kj; plot against 
Ahmarlnagar, 90; fall, JOO; con- 
quered by Akbar, 215; raided by 
Slj^ivaji, 234. 

KhandoW, shrine, 175. 

Khandoji Khopado, 1G2, 

Khavas Khan, of Bijapur, 251, 252, 
Khavas IChan, the slave, 117. 

IChawas Khan, Bijapur general, 173, 
178. 

IChelkamaji (Kheloji), 113. 

Kholna (Vishalgad), 73, 75, 165. 
Idiom Savant, 166, 

Kiiizr Khan, 44, 46, 48. 
orasan, 80. 
udavand Khan, 77. 

Khulich, 39. 

Khusru, 109. 

Khusru Malik, 52. 

Khwaja Hafiz of Shiraz, 65, 

Ivhwaja Mahmud Gawan, 75. 
Ivirkee, 125. 

Kishwar Khan, 97, 98. 

Idrtiivanaan, Ohalukya king, 16. 
Kirtivarimm II, 23. 

Kohana river, 17. 

Kolar, 135, 253, 258. 

Kolastra, Nicholas, 200. 

Kon chiefs. 237. 

Kolis, the,'228, 229, 249. 
Kolwan,tho,234. 

Kondana fortress, see also Sinhqad, 
54, 124. 


Kondapalli, fall, 76, 77. 

Konheipant, Shivaji’s agent, 257. 

Konkan, the, 1, 2 ; caves, 12 : invad- 
ed, 208. 

Konkan, Northern, 16, 36. 

Konkan, Southern, 35, 52, 54, 
Koppam, battle of, 29. 

Kowilconda, 93. 

Koyna river, 145; valley, 160. 

Krishna, in legend, 24, 104 ; teipple 
179. ’ 

Krishna, King of the Satavahana. 
race, 9. 

Krishna, King of Dwarka, 34. 

Krishna It, Yadava King, 36. 

Krishna III, Rjishtraluita King, 25. 

Krishna, river, 8, 22, 23, 145 ; Chola, 
frontier, 28 ; battle neasj 31,; in 
flood, 67, 

Krishna Deva Raya of Viiayanagar, 

91, 136. J 6 > 

Krishnadeva, 55 ; retakes Warangal, 
56 ; revolt against Bahmani King, 
61 ; defeat, 62. 

Krislmaji Bhaskar, 158, 159; at 

Pratapgad, 161. 

Krislmaji Vishvanath, 221, 222. 

Krislinaraja, king, 23, 24. 

Kritaviiy.a, see haliasra.rjmia. 

Kshatriya kings, 244, 

Kudal Sangam, 29. 

Kukutswami, sago, 103. 

Kulkarni family, of Pathri, 78. 

Kulkarni of Shahpur, 183. 

Kullottunga, 29-32, 34. 

Kundavvaiyar, wife of Vimaladitya, 
28, 29. ‘ 

Kutlugh Khan, 56, 57, 59. 

Kutb-ul-miilk, 79. 

Kutb Shahi line of Golconda, 79,102. 


L 


Laccadives, the, 28. 

Lacchona, appointed governor, 57. 
Lakham Savant, 166. 

Lakhoji Jadhavrao, 114, 117 123 
124, 131. 

Lakhundi, battle at, 35, 

Lakshman Sing, 1X2. 
Lakshmeshwar, 34. 

Lakshmibai, Shivaji’s wife, 278. 
Lalchin, Turldsh slave, 65, 66, 
Laxman, 4. 

Laxmi,in legend, 106. 

Legend, of the Andhra period, 14; 
the Shaka era, 11 ; the Chaluky.as, 
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15; Hoysala ancestry, 34:; He- 
maclpan't, 36 ; Pandhaipur move- 
nient, 103 ; Bliivaji’s birth, 123 ; 
Lohgad, 140 ; purification of the 
world, 105 ; Kayastha Prabhu 
caste, 170 ; sun god, 182. 

Leon, Alfonso, king of, 82. 
Lingayat religion, 33. 

Lingmala, 145. 

Lohpid, fort, 95, 140, 176. 
lAmad, the, 84. 
livdia, nroreenaries of, 3. • 


M 


Mat^doma, 5, 13. 

MacW,ndragad7 fort, 251. 

Madannapant, of Golconda, 252, 261. 

Madeira, 83. 

Madhava, of Guzarat, 43. 

Madura, 253. 

Maghada, 6. 

Maha-Bal-Ishwar (Shiva), 146. 

MahabatKhan, 111, 118,119,234; 
and Salher, 235 ; recalled, 237. 

Mahabharata, 4. 

Mahableshwar, 35, 144, 145, 272; 
Shivaji at, 150, 183. 

Mahad, 144. 

Mahadeva, 36. 

Mahad Ghat, L52. 

Mahamaya, queen, 17. 

Mahanadi Biver, 28. 

Maharashtra, 1 ; origin of name, 5; 
overrun by ^idhras, 9 ; by Sakas, 
10 ; by Cholas, 28 ; conquered by 
.Tayasinha, 16; by Malik Kafir, 
46 ; by Mubarak, 47 ; trade with 
Europe, 14; with Arabia, 25; 
visited by Hiueii O-saiig, 18. 

Mahipati, poet, 105, 277. 

Mahmud Gawan, 77, 78. 

Mahmud :Shah, son of Hasan Gangu, 
64, 65, 67. 

Mahmud Shah, son of Mahomed Shah, 
78, 79,88. 

Mahomed, Prince, 60, see Mdhomei 
Shah Bahmini I. 

Mahomed 11, Sultan, 77. 

Mahomed AdilShah, 117, 131; and 
Shivaji, 141 ; death, 153 ; dynasty, 
101 . ■ 

Mahomed Ghori, 201. 

Mahomed Klian of Ahmadnagar, 99. 

Mahomed Kian of Raiehur, 71. 

Mahomed Kutb Shah, dynasty, 102. 


Mahomed Sangam, 64. 

Mahomed Shah Bahmaui I, 61, 62, 
63, 

Mahomed Shah Bahmani II, 7.5 — 78. 
Mahomed Tughlak (Alaf Ittan), 51, 
59, 62, 80, 82, 119, 201 ; financial 
schemes, 62, 54, 57 ; from Delhi 
to Devagiri, 53 ; embassy to Ara- 
bian Ca|^h, 55; death, i:$.- 
klahuli, 121, 145, 183, ISl. 

Makliil, a slave, appointed go\™eruor, 
57, 58. 

Malay Peninsula, 13. 

Maldives, the, 28. 

Malik, Musulman noble, 50. 

Malik Ahmad, 78 ; see Ahnad Isizmn 
Shah, 

Malika Jehan, Empress, wife of 
Jalal-ud-din, 39, 42. 

Malika Jehan, wife of Ala-ud-di 
Shah, 71. 

Malik Ambar, of Ahmadnagar, 
109,111,117,12.3, 155. 

Malik Asad Uddin, 48. 

Malik Bairam, ,54. 

Malik Kafir, 43, 136 ; defeats Maratha 
forces, 44 ; the Hoysalas and 
Warangal, 45; machinations, 46, 
48 ; death, 47. 

Malik Khusru (Hasan), 48, 49. 

Malik Mashir, 46. ’* 

Malik Nasrat, Afghan general, 40. 
Malik, Baja of Kliandesh, 80. 

Malik Survur, 80. 

Malik-ul-Tujai’, takes Bombay, 70, 
71 ; defeat, 73, 75, 146. 

Malkarnaji (Maloji), 113, 

Malkhed, Moghul attack on, 201. 
Malhi Adil Shah, dynascv, iOl. 
Maloji Bhosle, 87, 113,“ 114, IIG, 
123, ir.2, 175, 224. 

Malwa, 27 ; invade'! by Yadavas, 35, 
36 ; defeated by Krishna 11'^ 36 ; 
Ahmad Shah’s campaign, 70; re- 
volt against Aia-ud-diu Shah, 73 ; 
peace with Bahmani king, ‘in. 
Dilavar Khan, king, 80; annexed 
by Akbar, 82. 

Malwan, 208, 277. 
kilanavya, in legend, 15. 

Manes, the, 132. 

Mangalisa, 16. 

Mangalveda, 216. 
klang Savant, 166. 

Manu, in legend, 15. ’ 

Marathi language, 5; legend, 14. 
Maroti, in legend, 182 ; temple, .193, 
Master, Mr. Strcinshain, of Surat, 
233. 


MasuHpatam, 77. 

Ullatkara, 10, 220. 

' Maurya dynasty, 7. 

.Mawal, tho, 1, 2, 9, 129. 

-Mazagiion, 268, 

Mcditeminoan seaboard, 2, 
Megasthenca, 8. 

Mtdinda, 85. 

MeaopotiJfraia, 14. ® 

Mhaldar KLan, of Trimbak, 124. 
Mialsabai, wife of Lakboji Jadbav- 
rao, 115. 

Mbars, the, 5. 

Mia Manju, of Alimadnagar, 96, 98. 
Mnchin, Oapt.,269. 

Miraj, 165, 251. 

Miraii Hussein, of Abmadnagar, 94, 

, 95 ; dynasty, 101, 

Miran Maboiaed, 92. 

Mir Paiz Ulla, poet, 65. 

Miriam Bibi, 92. 

Mirza Ali Barid Sbab, dynasty, 102. 
Mirza Khan, 94, 96. 

Miljpiksliam, the, 31. 

Modi alphabet, legend, 37. 

Moghuls, invasion, 62 ; defeated by 
Timur, 80 ; provinces raided by 
Sbivaji, 155 ; war, 195 ; defeat, 
231,235, 270. 

Mobites, tbe, 244. 

Moleswoitb, Mr., 6. 

Mombasa, 85. 

Moors, the, 83. 

Morbad, see Bajgad, 134, 135. 

Mores, tbe, 132. 

Moro Pingle, 134, 135, 152, 167, 175, 
216, 253, 262, 264; Govoicnor of 
Piirandar, 139 ; at Pratapgad, 160 ; 
sent against Moghuls,! 95 ; successes 
of, 234 ; relief of Salhcr, 235 ; raid 
(On Portuguese, 249 ; at Shivajji’s 
coronation, 246; aids Bijapur, 
265f.207. 

Moti, beggar, 98. 

Mozambique, 85. 

Muazzira Prince, 200 ; governor of 
the Deccan, 223; Moghul vice- 
; roy, 262. 

Mubarak, Emperor, 46, 47 ; mis- 
government, 48 ; assassinated, 49. 
Mudhol, 142, 148 ; attacked by Shiva- 
ji, 172,174. 

Mudkal, fortress, 62, 68 ; taken by 
D^va Eaya 11, 72 ; retaken by 
Vijayanagar, 91. 

Mujabid Sbab, Bahmani king, 63, 64, 
MukamilIQian,89, 90, 

Mukbils Khan, 317. 

Miiktabai, saint of Pandbarpnr,107. 


Mukundraj poet, 35. 

Mula, river, 125, 126. 

Mulana Ahmad of Kalvan, 139, 141. 
195. 

Multan, 49. 

Mumtaz Klian, Moghul oilicor, 190. 
Munga, a gardener, appointed gover- 
nor, 67. 

Munja, king of Malwa, 25, 27. 
Murad, Pi'inco, sou of Aklmr, 1)3, 154. 
Murar Baji, commandant of Puran- 
dar, 210. 

Murar Jagdov, of Bija,pur, 117, 143, 
Murfcaza Nizam Sbab of xibmadnagar. 

93, 94, 98, 114 ; dynasty, 101. 
Murtaza Nizam Shah II, 109, 118 ; 
career, 112 ;andthe Bbosle’s, 114, 
116 ; assassinates Lakbc*ji, l;34 ; 
dynasty, 101. * 

Musaud liban, 262-6. 

Mustafa Khan, 147, 157, 
Musulmans,in Maharashtra, 25, 60,72. 
Muta, river, 125, 126. 

Muzaffar Khan, of Guzarat, 80. 
Mysore, 34, 36. 


N 

Nagnak, defence of Kondana, 64. 
Nagpur, 1. 

Nahapana,king, 9. 

Nabar, forest, 146. 

Naik Nimbalker, 260, 251, 
Naldurga, district, 120. 

Namdev’s Ghariim, 106 ; saint and 
poet, 107. 

Nanaghat, 9. 

Nandgiri, 241. 

Nanibai, Shivaji’s daughter, 278. 
Narada, the sage, legend, 11. 
Narayan, 182 ; see Ramdas, 

Narbada river, 8, 10, 17. 

Narhari, saint of Pandharpur, 107. 
Narsinha, king, 35, 

Narsinba Baya of Vijayanagar, 77,90. 
Narsinhavarman, king, 23. 

Narsu, 133. 

Nasaruddin (Ismail Afghan), 58, 59. 
Nasik, inscriptions, 9 ; ghat, ' 14, 
Shivaji defeats Moghuls at, 234. 
Nassir Khan, of Khandesh, 71, 
Natal, 86. 

Navsari, 46. 

Navy, base of Abmadnagar, 155 ; of 
ShiVaii, 172, 234 ; Moghul fleet in 
Bombay, 240, 241, 242 ; Marathas 
and Moghuls, 269. 
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Neclio, canal cui; by, ll. 

Nelmng Khan, 09. 

Nopal, 02. 

Notoji Palkar, 16(i ; at Pratapgad, 
160 ; rloCoats Bijapur, 162 ; sent 
against Moghuls, 195, 196. 

Newasa, legend, 106. 

Nihal, wife of Hasan lOian, 68, 69. 
Nilkanth Naik, of Piirandar, 138. 
Niloji Katkar, 260. 

Nilopant Sondev, 21G, 231. 
Nimbalkars of Phaltan, 139, 215, 244, 
260. 

Niraji Pandit, 134. 

Niraji Ravji, 226. 

Nirupema, see X)/irw;a. 

Nivratti)!, saint of Pandharpur, 105, 
107. 

Nizam Shah Bahmani, 75, 78. 
Nizam Shahi dynasty, 78, 101. 
Nizam-nl-mnlk, 78 ; assassination, 87. 
Nizampur, 247. 

Noah, legend, 39. 

North Pennat river, 22. 

Nur Jehan, empress of Delhi, 110, 

111 . 


0 

Oman, Gulf of, 13. 

Onkareshwar temple, 126. 

Oporto, 83. 

Orissa, Raja of, 75, 76, 77. 

Ormo, estimate of Shivaji, 271. 
•Ormuz, 65. 

Oudh, 3 ; Ala-ucl-din, governor, 39, 
42 ; subdued by Mahomed Tugh- 
lak, 52. 

Ourique, battle, 83. 

Oxenden, Mr., of Bombay, 247. 


P 

Pacilio,. the, 13. 

Padmavati, sister of Basava Madhi- 
raja, 33. 

Padshah Bibi, of Bijapur, 251, 263. 

Paos, descriptioii of \Bjayanagar, 91. 

Paithan, in legend, 11, 106; Gaga 
Bhat at, 244. 

Palk Straits, 4. 

Pallavas, the, 9 ; in S. India, 22 
divisions of Empire, 24 ; and their 
vassals, 25 ; defeated by Malik 
Kafir, 46 ; Harihar as suzerain, 56. 

Panehgani, 144. 

Panda vg<id, 241. 


Pandbar Pani, 160, 171. 

Pandharpur, school, 36 ; movoineufc; 
103, 179 ; pilgrims, 1.30, 191 ; 
Afzul Khan at, 158 ; Shahaji at, 
175 ; Vithoba, god of, 179. 

Pandu, king, 4. 

Pandyas, the, 4, 5, 22, 25 ; strjfggle 
for power, ; defeated Malik 
Kafir, 46; acknowledge ilariliar 
as suzerain, 56. 

Pahgal,69, 93. 

PangaJus, Mount, gold mines, 6. 

Panhala, 243, 251, 260 ; and Shivaji, 
105, 167, 240 , 265; fall of, 171; 
siege, 216 ; Abdul Karim’s advancs 
on, 250. 

Panipat, 79, 81. 

Pantoji Gopinath, 159, 162. 

Panvol Creek, 268. 

Par, 160. 

Parali, Ramdas and Shivaji at, 193, 
270. 

Paranimadeva, 35. 

Parenda, 91 ; battle of, 119 ; ceded 
to Bijapur, 120. 

Parmaras, the, 27. 

Parsoji Bajirao More, 146. 

Paiiihian IGngs, 10. 

Parvatam, shrine, 255. * 

Parvati, see Blmmni. 

Pataliputra (Patna), 7. 

Patna, 7. 

Patta, fort,. 234, 236; retaken by 
Sluvaji, 260 ; Shivaji in, 264. 

Pavangad, 166. 

Pedgaon,196. 

Ponnakonda, fortress, 93. 

Pcrdiccas, King of Macedonia, 6. 

Persia, 22, 80. 

Peiman Gulf, 13. 

Persian war, 5. 

Persians, in the Deccan, 72. ” 

Peru, gardener, appointed governor. 

57. 

Perumanadi, Chalukya i)rinee, 25, 
27. 

Phaltan, 114 ; attacked by Shivaji, 
215, 250 ; Nimbalkar, ehic?! of, 
260. 

Pharoahs, ancient, 3. 

Philip of Macedon, 6. 

Philip II of Portugal, 202. 

Philippa, Queen, 8,3. ^ 

Phirangoji Narsala of Ohakaii, 137, 
196, 197; deserts Bhupalgad, 265, 
execution, 260. 

Phcenicians, the, 3. 

Phonda, fort, 1,73, 174, 176 ; aUtaeked 
by SMvaji, 241, 243, 250. 
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Filo mikaiith, 138, 139. 

Polad Khan, 318. 

Polemics, Sirios, 10 ; see Pulumayi. 
Poona, legends, 11 ; SMvaji at, 87 ; 
in fief to JMaloji, llfi ; to Shahaji, 
121 ; in Shivaji’s time and to-day, 
120; Tukaram visits, 189; Mo- 
ghuk occupation, *i&96; Shiva ji 
Kjids, "198, 199 ; evaluated by Mo- 
ghuls, 200 ; Shivaji’s return to, 
222 ; restored to Shivaji, 224. 
Portuguese, the, 82 ; take <3oa, 86 ; 
at Revadanda, 96; and Vijaya- 
nagar, 90 ; and Savaixts of Savant- 
vadi, 173 ; sack Surat, 201 ; dowry 
to Kngland, 236 ; raided hy Shivaji, 
243, 249, 268. 

Poysala, 34 ; see M'oysala. 

Ptahhakar, 17. 

Pratapgad, fortifioation , 151, 152; 
battle, 161-164 ; Jijabai at, 227 ; 
Shivaji at, 162, 101, 246. 
Pcataprao Guzar (Kadtoji Guzar), 
200, 217, 224, 235; leaves Auranga- 
bad, 228; censured by SIxivaji, 242; 
killed, 243. 

Pratap Rudradov II of Warangal, 
50, 55, 66; and the Takhti Piroz, 

r62. 

Prem Rai, 60. 

Psammetiohus of Sais, 3. 

Ptolemy, 10. 

Pulakesi I, Chalukya king, 16. 
'.Pulakesi XI, 16 ; victories, 17 ; Hiuen 
Tsang on, 18 ; and Chosroos 11 of 
Persia, 23 ; death, 23. 

Pulumayi, king, 9, 12. 

Pulumayi IV, last Airdhra king, 15. 
Pundalik, founds -Pandharpur, 103. 
e Punjab, the, 2. 

Puranas, the, 9, 11, 130. 

Puxandar, 87, 138, 224; occupied by 
Shivaji, 139 ; Shahaji and Shivaji 
at, 176 ; tb-day and in time of 
Shivaji, 209 ; 'siege of, 210, 211 ; 
' ceded to Moghuls, 212 ; retaken by 
Shivaji, 231, 272. 

Purandares, the, 126. 

Purhhia dynasty, 80. 

Pushpamitra, 8. 

Putalibai, Sliivaji’s wife, 277. 


Q 


Quilon, "Arab king of, 85; Portu- 
guese in, 86. ■ 




Radha, in legend, 104. 

Radtondi pass, 169, 160. 

Ragho Balia] Atro, 150, 151, 167, 
272 ; sent against Patih Khan, 
156 ; defeated by Sidi Yakut, 239. 

Raghuiiath Hanmanto, 254 ; and 
Vyankoji, 259, 260 , 270. 

Raghunath .Naik of Tanjore, 136. 

Raghmiathpant Kordc, 217-219. 

Raghunath Pa,nt, 134, 1.43, 149 ; 
mission to Jai Sing, 211; at Shi- 
vaji’s coronation, 246. 

Rahimatpur, 168. 

Rai Bagin, 195. 

Raichur fort, 71, 91, 173.*' * 

Rairi fort, 140, 1®, 166, 176; sec 
jRaygad. 

Rajadliiraja, king, 29. • 

Rajaditya; king, 26. 

Rajamandri, Raja of, 40. 

Rajaprashashti, the, 37 footnote. . 

Rajapur, 166; English losses at, 237, 
24S ; Maratha fleet at, 269. 

Rajaram, son of Shivaji, 193, 217, 
243 ; second founder of Maratha 
empire, 276, 277. 

Rajendra, king, 28. 

Rajendra II, 29. 

Rajgad, 130, 134, 166; fortification 
of, 136, 136, 138 ; Shivaji at, 166, 
176,197. 

Rajinachi, fort, 140. 

Rajputana, 46, 47. 

Rajraja the Great, 28. 

Rajyavardhan, 17. 

Raj Mahal, 130, 197. 

Raka, saint of Pandhaipur, 107. 

Rakhmai, in legend, 106. 

Rakiaa, wife of 'Xakaram, 180. 

Rakshasabhuvan, 50, 223- 

Rakshasas, 6, ' 

Rama of Ayodhya, 3. 

Rama Parashuraraa, in legend, 1,70. 

Ramadova, Yadava king, 36, 37; Ala- 
-ud-din’s attack, 39 ; shelters Karan 
of Guzarat, 43; vassal of Ala-ud-din, 
.44, 46. 

Ramanand, in legend, 105- 

Ramayana, the, 3. 

Ramohandra, hero god, 16,; 182, 183, 
190. 

Ramchandra Kilkant, 246. 

Ramdas, saint, 179 ; letters to Shi- 
vaji, 183, 185; his family, 182; 
and Shivaji, 190-192, 216, 244, 
270, 276 ; death and burial, 193, 
194; see' Na/foyan^ 
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■Ranieshwar, 186, 187. • 
Ratncshwaram, 46. 

Ranmad, 22. 

Ramraj, of Vijayanagar, 90-93, 135. 
Rainsing, son of'jai Sing, 217. 

Rana Sanga of Chit, or, 82. 

Ranade, Mr. .fustice, estimate of 
, Shivaji, 271. 

Randnlia- Ivli,an,.-Bijapnr general, 117, 
118, 120, 121, 135, 143. 

Rangna, 165. 

Ranniast Khan, 204, 267. 

Rannbai, IS2. 

Ranuri, 89, 

: Raoji Somnath, 134. 

Rashtrakutas, 15, 16, 23-25. 
Rashtrikas, 7, 15. 

Rafitaifi , Taman of Miraj, 165. 
Ravana of Ceylon, in legend, 4, 36. 
Rayaba, son of Tanaji, 228. 

Raygad, 176 ; mint at, 208 ; Shivaji 
at, 222, 245, 251, 270, 277, 278. 
Red Sea, 3. 

Revadanda, 96. ' 

Rio de Oro, 84. 

Rohida, foit, 133. 

Rohidas, saint of Pandharpur, !07. 
Rohideshwar, temple, 133. 

Roman empire, 2, 13. 

Rndradaman, Saka leader, 12. 

Rudra Mai, 209. 

Ruh Parva Agha, 64. 

Ruklimini, in legend, 104; temple, 
' 179. . 

Rupsnndari, wife of Madhava, 43. 


5 


Sadashiva, 91 . 

Sadashivagad, fort, 251. 

Sadi, writings of, 61. 

Safi Agha, Turkish andiib^ct, 202. 
Sagar, 66. 

)Sagrc, 83. 

Sagunalm; Shivaji’s wiki, 278. 
Sahathsva, Prinee, 4. 

Sahasi’iujuna, king, in legend, 170. 
Sahyadris, 1, 2, 87, 130. 

Saibai,' wife of Shivaji, 124, 277; 
plan to save Shahaji, 143 ; at 
Jejuri, 175; death, 270. 

St. Helena, 84. 

St. Michael, 83. 

St, Thome, 23S. 

SajanaSing, 112. 

Sajara hill, 266. 

Sakas, the, 9, 10. 


j Sakwarbai, Shivaji’s, wife, 277. 

I Sakyas, tribe, 17. 

I Sala, legend, 34. 

. Sala Gossala, 156. 

Salher fort, 234, 235. 

Salsetto, 237, 

Samaghar, 154. - 

Samana, 39. ^ , 

Samangad, IVTi. ^ ' 

Samarkand, 80, 81. ' . <• 

Sambiiaji,' son of Shivaji, 160, 277 ; 

. at Parali, 193 ; command in Mo- 
ghul army, 213, 21 8, 224 ; accom- 
panies Shivaji to Agra, 217 ; 
return to Raygad, 222, 223 ; deserts 
to Moghul army, 265; journey to 
; Raygad, 270, 271 ; executed, '270. 

I vSambhaji, son of Shahaji, 123 ; at 
Bijapur, 131 ; given command hy 
Shah Jehan, 143 ; killed, 147, 157. 
Sambhaji Kavaji, 150, 151 ; at Pra- 
tapgad, 161, 162. ■ 

Sambhaji Mdhite of Supa, 137. 
Sarnuri, the, of Calicut, 86. 
Sangamner, 264. 

Sangitratnahar, 35 foot-mte. 

Sanskrit, epics, 3 ; relation to Mara- 
thi, 14. 

Santareni, 83. 

Sarvadnya Bhnpu, 32 ; -str Soitif:- 
shwam III. 

Saswad, 138. ’ . 

Satara, 97 ; Shivaji at. 191 , 241, 245, 

: 251. ■ 

Satavahana, race, 9. 

Satpura Mountains, 4. 

Satyasraya, Chalukjm king, 27, 28. 
Satyavati, 103. 

Savants of Savantvadi, 132, 1 66, 244 ; 
fight against Shiva, ji, 1 72 ; at Plum- 
da, 241. ■ . ■ 

Savant Ivaya, 167. 

Savantvadi, 166; becomes vassal 
state, 174. 

Savitri river, 145. 

Savitribai, 258. 

Savji More, 179, 180. ' 

Sayad, Banda, 161, 162. 

• Selim, prince, (Jehangir), 109. 
Seljnhnmm, the, 39. 

Senna Chandra Yadava, 31 , 34, 35. 

• Seuna Desh, couutryofihe Yidavas, 
35 footnote. 

Shadi Klian, 46, 48. 

Shahaji, son of Maloji, 87, 1 12, 1. 14 ; 

■ and Jijabai, 115, 116, .175, 207; 
j ' enters Bijapur’s service, 117, 121 ; 

campaigns of, 118-121, 135, 1.36; 

{ : marries Tukabai, 124 ; a^ Bijapur, 



131, 177; and SMvaji, 123, 141, 
174, 17.7 ; taken prisoner, 141-143 ; 
ijetrayod by Ghorpade; 142, 271 ; 
iit Eaugaloro, i 47 ; quells Doab 
nobles, 20 G; death, 207. 

tShaliapur, the Kulkarni of, 183. 

.Shall .Tidum, 110, 21, 7, 235; and 
Shahaji, 11!)- 12 1, 143; letters. 149; 
dep?i8c^d, 1.54. 

Shaiiriyar, Prince, 110. 

.Shah Sh.arif, saint, 114. 

Shah Tahir, 90, 98. 

Shah Tamasp, 75. 

Shahu, 27(5. ' 

Shaistoklian, 105, 218; at Pooiuv, 
197 ; ovacimtes Poon<a, 200. 

Shake era, 10. 

Shalivahan ora, in legend, 12, 14. 

Shamaji Naik, 257. ‘ 

Shamraj Nilkant Ranjokar, 15(5. 

Shamraj Pant, 157. 

Shamsuddin, king, 55, 05. 

Bhainsuddin, court physician, 263. 

Shankardeva, son of Ramadova 
Yadava, 40, 44, 46. 

Shankar Rai, of Khelna, 73, 75. 

Shankarraoji Nilkanth, 139. 

Shanwar Wada, the, 126. 

Sharif ji, son of Maloji, 114. 

Shfsikh Muwalid, 88, 

.Shelar, uncle of I’anaji, 22.8. 

Sher Khan, 255. 

Shesha, legend, 11. 

Sheshaji Naik, legend, 1 14. 

Shingarpur, 165. 

Shingnapur, 35 footnote, 114, 175. 

Shiraz, 77. 

ShirkeSjthe, 73, 140. 

Siwrwal, 128. 

Shiva, in legend, 1(5, ’10.5, 123, 

^ 170. 

Shivaji, liirth aircl boyhood, 87, 
irParriod to Saihai, 124 ; at Poona, 
J29 ; choice of a career, 131, 132 ; 
rise of, 133; war against Bija- 
pur, 140 ; takes .Jaoli, 151 ; 
attacks Janjira, 155, 172 ; victory 
over Afzul Khan, 1 62 ; in Southern 
Konkan, 105; ilightfrom Panhala, 
169; takes Mndhol, 172; overruns 
Savantvadi, 173 ; his friends, 179 ; 
meeting with Slmhaji, 175; 
Moghul War, 195; sues Jai Smg 
for jjeacc, 210-213 ; goes to 
Agra, 216; treaty with Aurang- 
zeb, 224 ; at Salher, 235 ; crowning, 
236,244; alliance with Golconda, 
264 ; territories conquered by, 260 ; 
death, '270; character, 271; 


administration, 273-27(5 ; wives 
and children, 277. 

Shivaji More, 180. 

Shivajipant, 257. 

Shivappa Naik, 13(5. 

Shivapur, 128. 

Shivner, fort, 87 ; Maloji, governor, 
115 ; Shivaji’s birlh ])lace. 1;M ; 
attack on, 231, 250. 

Shivfclvar, 147. 

Sliolapur, 90, 91, 95 ; ceded to Bija- 
pur, 118, 120; ceded t.o Moghuls, 
224 ; battle near, 252. 

Shrigonda, in legend, 113. 

Shri Mallikarjun, .shrine, 255. 

Shringanwadi, 184. 

Shri S^atakarni, King. 9. 

Shuja, governor of 'Bengal, 1#4. 

Siddhartha, 17. ♦ 

Siddheshwarbhat of (^lliakan, 277. 

Sidi of Janjira, 250. 

Sidi Hillal, 229, 230. 

Sidi Johar, 166 ; siege of Panh.ala, 
167-9 ; siege of the Vishalgad, 171 ; 
tre.achery of, 173. 

Sidi Kasim, admiral, 258, 269. 

Sidi Khairyat, 232, 239. 

Sidi Musaud Khan, 262-6. 

Sidi Sambal, admiral, 232, 238, 268. 

Sidi Yakut, of Janjira, 232, 238, 239. 

Sikandar Khan, 73, 74. 

Sikandar Adil Shah, of Bijapur, 258 ; 
dynasty, 101. 

Sikri, 82. 

Simuka Satavahana., king, 9. 

Sind, 25, 58. 

Sindhu Durg, 172. 

Singhana, Yadava king, 35, 14(5. 

Siuhgad, Shivaji at, 138, 195, 190; 
coded to Moghuls, 212, 224 ; Jijahai 
demands, 227 ; iakon hj' Shivaji, 
228-230. 

Sira, 135, 258'. .. 

Sita, legend, 4, 36. 

Smith, Mr. Anthony, 205, 

Somaliland, 3. 

Someshwara I, 28. 

Somoshwara II, 30, 31. 

Someshwara 111, ( Bhulokamala), 32, 
34. 

Some.shwara IV, 33, 35. 

Soineshwara, chief of Nori lu'rn Koti- 
kan, 36. 

Somnath Bhat Katre, 245. 

Som Savant, 166. 

Sonda, Raja of, 250. 

Sopana, saint of Pandharpur, 105, 
107, 138. 

South Pennar river, 22, 


Sovidcva, 33. 

Soyarabai. "wife of Bhivaji, 175, 270, 
mi, ' ■ 

iSpaniards, thp, 8.3, 

Sparta, (5. 

Subhan Kutb Shah, dynasty, l02. 

Suddhoddana, King, 17. 

Suez Canal, 3. 

Sultan Kiili Kutb Shah, dynasty, 

102 . 

Sumitra, S. 

Sunga dynasty, S. 

Sun god, legend, 3 82. 

Supa, 111), 121, 137 ; Tuliaram More, 
at, 181 ; oeoupicd by Moghuls, 
196 ; restored to Bhivaji, 224. 

Surat. histjOry, 200-2, plundered, 205, 
201?, 233 ; aids^Tanjira, 232 ; foreign 
merchants of,"' 238. 

vSuryaji Malusare, 230, 231. 

Suryajipant, 182. 

Syr Daria, 81. 

Syria, 13. 


T 


Table Bay, 85. 

Taiiangana, 52; see Warangal. 
Tailapa, conquests of, 25, 27. 
Tailapa II, 32, 33. 

Takhti l^’iroz, 62. 

Talckolam, 25. 

Tclikota, battle of, 94, 135, 136. 
I’anaji Malusare 129, 134, 217, 227; 
at Pratapgad, 160 ; raid on Poona, 
197-9 ; killed, 230. 

Tangier, S3, 236. 

Tanjore, 25, 130, 207, 253, 269, 276. 
Taponhidi Dcvbharati, of Khandesh, 
277. 

Tapti river, 60. 

Tartar hordes, 49. 

Tathwada, fort, 215, 241, 251. 
Taxila, 10. 

Teliugana (Taiiangana), 70, 76, 78, 79. 
Telogu, language, S. 

TeleguSjin Golconda, 87. 

Thebans, 6. 

Theresa, married to Henry, Count 
of Burgundy, 83. 

Timma of Vijayanagar, 91, 

Timur, Amir, k), 81. 

Tirhut, 51. 

Tirumal, 93. 

Toigal fortress, 173, 260. 


Toma, fort, 130, 133 : Shivaji at, 184, 

138 . 

Trajan, 13. 

Travaneoxe, 22. 

Trichinopoli, 136. 

Trimal JSbiik of Trichinopoli, 136. 
Trimbak, fort, 234. 

TrimbalceslrB'ar, in legend, i.07. 
Trimbak pant Dabir, 2174 
Trinomali, (Triinali Mahal), 235. 
Trivadi, 256. 

Trivendrani, 22. 

Tufal Khan of Bcrar, 94 ; dvnasty, 

102 . 

Tukabai, wife of Shaliaji, 124, 174. 
Tukaram, 179-181, 276; his poems, 
182 ; letter to Shivaji, 187 : death, 
190. 

Tukarrib Khan, 112. 

Tuljapur, 110, 152, loS, 175. 
Tungabhadra river, 28, 30, 55, CO. 
173. 

Turk, in legend, 39. 


U 


Udaipur, 110, 112. 

Udaram Deshmukb, 195. 

Ude Bhan, 227-230. 

Ujjaiii, 10, 222. 

Umar Khan, saint; 140. 

Umar Khan, son of Ala-iid-din, 46, 
48. 

Umar Sheikh Mirza, 81. 

Umbrani, 242. 

Umratiie, 227. , 

Underi, (Henery), 268, 209. 

Uscotta, 253. • 

Ushvadata, 9, 12. 

Uzbeg Turks, SI. » 


. ■■ V. 

Vagholi, 186. 

Vailam Pillam, battle at, 61. 
Valdevez, jovirney of, 83. 
Vanavdi, 125. 

Van den Broeck, at Surat, 202. 
Vasudeva Kanva, 8. • 

Vatapipura, see Badmni. 

Vellore, Shivaji take.s, 250. 

Vengi, 23, 28, 29, 40. 
Venkatadri, 92, 9.3. 

Venna (Yenna) river, Uft). 


Verde, Gape, 84. 

Verul, 113, 114. 

Vefcal, in legend, J 1. 

Vidnyaneslnvara, 31, 

Vi]'ay<aditya, lung, 29-33, 
Vijayanagar, 'Raja of, 55. 
Vljriiyanagar, 5(5, 71, 7(5, 135, 252 j 
■ robeljion, 58, <il 63 : 

({.uarrolf with M'ujahul Rhah, 63 ; 
attacks Alitnad 8 hah, 69 ; defc<at, 
72 ; frieudehi]) with ,1’orkignose, 
90 ; destroyed, 02-94. 

' Vijjala of Bauavaso, 33, 35. 

Vikrama Rai, of Bolgauni, 76. 
Vikramaditya, in legend, 11. 
Vxkramaditya I, 23, 28. 

Vikramaditya 1.1, 30, 31-35. 
Vimaladitya, Ohalu^’^a king, 28, 
29. 

Vinayakdeva of Warangal, 61. 
Vindhya forests, 17. 

Vindhyas, the, 2, 3, 4, 47. 

Vir Shekhar of Tanjore, 136. 

Vira Baliala, 35. 

Viraji Bohri of Surat, 205. 
Virarajendra, Icing, 29, 30. 

Virgil, works of, 13. 

Virupaksha I of Vijavanagar, 76. 
Viraji Trimal, 220. 

Visajirao, 277. 

Visapur, fort, 140. 

Vishalgad (Khelna), 146, 166; and 
Shivaji, 165, 169^ 172, 240; bo- 
seiged by Sidi Johar, 171. 

Vislinu, in legend, 11, IG, 34, 105. 
Vishvambar, ancestor of Tukaram 
More, 179- 

Vishvanath Nailc, general, 136.. 
Vishvasrao, 158, 164. 

^Vithoba, god, of Pandharpur, 105, 
175, 179, 181. 

Vithoji, son of Babaji, 113, 

Vithoji Mohite Newaskar, 124. 
Vyankat 'Naik of Jinji, 136, 
Vyankoji, son of Sliahaji, 174, 175, 
‘207, 253; SMvaji’s letters, 256, 270 ; 
■war with Shivaji, 257; alliance 
with, 259; fief of, 267. 


W 


Wai, 153, 157, 158, 183. 

Wall ITlla, Bahmani king, 79. 
Wandan, 241. 

Wpangal, campaign against, 50 ; 
becomes a province of Bolhi, 50; of 
Bahmani kingdom, 70; subdued, 52, 
50; rebellion, 58, (51; attacks Ahmad 
Shah, 69 ; (tolcoinla dynasty, 87 ; 
the Kakatiyas of, 33, 35, 45. 
Wardhangad, fort, 251. 

Wasota, fort, 151. 

Wassantgad, 165. 

Western Ghats, 64, 72, 


Y 


Yadavas, the, 33-35, 55. 

Yasodhara, 18, 

Yatagiri, 29. 

Yavanas, the, 9. 

Yekks lOian, 96, 98, 

Yenna (Vonna), river, 145. 
Yergatanhalli, 207. 

Yosaji Kank, 129, 134, 217; raid 
on Poona, 197-9. 

Yeshwant More, 140. 

Yfcshwant llao, 146. 

Yudhishthita, Prince, tales of, 4, 
130. 

Yuoh-clii, Clhincso hordes, 10. 

Yusuf Adil Shah of .Bijapur, 77-79, 
88, 146; dynasty, 101. 

Yusuf Khan Mayna, 260, 




Zaiiiuddin pf (3hakan, 88, 
Xalaca, battle, 83. 
Zia-ud-din, 49. 
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